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3 company Iti a living 
like this and ‘the 


Haifa! 1 17 Alleriby; ■ ' ■ 

! Tiberias: Hagai N - St. ; ' 

1 B&ersheba: naSsbo arcade.' J ; 

Factory outlet; kibbutz Hazorea 


Tej Aviv; Dlzengoff Centre, 
George. VajK’ 
Jerusalem; 18 §h|0rnzloh ; 
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A complete Dinette Suite In that Fine 
Scandinavian Une. Produced in the 
very latest "Laminated Bentwood’ 1 
technique. Yet another of our 
select, lovely Dinette Suites for people 
who appreciate fine furnishings — 
this Is reliable furniture — • to last for 
years to come. 


bentwood technique, 
rounded corners, rare 
finish, special under- 
mattress arrangement 


A stately living room, In 
Scandinavian designed 
Teakwood, With wonderfully 
Integrated upholstery. 
Exhudlng atmosphere PJ 
cultured wealth. Made ot 
massive wood, and finished 
according to our; own 
Kinh standard. 
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Cover; Down on Mount Sinai. 

Will they, won 't they? In Israel and 
in Cairo, attention was focused on 
the on-off summit meeting. Hirsh 
Goodman writes from Cairo, see 
page 5. On page 12, there's a 
report on three days in the Sinai. 
Pliolo by Leora Cheshln. 
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Cat Inn - . 
the only cattery in Israel 

will pamper you and take care of your safety 
and cleanliness. 

A home away from home, with good food like 
mother used to make. 

A comfortable, rural setting, where you will 
receive devoted care from a top level, 
professional, skilled crew, trained in 
England. 

Possibility of trial period; yearly subscription, 
r ull guarantee. 

W e will even fetch you from whatever corner 
you choose. 


Cat Inn - the purr- feet solution! 
You may never want to go home 

SSSEEyou! 


Call: Cat Inn, Moshav Gan Haim 
(near Kfar Saba) 

Tel. 03-229555, 052-33580- 
ask for Rivi/Ora. 

Psssl We accept only inoculated cats. 
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BAND 
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Hamani Theatre, Old Jaffa (10 Mifratz Shlomo Street) 

Tonight, Friday, September 12 — two performances: 

9:45 p.m. and 12: 1 5 a.m. — (after midnight), 
and nightly (except Sunday) at 10:30 p.m. 

Tickets at Hadron. Tel. 03-248844, ticket agencies aiuith'ebox office, Tei. 03-81 3261/2/3/4, 
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GEPFNER . 

PLASTIC and SYNTHETIC CURTAINS 
Imported - Prepared to Order 
Toblo Cloths, Floor Mats 
NEW - Tobin Protection with 
TAHl.KCl.OTH UNDERLAY 
29 Plnskor, Tel Aviv 
corner Trampoldor Tel.aMT* 0 
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Hi fh f l^i e i^ mC , hal L l !P h0lstered ,n ,ea,her < a,so available In various fabrics! 
with frame In laminated wood. Sophisticated, modem deslan for com art S 

peSS"' Aval,able foo^tool. Polymer stuffings t! suit body £s 

PlantJ 2 1 HasadnaSt., Holon.Tel. 03-80370 1 

Snowroomt 1 32 Nahlat Blnyamln St., Tel Aviv, Tel. 03- 827230 
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TAKE AWAY and CATERING 

For "small events" from 10 people up. 
International, exclusive, quality cuisine, 
162 Ibn Oabirol St., Tel Aviv, Tel. P3-469608. 


Abdul Nasser 
John F. Kennedy 
Zeev Jabotinsky 
Winston Churchill 

The Jerusalem Post Archives 
Prominent People Collection 
includes clippings of over 50t) 
prominent people and Pp st 
specialists. This extensive 
bank of historically vUai 
information is available to 
the teacher, journalist or 
researcher, by contacting 
The Jerusalem Post Archives- 
P.O.B 81, Jerusalem 9I0W- 
Also published on microfilm 
and microfiche a 
Inlerdocumentation 
Company AG, Poslstrassc H. 
6300 Zug, Switzerland. 
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ON WEDNESDAY inoining. 
Prime Minister Shimon l’c us ami 
Egyptian President I I«»sni Mubarak 
were supposed to have met tor the 
first time in Alexandra jo discuss 
substantive issues pci turning to the 
future of I he Middle Last. Instead, 
Israeli and Egyptian negotiators 
were scheduled to meet yel again in 
the ornate conference room of I he 
Mena House Hotel in the shadow of 
the pyramids to discuss the place- 
ment of border markei number ‘M in 
the Taha area. 

Despile dozens of meetings, in- 
volving the highest levels of govern- 
ment in Israel, Egypt and the United 
States, no solution to lliis seemingly 
simple problem could be found. In- 
stead, the talks constituted a litany 
of frustrations, with each side giving 
a little, but nut enough to make the 
summit a reality. 

The look uf absolute dejection on 
the faces of the Israeli negotiators as 
they left the office of Egyptian Fore- 
ign Minister Esmat Abdel Magnid in 
Cairo dose to midnight on Tuesday 
told it all. Almost 15 hours of talks 
had failed to break (he deadlock. 
The chances of Peres meeting 
Mubarak before the prime minister 
left for Washington seemed very 
slight. A sense of failure, despite the 

X imistic pronouncements from 
cialson both sides, hung heavy in 
the air. 

THE SAGA of failure was quite 
unexpected by the Israeli delega- 
tion. On Sunday night, the director 
of the Prime Minister’s Office, Avra- 
ham Tamir, had flown to Cairo con- 
vinced that he was coming to finalize 
the agendA for the summit. He was 



er, it became clear that Egyptian 
refusal to complete IlieTnki agenda 
was not a tactical move to extract 
concessions, but part of a larger 
scheme that Israel did not fully 
understand. 

When those involved in the nego- 
tiations go back and try to analyse 
what actually happened, why an 
issue as seemingly marginal as the 
placement of a marker in Taba 
jeopardized lsracl-Egyptian rela- 
tions, they will probably discover 
that President Mubarak was never 

5 very keen on a summit, and that 

6 Taba. rather than being an impedi- 
j? meat to a summit, was in fact a tool 
£ to prevent it. At the heart of the 
■o opposition, was Mubarak’s senior 
S adviser, Osama el-Baz, who be- 
0 lieved that for the president to meet 


Obstructive: Osama el-Baz (ahove). wi , th . pcres . c0,,ld damage Egypt's 
Unsuspecting: David Kimche. relations with the Arab world, ant 

serve very little positive purpose ir 
terms of Egypt s overall nationa 



serve very little positive purpose in 
terms of Egypt s overall national 
interests. 

It was el-Baz, insiders assert, who 
made sure that no solution to Taba 
was found, preferring to keep the 
flash-point in Israel’s relations with 
Egypt alive. 

The resolution of Taba, in his 
view, would mean a Peres- Mubarak 
meeting. A meeting would neces- 
sarily bring with it demands for nor- 
malization, the return of an Egyp- 
tian ambassador to Tel Aviv, and 
active Egyptian involvement in a 
Middle East peace process that, by 
£ definition, could only lead to friction 
| between Egypt, the Palestinians, the 
J Jordanians and (he Arab moderates 
J who want the perpetuation of the 
. status quo. 

ti. Asa result, the Egyptian negotiat- 


This week's negotiations between the Israelis 
and Egyptians prior to the proposed Mubarak- 
Peres summit constituted a litany of frustra- 
tions. The Jerusalem Post's Hirsh Goodman 
reports from Cairo, before the final decision. 


not concerned with Taba, he said. Of 
course that would be resolved. 

His job, he explained, was to deal 
with the “larger picture” - to ensure 
that when the two lenders met later 
in the week, they would be able to 
announce the establishment of 
working committees that would ad- 
vance the Middle Hast pence process. 
»aba was a marginal issue, and not 
one that should concern him. 

But Tamir was wrong. On Mon- 
day morning, he found out that no 
semor Egyptian government official 
would meet with him on the summit 
ngendu. Until Taba was resolved, it 
was made clear, there was no need In 
discuss an agenda, for there would 
ccdainjy be no summit. 

Tamir consoled himself by spend- 
ing the morning at the Mena House 
swimming pool while the Israeli 
j^am headed by Foreign Ministry 

Si e .u 0r ^ CI,cral DfiVld Kimche, 
Egyptian negotiators under 
2*! f'"Arabi, put the final touches 
t u u * wo ^standing issues on 
taba: border marker number 91 and 

arbitrators lbrce Q oceptable 

k a< * no reason to suspect that a 

fewboure° Uld ° 0t ** f ° Und within 8 
Israeli predictions that the Egyp- 
tians would have to bend as tne 




President Mubarak: a gesture to out- 
going Premier Peres? 


wrong. The assessment had 
_ 4 en the Egyptians would play 
yn-Rnd-moine for as long as possible 
order to extract as many Israeli 
0n Taba as possible, but 
t they would not resist the heavy 

«S an that was being 

veiled on Egypt to hold the sum- 

_ By Wedn esday morning, howev- 
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of circumventing the “obstruction- 
ism" of eJ-Baz and el-Arabi (who, 
incidentally, resigned from the Fore- 
ign Ministry in 1978 in protest 
against Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem) 
and open n new channel of com- 
munication to the p resilient. 

It was also decided to enlist more 
active help from American special 
envoy Richard Murphy to stress to 
Mubarak and his ministers that the 
U.S. considers the summit vital be- 
fore both Peres and Mubarak visit 
the U.S. later this month. 

Finally, it was decided to embark 
on diplomatic brinkmanship. To this 
end the Prime Minister's Office in 
Jerusalem on Tuesday morning 
issued public instruction to (he 
Israeli delegation to Tcturn if no 
progress were forthcoming by that 
evening. Maguid was impressed, but 
indecisive. 

The Egyptian foreign min si ter 
was reluctant to cross el-Baz, the Inst 
remaining member of Sadat’s inner 
circle still active in the mainstream of 
Cairo's policy-making, and possibly 
the most influential member of 
Mubarak’s cabinet. After listening 
to the Israelis for two hours, Maguid 
referred (hem to el-Baz, whose 
office is in the same building as bis. It 
was clear that no matter what 
Maguid may think privately, trying 
to arrange a solution to Taba and a 
summit “behind el-Ba/.’s back" was 
unthinkable. 

It is ironic that by Tuesday night it 
also became clear to (he Israelis that 
even if they were successful in 
arranging a summit, the meeting 
would be devoid of any real mean- 
ing. Peres isduc to leave for the U.S. 
on September 15, making the last 


II CLIFF 


ing team was given very clear in- 
structions : slick to your position, 
accept no compromise and make it 
as difficult as possible for the summit 
to be held on lime. Peres, it was 
reasoned, had but a month left as 
prime minister, and was thus not 
capable of following through in any 
meaningful way on diplomatic 
moves initiated a summit - so why 
hold one? 

IT TOOK the Israeli delegation 
several days and many hours of talks 
to understand that it was not the 
resolution of Taba that was holding 
up the summit, but rather an Egyp- 
tian lack of desire for the summit 
that was holding up Taba. 

The moment of realization came, 
uccording to one of the senior parti- 
cipants in the talks, on Monday 
night, when Israel presented its “red 
line" position and made it absolutely 
clear that there could be no further 
compromise. The area of dispute 
between the sides had been nar- 
rowed to a mere 60 metres (down 
from 140); the question of arbitra- 
tors had, to all intents and purposes, 
been resolved; and it seemed highly 
unlikely that the Egyptians could 
continue to refuse to agree. But they 
did. 

It was at this point, at a late night 
meeting of the Israeli delegates, tnat 
is was decided that to continue talk- 
ing would bring only more frustra- 
tion and no results. One of the 
participants said that the process had 
Become insulting and demeaning to 
Israel, with Israel virtually on its 
knees begging Mubarak for a sum- 
mit. 

A new strategy was adopted: the 
delegation demanded to meet with 
foreign Minister Meguid in the hope 
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It was clear to (he Egyptians that 
despite his good intentions. Peres 
was simply in no position to deliver 
anything meaningful enuugli to jus- 
tify the summit. 

Few of his advisers apparently 
took into account the tremendous 
pressures on Mubarak from the 
Arab world. Saudi Arabia, which 
recently sent Egypt 50,000 tons of 
grain and promised all sorts of eco- 
nomic aid despite the drop in oil 
revenue, made it plain that it would 
have to reconsider its position if the 
meeting went through. Other Gulf 
slates sent similar messages, includ- 
ing threats to accelerate the expul- 
sion of Egyptian workers. 

These arguments came across 
loud and clear. 

“In the final analysis," one senior 
Egyptian official said on Tuesday 
night. "What could we hope to gain 
from such a meeting. Israel cannot 
deliver anything real in terms of the 
Palestinians, the Jordanians were 
refusing to join the process the Arab 
states, even the moderates among 
them, were totally opposed to the 
meeting, so why hold it?” 

THIS PAST week has not been a 
triumph in the history of Israel’s 
international relations, even if, by 
some miracle, the summit is held. 
What we have seen is nut only a basic 
Israeli misleading of the situation, 
but also a manifestation of the in- 
fighting between the prime minister 
and the foreign minister that lias 
made Israel look divided and weak 
to its friends and enemies alike. 

During Tuesday's crucial meet- 
ings at the Egyptian Foreign Minis- 
try. it was both comic and sud to 



dale the two leaders could meet 
before the Moslem and Jewish Sab- 
baths, September 1 1 . No agenda hud 
been arranged and thus nothing of 
substance could be discussed. 

At best, the meeting would pro- 
vide Peres with the pho to opportuni- 
ties he needed, ana Mubarak with a 
meeting he did not need. It was clear 
that even if it were to take place, it 
would probably cause more harm 
than good. 

The summit, it seemed, hud come 
to symbolize yet unothcr in a long list 
of lost opportunities in the Middle 
East. The Palestinian issue Mubarak 
wanted to address would go by the 
board. Peres would hand over to 
Shamir in less tliun a month and, 
essentially, stalemate would replace 
whatever hope there had been for 
advancing the peace process in any 
significant way. 

LOOKING BACK at the events of 
the past week, one is led to wonder 
about the manner in which Israeli 
policy-makers went about planning 
the summit, and whether they did 
not overestimate their chances of 
achieving it. 

It was assessed in Israel that , given 
Mubarak's economic problems and 
the fact that Peres was off the U.S., 
the Egyptian president would not be 
able to avoid a meeting, even if he 
wanted to. It was also believed that 
Mubarak would have to meet with 
Peres before the rotation, lest lie 
find himself in the position of having 
to meet Yitzhak Shamir when the 
Taba problem is resolved. 

Peres’s advisers, notably Avra- 
ham Tamir, seemed naive in their 
belief that Mubarak would meet 
with PeTes as a gesture tn the out- 
going premier. 


watch how, during breaks in the 
talks, Avraham Tamir would run out 
to phone the Prime Minister’s 
Office, and David Kimche, the chief 
Tabu negotiator, his boss, Yitzhak 
Shamir. 

Not only were the Israelis arguing 
against the Egyptians , hut even 
more intensely it seemed, against 
themselves. 

"You know the story of two Jews’ 
three opinions," one senior foreign 
journalist mused as he watched the 
process. "How you Israelis manage 
to achieve any thing is quite beyond 
me." 

However, that seemed beyond the 
grasp of (he Israeli negotiators. This 
is true whether there is a summit or 
not. The events oT the past few days 
have not been events thai we shall 
want to be remembered in the annuls 
of Israeli foreign policy. 

Only the move will believe that 
what has happened is because of a 
difference of 60 sq.m, of sand in the 
area nf marker number 91 in the 
Tabn area. The difference was used 
to disguise far deeper differences 
between the sides: two countries that 
are at peace, but essentially very far 
apart in their perception of their own 
future. 

What has been surprising is the 
way the Egyptian press has handled 
the issue. Unlike in the past, it has 
reported the facts ana refrained 
from comment. There is little recri- 
mination against Israel, and abso- 
lutely no uncomfortable feeling ab- 
out being an Israeli in Cairo. 

The question remains, however, if 
whether on this trip, we will also 
have the opportunity to be an Israeli 
in Alexandria, and how uncomfort- 
able an experience that is likely to 
be. □ 
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IT WAS the after iianu of September 
30, 1946 when a panel of judges from 
four countries - the U.S., the Soviet 
Union. Great Britain anti France - 
began announcing the veriliets and 
sentences at llie Nuremberg War 
(’rimes Tribunal. 

The trial, first of Us kind in his- 
tory, had lasted more than 1 1 
months. 'Die 21 defendants, accused 
nr being the architects of World War 
J1 and the Holocaust, were the high- 
est ranking survivors of the Nazi 
leadership. Adolf Hiller himself, his 
propaganda minister Joseph Goeh- 
nels, and Heinrich Himmler, head of 
• the dread SS, had committed suicide 
in the spring of 1945. The 21 men on 
trial at Nuremberg had been indicted 
on four counts dealing with crimes 
against world peace and humanity. 

Three, including Franz von 
Pupen, chance ttor of Germany be- 
fore I litlcr, were acquitted. One, 
Hermann Gocring, committed 
suicide the night before lie was to be 
taken to the gallows. Ten were ex- 
ecuted. The remaining seven Nazi 
leaders were sentenced to prison 
terms ranging from It) years to life. 

Forty yeare later, only one of 
them - Rudolf Hess, 92 - is still 
alive and in prison. At one point he 
had been designated as Hitler's de- 
puty and successor. 

He remains incarcerated in Spun- 
d*w Prison, a 19th century jailhousc 
originally intended for around 6(X) 
inmates, that is located in the British 
sector or Berlin. Since 1966 he has 
been the only prisoner in the huge 
complex. His guards are platoon- 
sized detachments of American, 
Russian. British and French soldiers 


a wins svmbu 

Forty years afterthe Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunal 
announced its verdicts, only one prisoner is still in prison. 
John Dornberg reviews the case of Rudolf Hess. 
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who rotate the duty op a ‘monthly, 
busjs, The cost of maintaining. (he 
prison and its only prisoner Is born : 
primarily by the West German gov- : 
errimeiit. : . .... , 

Though Jie is in fufrlirgood physic-" 
al health , considering his age, Hess’s 
Sanity has often: beerilri doubt- ever 
siiiicp May 10, IW1 when hriflew in ; 
ah Me-Iip lighter from the. Messor- . 
sdimitt Aircraft Company's proving.' 


tweep Germany arid Britain..- ' f , ■ " ■ 
".The real 'motivei for -Hessls defect- ( 
tioni Mucfr end ed with liisihtafcera-,; 
tidnnSa ppsohe r-bf-war jo England.-; 
.remains obs^tirfc--. 



.. Though the Western Allies are 
1 reportedly willingto release him , the 


Rudolf H'ejs at: theflme of h is trial 
(top left apd right); (above) after] 
years Ofjmpwoflfnent, • ; ^ 


■ ml* . f || Fl — ■■ ' ■ ■■ 1 '. C ^ # 111 ■ 

v. the annexation of Austria, the ; 


farTrJmn r.yiji If WT.TiEMr 


IJplaiidi in. JM9 ;tjriit: 
, . . . i VV?I ■ V • - .. jt 

udngthep^deradp'thefc hii.v*ef 
i hbn^cl^Wnnt^jfils--; by HristV 1 

foll^Ws sph wolf-^Upcflgbr^Iiiit ' 
Borin government « ; 
TfCM'ure.hasngiiin'i; 
mfrigih^htjiipKtiis., On : • 
ChrinctfliOr. Helqiu^ Kohl 1 ': 


, rim ground!!.* 1 Defining Hess as ri 
: viick old nipft.v’-Kohl pleaded that 
•Jfo shoqld. be Vmerdfailvreleasecl to 
the cfrcle of; his familyand argued 
- that , this would be “in no Way 
synpnymdus with exoneration for his 
j Qniitfs -.* 1 . : 

'if Mon?oy«?ri goes: thejargumcm 
I- Si tied the 


Soviets are nol. One can only specu- ' 
late on their reasons. 'One may be 
that they hive always suspected that 
Hess’s flight to Britain was a top- 
level Nazi conspiracy to get England 
out of the . war before Hitler laun- 
ched his invasion bf Russia a month 

• .later. . j •_ • • 

:■ Another: reasbh for the Soviet 

• obduracy m?y be that they re-' 
.gard Hess and hfs continued incar- 
ceration as symbols of Nazism and its 
defeat in World War III,'.-. 

Certainly if : the So^iefr had got 
their way at Nuremberg 40 years 
. ago, . Hess would also. have, been 
executed. Whereas the chief French 
' judge,- H. Donjiedieu de Vabjres; 
origuialjy voted for V20 year sent- 
ence ; and . the American; and British ' 
: jUstlces - Francis: Fiddle and Geof- 
frey Lawrence ^ for life imprison- 1 

mept, the Soviet judge; tT. Nikifdi^ 
nko, called for the dpnth penalty, 
en tend ng; depended qua majority 
-fl three. of the; four. Judges', They, 
fir|ally compromised 
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Economics Mtoiistet! Waltfej 4 - 

Raedeir -’tvefp; freed:. on health 
rod lids >fiPr*nrt*Q Jn'oA jt tiiLi'i' .L a ..U r 


op .THE' men . tried I'aif „... r , 

■ no one had played 'a greater folpjm- 
:Hit|er?s -rise /to-poWer^or- botJnu 
!• associated with 'huM Ifon'g find 
•c|osaly, aif RtidolTH^i' Thpfr 
m collshpratlonbegariinl^ 

: it, whs; Hess; who' helped Hitler write 
\ Wfm.Ww/. bis blucdrlnt .for^pow 
; ;pi‘f wfrdri^upllv y^rejifinpri^bned :ai. r 

£ fedovttiiig -the 


abortive Munich beer-hall putsch In 
November 1923. Hess was also one 
of the few men who addressed Hitler 
by his first name and with the famil- 
iar da, used only by the closest of 
friends in German. ' 

■ He was torn, in Alexandria, 
Egypt, the eldest son of a wealthy 
German merchant family from 
northern Bavaria that had been in 
the; export-import' business in Egypt 
slnije the middle of tlip 19th century. 
Commerce was, also what Hess's 
rather had in mind, as a career for 
Rudolf; But despite training in busi- 
ly schools and apprenticeships in 
mei^hant houses,- ‘ -bookkeeping re-, 
roqined a mystery to mej” as he was. 
to write many y!ears later. ■' 
i . At the outbreak of Wprjd War .U 
Hess, thed 20, enlisted as an ,lnfan-: 
tryman in the royal, bavarian arniy, 
one f ihe elite forces of the German 
Awr jmachirie. He was iri the thick of 
the 'figbting jn Flanders and France; 
and later op the RqmariUn front; He 
waS t Wounded several tiities and rose 1 
Ip the ranks' from private -to : lieuteV: 
napt :: F.“+S 

Havuig rtadjifoni antic 
v-IR|t air Tjatfles and .y CJ » 
stSeb^, Mahfr^Cybn .Richthpfep;^ 
f; a : ceriainj 

eajn, corps and; 

frik^6tlJ16f 


he’as^igi 


.d ^jlpt.cbme 


flying school in Augsburg - the same 
airfield from which lie was to make 
Ins mysterious flight to England 23 
years later - Hess slopped in at 
Munich’s 1 9th Infantry R eg i men 
where lie first met Hitler, then a 
lance corpora! and orderly at the 
regimental headquarters. The en- 
counter was casual and brief but 
apparently memorahle enough for 
both men to remember years later 

It was not until Novcmher 1 - 10 
days before the armistice -that Hess 
arrived at the 35th Fighter Squadron 
on the Western Front. He was in 
flying action for only a week before 
the war ended. 

Back in Munich, after abortive 
attempts to enlist as a pilot with Free 
Corps units fighting left-wing revolu- 
tionary governments in the Baltic 
countries, Hess, then 25, enrolled al 
the University of Munich to study 
economics. Like many other 
student- veterans who felt betrayed 
by the loss of the war, the Kaiser’s 
and Bavarian king’s abdications, and 
the leftist democratic governments 
ruling Germany, he soon got in- 
volved in radical rightist politics. He 
was drawn to the little, cxtremisl 
German Labour Party, which Hitler 
had joined in September 1919 and 
had begun forging into his personal 
instrument on the road to power. 

Hiller, who was turning the parly 
from a debating club into a feared 
political movement , was also making 
a name for himself in Munich as n 
passionate orator whose beer-hall 
rallies were drawing bigger crowds 
with each performance. Hess heard 
him speak the first time in May 1920 
and was almost in a trance after- 
wards, telling his wife-to-be: "He 
made everything sound so logical, so 
clear." 

He immediately joined Hitler's 
party and became one of the found- 
ers of its private army - the brown- 
shirt ed SA storm troopers - whose 
"student company” he commanded. 

■ HESS MADE his first imprint on 
history during the beer-hall putsch of 
November 8-9, 1923. 

For sonic weeks prior to the failed 
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emergency and was being run by a 
triumvirate of men with virtual dic- 
tatorial powers: Gustav vori Kahr, a 
former Bavarian prime minister, 
who had been named general stale 
commissioner; Colonel Hans von 
Seisser, chief of the division-sized 
Bavarian Slate Police; and Lt. Gen, 
Otto von Lossow, commnnder of the 
German Army’s 7th Division and of . 
the Bavarian Military District, who 
wqs refusing to take orders from the . 
German central government in Ber- 
■ lin. A state government, with' an 
, elected prime minister, cabinet and 
parliament, still existed, but was 
virtually powerless. • ; 

Kahr was an outspoken monarch- 
ist and for weeks there had been 
rumours that he hoped to restore toe 
Bavarian crown prince to the throne 
: arid secede from the German repab- 

, lie. Lossow was so disillusioned with 

• the Berlin government that he was 
' sympathetic to Kahr’s alleged plans. 

Mixing into the turmoil were Hit- 
ler, whose party had become , the 
, strongest political force in Bavaria 

• and whose private army numbers 
15,000 men, arid Erich Ludendorn, 

. the World War l chief-of-staff, who 
: was Jivibg in Munich in retirement. 

On the night of November 8, Kahr 
Was Scheduled to deliver a major 
. policy speeoh io Some of Bavarian 
: and Munich's leadipg;citizejis in the . 
-Buergerbraeukeller, oneof the city s 
largest beer-hall auditoriums. Tn* ... 
furriptir was that he would announce .. ; 
: »■ Bavaria’s secession. Seisser ana Lw- 
sow were dub to be bri tfie platform 
. with him, and most members of the _ 

/• 'elected Bavarian govern men l-f|t tne 

> ,'^f i (Continued on page 8) k-. 
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(Canfiniti'd from page a) 

licuil table in I lie utnlicikv. 

Miller's plim was in sum > iiikI the 
beer-hall willi hi*, imnps. nccupy llu* 
city's key mililmy anil cniunmnic;i- 
liuns centres, lake the Bavarian 
I nil no minister ami ulbei cabinet 
niembcis prisoner, and. together 
with General l.mlciuluilf, pinelaim 
a new Bavarian ami Gcnnaii gnvern- 
inent willi Kalir, Seisser and l.nssnw 
in key sluts. Then, using L«Visow’s 
divisinn. .Seisser's slate pnlice and 
his own sliirm Iruupers, he planned 
In "march mi Berlin," l lie way Be- 
nito Mussolini had "marched on 
Rome" die year before, and pro- 
claim a right-wing rcgihie, deposing. 
Reich President Friedrich Ehcrt and 
Chancellor Gustav Stresemann. 

RUDOLF HESS'S role in this dra- 
ma, wiiidi sluned when Nazi sin mi 
iruupers, commanded by Gncring. 
surrounded die heer hall and Hitler 
clambered up in (he plalfnrm in the 
midsi nf Kahr's speech, was in lake 
Bavarian Prime Minister Eugcn von 
Kuilliug, members nfhis cabinet and 
oilier stale officials prisoner and to 
hold llicm as hostages until the coup 
had succeeded. 

Miller handled (he coup, his first 
attempt in grab power in Germany, 
amaleiirishly, ai times even 
nperel la-like. Ii collapsed when 
Kalir, Seisser and Lossow turned 
against him. And it ended in blood- 
shed on November f J when the Nazis, 
with I Eider and Lmlendorff in Ihc 
lead, marched through downtown 
Munich and engaged in a gun battle 
with Seisser's slate police. 

Bill I less played his pari with 
professional precision. While I filler 
was negotiating with the Irininvirs in 
a side mom u| die Ivei hall. Moss 
rounded np his hostages in die au- 
ditorium. 

Guarded by 20 heavily-armed 
storm troopers, he loaded the pris- 
oners onto a couple of trucks that 
had been requisitioned and took 
iliein to die suburban mansion of a 
right-wing publishing house owner, 
Julius Lehmann. Hess's storm troop- 
ers commandeered the house as a 
prison and fortified it by setting up 
machine guns in the garden and the 
entry hall. 

Repeatedly threatened with ex- 
ecution by Hess and his’ men, the 
hostages were held throughout the 
night and into the next day. When 
news reached the villa in the early 
afternoon of November 9 that the 
putsch had failed and that there had 
been a shootout, with 19 dead, on 
Munich's Odennsplatz, Hess was in 
a quandary about what to do with his 
prisoners: kill them in revenge or let 
them go and flee to safety across the 
Austrian border. 5U miles south of 
Munich. 

HE DECIDED on a compromise 

e ’. He told his men to wait another 
r or so, and then free the prison- 
ers and flee before police arrived al 
the mansion. Meanwhile he would 
take two of the prisoners - Franz 
Schwcyer and Johann Wulzelhofer, 
the ministers of interior and agricul- 
ture - as personal hostages. 

"1 decided to lake them into the 
mountains somewhere,” he was to 
testify lateral his own trial. “1 hoped 
to hide them in some hut or keep 
them as hostages as long as possible - 
in a ski hut or cowherd’s shack, high 
up." 

For ransom? As bargaining chips? 
The question was never answered, 
But for Schweyer and Wutzelhofer it 
was the start of a harrowing ordeal 
that they never forgot. 

Selecting t woof his storm troopers 
to accompany, him. Hess ordered the 
■twp poUlltinns, bojji- men in their 
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(Topi The wreckage of the plane in which Ht'ss made his dramatic flight from 
Gemianyto Scotland in 1941. (Above) Hess’s son Wolf makes an tip/nul for 
his father’s freedom, in 19 75. 


late 50s, into a cliaiiffeiir-driven 
touring car that he bad comman- 
deered the night before, and set off 
on a terrifying journey, exacerbated 
by his own sadism. 

At least four limes on the trip in 
the mountain town of Bad Tolz, 
where Hess hoped to meet up with 
another Nazi official who was to 
guide them to a secluded hut in the 
craggy Alps. Hess ordered the driver 
to stop in dense dark woods and 
leave the headlights on. Then he anil 
one of the storm troopers left to 
explore, as if searching for a conve- 
nient spot to hang or shoot Schweyer 
and Wulzelhofer. 

"It was uphill and downhill and 
through one dark, eerie grove after 
another." as Schweyer deser ihed the 
trip later. "Each time they dis- 
appeared for several minutes, 
obviously hunting for a place to do us 
in, Wutzelhofer and 1 were certain 
the end was imminent." 

For nearly four hours, Hess drove 
crazily through the mountains in a 
blinding snowstorm, looking for 
places to hide his prisoners who were 
nearly frozen and frightened to 
death. Around 7:30 p.m., he 
ordered the car to stop on the out- 
skirts of Bad Tolz, whispered some- 
thing to the two storm troopers, and 
then disappeared. After an hour’s 
wait in the open car, the guards 
ordered the driver to head back to 
Munich. They left the car in a re- 
sidential area and Schweyer and 
Wutzelhofer were driven, still terri- 
fied but unharmed , to their offices. 

Feeling he had “failed the 
Fuehrer," Hess spent the night with 
a political crony in Bad Tolz. The 
next morning, fearing arrest, he con- 
tacted his future wife. Use, who 
dutifully bicycled to the little moun- 
tain town to rescue hjm. Taking 
turns. riding the bike, they walked 
and rode through the foothills and 


forests on isolated hack funds and 
trails to Munich. 

I le hid willi fi ieiuLs lor a lew days 
and then lelt the city for the moun- 
tains again. Imping to reach Sub* 
burg. Austria by hiking across the 
fionlier. I le returned once more, 
when Use became ill, then dis- 
appeared again, and six months later 
surrendered voluntarily to stand trial 
along with oilier putschists. 

HESS SERVED a seven-month pnsjn 
term, together with I filler, al Lana- 
berg Fortress, west of Munich. 
Considering that he was guilty or 
multiple- kidnapping and a host « 
other crimes, he might then j iaw 
been sente need lo life impn s o?' 
nielli. But the political climate m 
Bavaria was on his side, just as it was 
on Hitler's, who, convicted oi 
treason and insurrection but sent- 
enced to only five years, did not even 
serve one. 

It was during their time together a 
Landsherg that Hitler began wrrtmg 
Mein Kampf, which Hess edited ano 
later typea prior lo its publication- 

The beer-hull putsch was a turning 
point for 1 filler and Hess. Instead 
trying to topple the hated democra- 
tic repuhlic by force, they came o 
of Landsbcrg determined to subv 
and undermine it by parliament- ; y 
means. The putsch had failed* but ^ 
failure whs the prelude to Hitler 
and Hess’s - climb to power. 

And it was also during the ,r 11 
in prison that the close fncndsmp 
between Hitler and Hess - 
formed, that Hess became 
Fuehrer’s deputy" - the crime 
which he was ultimately tn|o 
Nuremberg and imprisoned in op 

As such, Hie lonely old prisoner 
a jail designed for 600, guarded _r 
four platoons from four countr - 
remains u symbol. 
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Largest selection in the country 


We offer mattresses by the country’s largest and best known 
firms. Beginning with Sealy, world's bestselling mattress, on to 
the New Paradise, Israel’s holiest selling Item, and from there 
lo Mefi. the best health mattress. 


30 Night TEST TRIAL 


A good mattress is a purely personal matter. Our mattress 
experts will suit the mattress to your back and budget. Suiting 
the mattress to your back also includes a 30 night trial period — 
the time required for your bock lo adjust lo the new mattress. 

It h appens occasionally that even after 30 nights you ' re still not 
comfortable lying on the new mattress. But we don't leave you 
even Ihen. 

We will exchan ge your mattress lo r another one — until you' re 
completely satisfied. 

FITTED COTTON MA TTRESS PAD 


Free Fitted Mattres s Pad 
the Kitan mattress shield 


The fitted mattress pad separates mattress from sheet, thus 
safeguarding the mattress Irom becoming stained and soiled. 
The fitted mattress pad also safeguards the mattress from wear 
and tear over an extended period. 

Another Imporlanl asset of the filled mattress pad — it is easily 
washable In a washing machine. Fitted mattress pads ere, as a 
rule, used on the most expensive mattresses. 
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Country Club 
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NOBODY BUYS A rich Gur ;i cup 
* if O'lfi'c, in >l even The Jerusalem 
hi\i. He pays his uwii way. and Ire* 
»h)cs (lie treating. Il’s a .small lni( 
sign i fie mil detail Irom everyday life, 
deriving from a history of extreme 
self-sufficiency. Thai tj;iil enabled 
him. in years of careful [banning, 
despite a succession uf setbacks, to 
escape from I he Soviet Union and 
airive in Israel, via Japan, 13 years 
ago Iasi month. In the process, he 
was imprisoned, spent time in two 
menial institutions, and did haltle 
wiili stupid, vicious bureaucrats, in- 
formers and sharks. 

Today lie is a Western -looking 
capitalist who lives in the comfort- 
able Tel Aviv suburb of Neot Afeka 
with his wife and two children, aged 
seven and five. An engineer spe- 
cializing in air conditioning, he Iras 
hail his own company for the last five 
or six years. 

lie wears wire-fi anted glasses 
around his hlue eyes, and a stylish 
pastel cotton shin and In niseis. In 
his briefcase are his company’s 
hrot liuics, detailing his two inven- 
tions loi cleaning cooling systems 
one with chi- mica I loam and the 
otlti i by an inieimitlent automatic 
u-vcisal n| air- Mow through blushes. 

Ills niaunei id speaking is vciy 
mallei -of-fact. cmili oiled hul gen- 
tle. His Miiile, when it eventually 
appears, is not to he taken for 
giaiik-d. Only the lesions on his 
fingers, which lie occasionally picks 
at while talking, sign ;il a nervousness 
left ovc i lioiu the long hell in his 
hisloiy. 

.Every Russian immigiant lias a 
dilk-rent story, t iur\ is a little diflc- 
lent, because of the total isolation in 
which lie planned his exit. Elis isola- 
tion was pailly the result of peisonal 
inclination and partly a matiei of 
necessity, fine of the few times he 
look someone into his confidence 
and enlisted his cooperation, the 
man turned out to he a KGB infor- 
mer, and Gur wont to jail. 

The details of the story are related 
in a hook called The Escape: From 
Kwe in Tel Aviv. Gur wrote it in his 
tlieiHiiadvqu.itc English after arriv- 
ing in Israel in I ‘*73. It was rewritten 
and edited hv Alex Irvine, who was 
in charge of Anglo-Saxon immig- 
rants at the Beit Brodetsky immig- 
rant hostel in Ramat Aviv, where 
Gur spent his first two years in the 
country. 

It was only published in 1982 - 
ralher shoddily, witli glaring typo- 
graphical errors, hy the Translation 
Press of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Though the story is fascinating, it 
never received the treatment it de- 
served, and the book was hardly 
reviewed. 

AR1EH GUR was born Leonid 
Friedmanovich in Novosibirsk, in 
1946. His parents had fled east to 
escape the Germans, but returned to 
Kiev shortly after his birth. They 
each had a daughter from a previous 
marriage; Gur's half-sisters were 
much older than he. His mother, the 
only person to whom he was very 
close, died when he was young. His 
father he describes as distant and 
frightened: much of Gur's personal- 
ity was shaped in defiance of his 
father’s assumption that Jews are 
weak and must take what they can 

get. 

One day at school he got up and 
sacked a bully back; later, he con- 
vinced a local wrestling coach to fake 
him on for training. The develop- 
ment of his muscles was the most 
obvious expression of his cultivation 
of strength, His muscles served him 
well in 1973 when he jumped from a 
Russian fishing vessel off Honshu 
and spent five hours in the water, 
outwitting sharks. 

Though he didn’t identify actively 
as a Jew, lie went to a memorial 
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service at Babi Yar in 1969. The 
official service made no mention of 
the 80 ,000 Jews who died there, and 
when a group of Jews tried to hold a 
separate memorial service after- 
wards, they were hassled by the 
KGB and arrested. Gur, proud of 
Israel’s military achievements in the 
Six Day War, decided that the only 
place to live with dignity as a Jew was 
Israel. 

He studied surveying, then 
trained as an engineer, specializing 
in refrigeration, through a six-year 
correspondence course at the Kali- 
ningrad Maritime College - partly 
because that's what was open to him 
as a Jew. What was not open to him 
was work on a ship and that was the 
only way, he had decided, that he 
could leave the Soviet Union. 

His efforts to secure the necessary 
character references and visa won 
him a prison sentence and hospita- 
lization for “observation" Rt a men- 
tal institution. He did some observ- 
ing there himself - enough to fake 
years later an emotional instability 
that would be convincing enough to 
disqualify him for army service but 
not enough to eliminate the possibil- 
ity of working on a ship if he could 
get the other necessary papers. 

WHAT COMES through in the 
story is his utter determination. 
When, in the course of all these 
“adventures" he was on the verge of 
o genuine mental breakdown, he 
learned a variation of yoga in order 
to control his responses. \Vhen he 
realized the lacunae in his educulion 
in the humanities, he laiinched him- 




self on an intensive study program- 
me, starting with Spinoza. 

He learned to exploit the ineffi- 
ciencies of the Soviet bureaucracy, 
passing himself off as a high-ranking 
technician in order to make extra 
money repairing refrigeration equip- 
ment on communal dairy farms. He 

PROFILE/ ARIEH GUR 
Marsha Pomerantz 

cast himself as a party official when 
travelling in the Soviet Union, call- 
ing ahead to get a hotel room since 
anyone without pull had to sleep in 
the lobby. 

He learned Bnglish by immersing 
himself in translated Russian novels 
and paying someone to read the 
Russian original to him for compari- 
son . He listened to Voice of America 
talk-shows for the language and to 
jazz for relaxation. 

When he decided he would have 
to jump ship - if he could get on one 
headed for waters of a survivable 
temperature - he read everything he 
could get his hands on about the 
behaviour of sharks. His knowledge 
saved him during his five hours 
swimming and floating in the Tsu- 
garu Straits before a Japanese 
fishing boat picked him up. 

OVER COFFEE in a Tel Aviv caf£, 
| wonder if, having curried out his 
immigration plan entirely alone, 
Gur thinks others should, do it on 
their own. 


^ l il 'K l *1 ll-SN" I l.k'jllily ;is;t Jc- j, 

R- ; j -?a .my .mi w w. i y . 

IN "FHMn 11 ndiLmms. h,M rcqittt 
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stfm If M 4 fra • biggiiilii Pcssah 

Ml ife; M Irt with Ills Wife S laimlv, and they fast 
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Why not live in the U.S.? 

• — - — - — - — — " I here must be a an respondent 

v I Kiwi- vn the iiivirumiK.nl and your 

iniKi being." I le louiiil dial here. 

His arrival in Israel made head- 
venisago. hut *'it wasfnrgot- 
tv n allot hall a mmith." lie, too, pul 
bun as much as possible, 
hut t la- iv haw been some lasting 
\ f fleets. Tile solitaiv personality per- 

sists; lie has trouble sharing “either 
dangers nr good things. “ 
llis eltiUlren know nothing of his 
■ history, which is not surprising since 

they are still young. But neither do 
f||Pr most ol his friends ami acquaint- 

> aiiees know what he did to leave the 

EgS* Soviet Union. 

m "I didn't see in my actions any- 

thing that should advance my status 
fwS here." he says. “Thai must come 

. only from my technical achieve- 

v nienls.'’ 

I But to help people understand 

J him? He wrote the book, hut that’s a 

* . j. form of understanding at a distance. 

^ * "I don’t see the need to tell..." he 

| j. open up the experience for himself. 

review it and digest it. “But also for 
Saar » J the publicity." lie adds. “I won't 

m J deny it." The process of writing 

dr fascinated him. "Sometimes the 

IKl ‘ % hand starts wi it i i ig before the mi nd 

^ learned from his experiences, his 

first response is that lie gained the 
. leelmieal expertise which eventually 

mk ' • ' i* -- enahled him to arrive at his two 

py* * invent imis. and lie learned English. 

^ FrmK^t - as ^ 

study program- "No, not at all," he says. It's just learned English, by reading 
inoza, that not having grown up in the novels in translation and listening 
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"No, not at all," he says. It’s just 
that not having grown up in the 
Jewish activist atmosphere, lie 
doesn't feel he can be u spokesman 
for aliya. “I was always alone. I 
remained as I was as a child." 

But certainly some things 
changed. He decided by force of will 
to stop being the flabby, frightened 
child whose main solace was com- 
muning with his mother's spirit in u 
Kiev cemetery. "That wus a chal- 
lenge," he says. “And the necessity 
of circumstances. It was a struggle 
for survival with dignity." 

Still , it doesn't make him a spokes- 
man for anyone but himself. And 
besides, he's a little sceptical of those 
who do speak for the aliya move- 
ment. "There were some who were 
great spokesmen in Russia and then 
went to the U.S." He knew enthu- 
siastic Zionists at Beit Brodetsky 
who now live in the States. “And 
we’ll see about Sharansky," he says, 
"when all the trips abroad are over, 
and the meetings with Reagan." 

Perhaps those who left were simp- 
ly responding to reality, which fell 
far below their expectations? 

Gur shrugs. “I don’t blame 
them," he says. 

But his own case was different. 
“When I came I had two goals: to 
live in freedom, and to live in the 
Jewish State. The first was more 
important. But once I was here, I 
matured. I came with low expecta- 
tions, and the reality was better than 
what I had anticipated." Not that 
there weren't the usual clashes with 
bureaucrats who were "not even 
second-or third-rate.” 
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IMMEDIATELY after his arrival in 
Israel in 1973, the Soviet authorise 
searched his fnther’s flat in 
found no evidence that he knew 
his son’s escape. In fact, he w 
absolutely nothing, though he pro 
ably wasn’t surprised by it. A let; 
from the shipping company 1 ‘ 
formed his father that Gur had D 
rayed his country. . 

Gur refrained from contacting ^ 
family for five years, and then din i w 
only indirectly, through a f nendl . 
father died about four yeara ng^ 
One of his Ualf-sistera now lives 
Israel, and they correspond witn 
half-sister in the Soviet Union. 

Gur doesn’t know how hts l ® . 
reacted to his departure for is ’ 
but assumes he would have 
pleased, and would have like 
come himself. But Gur will nev 

sure. . . ln , c . 

"When you take a certain din: 

tion, you cut certain feelings- 
times it’s better to cut off a ling 1 - u 
as not tociit off an arm." 
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IN 1949, u middle-aged Lithuanian 
named Krt/vs I’aleiauskav entered 
the United Slates along with hun- 
dreds of thousands of reluuees Irom 
Europe. Palciauskus told U.S au- 
thorities that lie had been a del kina 
dairy cooperative in the town of 
Kovno. What he neglected to say 
was thin he had also been mayor of 
the town. During his term ol office, a 
glicllo was created, Jill Jewish prop- 
erty was coitliscaled. and I r-.iKKI 
Jews were killed. 

Palciauskus might have been able 
to deny that lie was ever anyllting- 
more than n daily dei k had the .lews 
of Kovim not taken pains to docu- 
ment their pel scent ion. hud they not 
succeeded in smuggling these docu- 
ments out ol the ghetto to a sale 
lulling plate, had ghetto Miivivms 
not retrieved the papeis alter tire- 
war and somehow smuggled them 
out of the Soviet Union, and had 
Efraim Zurofl not found this evi- 
dence in the archives of Yad Vasliem 
three years ago. 

Among the documents, Zuroff 
found an order signetl by Palciaus- 
kas, one of the key pieces of evi- 
dence that American prosecutors 
used in deportation hearings against 
him. 

For the past six years, this kind of 
research lias been Zurnffs specialty 
and his passion. His employer has 
been the U.S. Office of Special In- 
vesligulions, h division of the Justice 
Department that is charged with 
deporting wnrcriminals now living in 
the U.S. 

AstheOSrsnum in Israel, Zuroff 
was sworn if not to secrecy, then 
certainly to extreme discretion. 
While he found it satisfying to he 
part of an organization that has 
taken 55 war criminals to court over 
the past seven years, he wax frus- 
trated that he had no effect on what 
happened beyond the actual inves- 
tigation. 

It bothered hint that, with the 
exception of Ivan Demjnnjnk. Israel 
had not tried to extradite and prnse- 
cuie nnyof Uie war criminals that the 
U.S. government could not. by law, 
convict on criminal charges, though 
it could deport them for lying on 
iheir immigration forms. 

Beyond this, Zuroff knew llmt 
other coumriessuch as Australia and 
Canada werc'just awakening to the 
presence of war criminals within 
their borders. Yet he feared these 
countries might not be receiving 
enough evidence or encouragement 

10 set up iheir own versions of OSl . 
And so just recently, Zuroff left 

his job at OSl to assume what he 
hopes will be a broader and more 
influential role as director of the 
aimon Wicsenthal Centre’s new 
branch in Israel. 

FINALLY FREE to speak his mind, 
Zuroff talks with the force and fluid- 
'iy of a man who has been storing up 
sentences for six years. One of his 
[host emphatic themes is that Israel 
not doing enough to bring war 
cnminals to justice. 

- current situation in the U.S. 
s mat there are about 25 people in 
legation," Zuroff said. “All but one 
aje free, not incarcerated. They can. 
i any point, run away, leave the 
jJ Dtr y> escape from justice. If, 
wl ,. ever * a country, any country, 
nip t ^? r ext edition, those peo- 
anrUL be mtmediately put into jail, 
Uthey can no longer escape," 
tins situation exists because Amer- 
n law doesn’t allow for criminal 
Pjsecution of people who commit- 
twrJf ar Cnmes ,n Europe; these 
thJr e i_ can ’. however, be deported 

11 a civil procedure in which 
nli- PJ°secui°rs prove that the peo- 
P pi i 0Q their immigration forms, 
arrptfl ■ w ould a judge ngree to 
ina/iL° r ,m P nsori a person involved 

9 deportation hearing. An extradi- 
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Searching 


Israel's ambivalent attitudes towards prosecut- 
ing Nazi war criminals are a result of the 
country's current identity crisis, according to 
Efraim Zuroff, for the past six years the repre- 
sentative here of the U.S. Office of Special 
Investigations. Andy Court reports. 


tion request , however, would make 
this a criminal matter, thus changing 
the picture entirely. 

Yet since no country, including 
I si act, generally tries to extradite 
these people, most war criminals 
continue to lead comfortable lives in 
the U.S. while their lawyers stall for 
years in the immigration courts. 
Neither jailed nor required to post 
hail, the war criminals have the 
opportunity lo leave the U.S. before 
they tire deported to somewhere 
unpleasant - such as a country where 
they have already been sentenced to 
dentil in absentia for the crimes they 
committed. 

ZUROFF believes Israel has a re- 
sponsibility to extradite and bring to 
trial as many war criminals ns possi- 
ble. 

"Do you expect the American 
Government to do it?" he asked. 
“Do you expect Gaddafi to bring 
Nazi war criminals to justice? Who 
lias responsibility for Jews? 
Obviously, it’s the Slate of Israel 
which sees itself as ‘the inheritor of 
the Jewish people.’ That's exactly 
what it said when it wanted to get 
reparations payments from the Ger- 
mans. You want to be ‘the inheritor 
of the Jewish people?’ One side of 
that is the reparations payments you 
got from the Oermans. The other 
side is the responsibility that goes 

with it." _ |, _ ff 

“But it goes beyond that, Zuroti 
continued. "Why shouldn’t the 
Israeli government be pressing the 
Canadians and the Australians to 
take an active stance on this? When 
Joe Clark, the Canadian foreign 
minister, was here, did anyone speak 
to him about Nazi war criminals. 
Did anyone express Israel's concern 
that there are hundreds of Nazis 
living in Canada and nothing is being 
done against them”’) When Bob 
Hawke, Australia’s prime minister, 
cotnes here in September, is anyone 
going to talk to him about the Nazi 
war criminals in Australia? 


"Willi the exception of Demjan- 
juk. who lo a certain extern was 
forced upon us, there’s no question 
that there are people in the Israeli 
government who are not anxious for 
Israel to deal with this issue. Why? 
Because, first of all, it involves heavy 
expenses and ail sorts of technical 
legal problems. But most important- 
ly, there's a certain ambivalence and 
reluctance on the part of certain 
sectors of the Israeli populace to deal 
with the issues of the Holocaust. 

"What did the Jewish community 
in Palestine do during that time? 
What did the Jews of the free world 
do? The whole issue of how Jews 
responded: shecp-likc slaughter or 
not shccp-like slaughter? These are 
all things that are at the heart and the 
soul of the Jewish people in a sense . " 

Zuroff believes that the issues he’s 
discussing concern identity, not just 
history. He sees the different views 
that Israelis lake toward prosecuting 
war criminals in the context of 
Israel's identity crisis today. 

"There's a basic conflict in Israel 
between those who want a more 
universalistic country and those who 
want a more Jewish country, and this 
goes right to the heart of it." he said, 
"fs this a state of Jews or a Jewish 
state? 

"If this is a stale of Jews, the Jews 
who are living today in Israel are not 
threatened by the fact that there are 
Nazi war criminals alive who com- 
mitted war crimes 40 years ago. That 
doesn’t pose a threat to them, 
doesn’t bother them perhaps. But if 
it's a Jewish state, with Jewish priori- 
ties, with a Jewish agenda, with 
Jewish goals, then it has an obliga- 
tion to do something." 

THE HOLOCAUST was not a cen- 
tral issue in Efraitn ZurofFs child- 
hood. His parents were not survi- 
vors, nor did they "make a big deal 
out of it" as he was growing up. 

But as the son of an Orthodox 
rabbi and the product of schools 


affiliated with Yesliivu University in 
New York, Zuroff developed n 
strong Jewish identity, hie describes 
himself as part of a group Unit 
accepted the activist imperative of 
the 196()s generation, but applied it 
specifically Inward Jewish and Zion- 
ist causes. He recalls being 19 years 
old and reading the estimates of 
Arab and Israeli troops and amis in 
the days preceding the Six Day War. 

"1 remember silling there and think- 
ing: "Oh my God. there’s gni ng to be 
another Holocaust.” 

Zuroff joined tire- wave of new 
immigrants following the 1967 vic- 
tory. 1 lo spent five years earning his 
2 master's degree in Contemporary 
j? Jewry at the Hebrew University, 
d Duringa two-year visit to the U.S. 

< to gather material fur his doctorate 
Sj thesis, Zuroff became very involved 
with ihe I lolocit list. There he nre-l the 
- Nazi-lumter Simon Wiesentha!. who 
had lent his name m a private orga- 
nization of American Jews, known 
as the Simon Wiesenlhnl Centre. 
Zuruff served as the centre’s first 
director from 1978- 19811. 

Dedicated to education and poli- 
tical lobbying on matters relating to 
the Holocaust and other issues of 
Jewish concern, the Simon Wiesen- 
thal Centre has 32(1,0011 members in 
the U.S.. Zuroff said. Though the 
centre uses Wiesenthal’s name and 
contributes towards his work. 
Wiesenthal is not actively involved 
in the organization, which is run by 
its founder Rabbi Marvin Hier of 
Los Angeles. 

As the centre’s first director, 
Zuroff created the archives, library, 
and Holocaust museum at the cen- 
tre's Los Angeles headquarters, l ie 
also served as historical consultant 
for the centre's film "Genocide," 

. which won an Oscar award for best 
_ documentary of 1982. 
s Zuroff's first project for the Israel 
n office of the Wiesenthal Centre in- 
15 volves gathering information about 
|f the number of war criminals living in 
Y Canada and Australia. Although he 
remains a bit secretive on the sub- 
■j ject, Zuroff said that his invesliga- 
t _ live work at Yad Vashem lead him to 
( j a rich source of material about where 
. Nazis emigrated after Ihe war. 

He plans to assemble this informa- 
tion and hopefully present a com- 
pelling case to officials in Canada 
‘1 and Australia about Ihe number of 
;( war criminals living in their midst. 

0 Both countries have already estub- 
lished inquiries on this issue. 

Jr Zuroff also hopes to influence 
Israeli public opinion us a way of 
getting the government here to more 
actively prosecute war criminals. 

’ s Eventually, he plans lo widen the 
st activities and concerns of the 
vs Wiesenthal Centre to include such 
^ issues as "Jews in distress” today and 
the development of "a positive Jew- 
ish identity." Zuroff said he does not 
el believe that a person’s Jewish identi- 
re ty should be based solely on the fact 
to that Hitler tried to destroy the Jew- 
lis ish people. 

d. In addition lo his Holocaust work, 
sh Zuroff is part of a group that has 
adopted two Soviet refuseniks. He 
ws also served for a year and a half on 
ot the city council of Efrat, where he 
ire lives with his wife and four children, 
m- "You know,” Zuroff said, “it 
iat sometimes bothers me thut people 
m, see me. and right away they ask, 
t if 'What’s with Dentjanjuk?’ I’m total- 
ri- !y identified with this (Holocaust) 
ith issue." 


IN THE COURSE of his research 
for the OSl, Zuroff saw the difficul- 
ties that researchers have had deal- 
ing with the Holocaust. Often he 
would read the testimony of witnes- 
ses interviewed in the 1950s and 
1960s, when researchers were trying 
to prove that there was indeed Jew- 
ish resistance to the Nazis. 
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"If 1 hud a dollar Tor every time the 
interviewer asked, ‘Who smuggled 
the first gun into such-and-such ghet- 
to?’ 1 would he a rich mnn. But if I 
had a dollar for every time the inter- 
viewer asked, ‘who wus the mayor of 
Kovno who ordered the executions 
of these people?’ ! would he very 
poor." 

Unfortunately. Zurofl' was look- 
ing for information about the 
persecutors rather than (lie perse- 
cuted. While generally not finding a 
wealth of original documents, he did 
discover a good deal of valuable 
testimony and information about the 
internal politics of Ihe various com- 
munities. 

The most difficult challenge was 
finding witnesses from small Jewish 
lowns where almost the entire 
population had been wiped out dur- 
ing the war. One night before the 
trial of Bohdun Koziy. u policeman 
from the Ukmnian town uf Lysicc, 
Zuroff received a call from the U.S.: 
"We heard that there's a guy who 
sells lottery tickets in Bat Yam who 
used lo live in Lysicc. Find him." 

The man from Bat Yam wasn’t in 
Lysicc at the lime, lu the end. inves- 
tigators could not find a single Jew 
who lived in Lysicc during the time 
of Nazi rule. They did. however, get 
testimony front noil- Jewish Soviet 
citizens who witnessed the murders. 
The Soviets’ videotaped testimony 
was accepted in American court, 
where (he judge actually noted in his 
decision that Koziy was u murderer. 

The U.S. trial proved Koziy’s war 
crimes in the process of showing that 
he lied on. his immigration papers. 
The judge ordered Koziy deported. 
He is now in Coslii Rica. 

Is this, then a victory or a dis- 
appointment? Zuroff feels that it 
was better to deport him than lo do 
nothing. But he asks why the Israeli 
Government didn’t try to extradite 
Koziy, especially since the Amer- 
icans had already gathered signifi- 
cant videotaped witness testimony 
about his crimes. To be sure there 
would have been technical legal dif- 
ficulties using the testimony from the 
Soviet Union, a country which has 
no regular diplomatic relations with 
Israel. But those difficulties could 
have been overcome. 

ZUROFF emphasized that time is 
running out, not only because wit- 
nesses are dying, but also because 
many of the war criminals are dying 
as well. He completely rejects the 
argumeni that there is ho point pro- 
secuting a bunch of old men who 
soon will not be able to remember 
the atrocious acts they committed. 

“I want to quote Simon Wiesen- 
thal: ‘Those who ignore yesterday's 
murders pave the way for the mur- 
ders of tomorrow/ It has to be dear 
that there is no pardon for murder. 

“What we’re after is justice not 
revenge. Justice is an attempt to 
bring as many criminals as possible 
before a bar of justice. Let society 
judge murderers. Thai’s what society 
is all about: it's a contract between 
individuals, and part of that contract 
says that we will not let those who 
take another man's life. go un- 
punished." 

As evidence thut people have not 
"heard enough already^' about the 
Holocaust, Zuroff pointed to a sur- 
vey of high school students that the 
newspaper Hadashot did last year. 
Some of the students in the poll 
thought Ivan Demjanjtik was a Pris- 
oner of Zion. 

i "We bandy around the word 
Holocaust," Zuroff said. “We cull 
upon that term lo explain why we 
are, who we are. But I often think of 
them (the victims). How would they 
I feel if they knew that finally u Jewish 
• state was established and that state 
didn’t do everything it could to bring 
those killers to justice?" □ 
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N<»T A single gun w.is lo he -.ecu. .j\i-' - "'.C/\ 
] tut (hr whit I '>1 vc:ii •'>)<.! machine- i-’ t V '-\v 
Him miihIil' \v. r> in nur n< »sl I il>. for 
l In w il.iV/>. 

We \vi*i e ii gmup “I smile 15 
I >.| .it'll ji Mil nalisl-. whu had I h*l - ii in- 
vited mi ;i 1 c i in n| I lie Egyptian 
resents uf sniilliei it Sinai, willi the 
express ink-ill id pioiiioiiug imu isrn 
Irmn thiscnunliy in I Ik* siil-ii. 

All doors wen; open to us. The 
best uf lund anil aceumniDdalinns 
were pioviilcd. Our slightest wish, 
from an extra cup nf'| uikish enlfcc, 
in l he reopen inn nf a tourist ha/aar 
alter closing hours, was immediately 
fulfilled. Never has a tmir group 
been mi cosset led. And yet,... 

There was no escaping (he images 
in out minds: (he lias Uurka mas- 
sacre of almost a year ago, when 
Israelis' long and faithful love affair 
will) the beaches of soul hern Sinai 
was shattered by one afternoon ami 
evening of machine-gun fire. 

‘Ilimtighnui our three days, (he 
Israelis tried to come to some under- 
standing of what had happened. Iri 
separate piivate coil vet sat ions, in 
press confluences, and in discussions 
with groups of Egyptians whom we 
i lid alone, the way, we hied. For 
without an node islanding - or at 
least some kind of hi nr on thepuit of 
the Egyptians - that the wound of 
Kashmka slid lias to he salved, in list 
he salved, no amount ol tourist 
piomolion can help. No journalist 
can (ell his readers that the lime lias 
come to renew our tourism to the 
region. We need to know that it 
could not happen again. Somehow, 
that reassurance never came. 

The more the Israelis pushed for 
some acknowledgement, the more 
the Egyptians witlidicw into silence. 

In the cud. it began to scent as if we 
wore the bullies, and they the 
wronged. 
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5 A.M. WEDNESDAY. It’s pitch 
dark, i clambei up into the bus and 
try to make out the faces id my 
fellow passengers. But I can't see 
any of them. Suddenly I hear the 
welcome laugh of my photographer 
L.coTa. “I’ve brought 15 rolls of 
colour film,” she tells me. “I hope 
it's enough." t full asL-ep immediate- 
ly. 

I wake up ill bet Sokol ow in Tel 
Aviv, where the rest of our party, 
journalists from Dmw. Haareiz, 
Ma'uiiv. etc. join us. In Nes Ziona, 
more people come aboard. Suddenly 
the Imul speaker is switched on and 
the lour leader, tour operator Uzi 
Vered, introduces himself with a 
flourish. 

He spends the journey down to 
Bilai telling us in detail of his in- 
volvement in the early pioneering 
cloys of (his country, his love for 
every tree that we pass, for each 
spring, and above nil for the moun- 
tains and beaches of Sinai. An Egged 
tour guide for many years, before he 
started his own company, Uzi Vered 
is a natural communicator, which 
must stand him in. good stead with 
the tourists he brings to Israel. HLs 
company, Vered Tours, brings 
hundreds »if Americans, Japanese 
and Indonesians to visit here vuch 
year. 

It is he who has organized the trip 
in conjunction with an Egyptian tour 
operator. Mahmoud Aboul Masiti, 
of Ccnta Misr Tours, with ail the 
Sinai hotels and above all, with the 
active participation of the Egyptian 
consul-general in Eilat, Nassau Issa. 
who is directly dealing with Sinai. 

Itsn joins us at Tuba, and im- 
mediately, all bureaucratic hassles 
disappear. If it can take up to five 
hour, to pass through to flic Egyp- 
tian side, with Issa beside us. it lakes 
a mere 10 minutes. We are VIPs 
indeed. 

12 NOON, and we’re in Egypt, our 
passports duly stamiwd. Behind us. 
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Walking down the thousands of steps of Mount Sinai (top); spending the night «/ its peak (above). Coffee 
unyone? (opposite page, top). Coral Island castle (opposite page, below). 
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V.. nolle .III ClilplY t.iK. \V||;,|’ S j, 
(••I " I" • "»*' t-'i III. .tl> r. down 

t'.*lllllll lilt t'll. I- .l|l«)||u-| VctlKlc 

\\ till IMU I > >1 1 H.-»I III. niiiMile. I lies ;in_' 
.1* . • *1 ■ l| *.IH\ III;* I. -nil . I | .. »tiv ■ - . v.hti will 
.•I -»■• I’.' W'tli u - < *.o|V UK-Ill. It] (I, c 

wax Imm.i- iil.iu l\ «tu • ihcyatp 
.ill me.u iik'il 

One ot .nil >-i.Mi|i is 
Do i lie I ex pti.in i espcei imu- 
ble. dial tlu-y led vu- need such an 
eseoil seiviee? (Hi no. explains 
Veied. on the eoiili.iiy; u’s a nK > a . 
Mile »•! then u-speci I’m ns. that they 
send Mich a group to ensure nur 
journey i .MiiiHitli and xvjt limit hitch- 
es. 

The (|iiL a slion immediately springs 
(o mind: limv would the ordinary 
Israeli fare, without such special 
treatment'.’ Issa insists (hat for 
Israelis crossing the border, red tape 
will be at a minimum, i Ic personally 
will uuniunlcc this, he avers. 
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A FliW kilometres past Tabu, anil 
there beloie us is Coral Island, as 
familiar as mu own hack garden. 
But. to mil surprise, instead of the 
ruined remains ol tile Ciusadcr cas- 
tle, atop (he island stands n complete 
reproduction of the castle, oat lined 
against the blue sky as clearly as 
Playmohil. The Egyptians have re- 
constructed the whole edifice using 
the remains of the original building. 
We pile into small boats and chug 
across, then scramble up to wander 
between (he make-believe ramparts. 

Completed and dedicated by Pres- 
ident Mubarak in April this year, 
this Crusader toy town awaits an 
array of admiring visitors. But. for 
the first time, we begin to realize the 
dimensions of the dearth of tourism 
to Egyptian Sinai. 

Not only do our vehicles appear to 
be the only ones on the road south, 
but also, at (his first slop, at diecaK 
opposite the island (in Israel's time, 
Jackson's cafe, serving fish and 
chips) where they serve us lunch, 
there do not seem to be any tourists 
at all- 

No. there in one corner, sit some 
Cairenes, two couples and a child 
apiece. 

I join them as they sip their soft 
drinks, and we talk: Taha. 

What would you do, if you had tu 
solve the Taba question? I ask them. 

Spontaneously, without much 
thought, the woman on my right, 
whose head is uncovered and wlm*e 
bright yellow dress conics from the 
best of bout ii pies, answers: "Split d 
down the middle •• even divide the 
hotel, if necessary. Divide it be- 
tween the two countries, equally. 

I lor husband answers more men- 
surcdly: "No, it should be done 
differently - we'll lake the ternlurjf. 
the ground that the hotel is bum 
upon, and you can have the Imlci. 
You can still tun it. and keep tw 
money... just give us back the land- 
The second mail agrees with tin 
first: Yes, you don't need the land- 

after all, it was- is-- mus. 

The second woman, equally ele- 
gantly dressed, but with her li«w 
covered in (imlitional siylo- 
What you must do is give it all pa«- 
What we need fimn you Israelis is 
"goodwill gesture." Wedidlhesan 
when Sadat came to you mlK ' * e ‘ 
ugo, now it's lime for a gesture 
your part. . .. 

As I take my leave, the I 
woman takes me aside. "What i *• 
(about splitting it down the nlltW L 
didn't mean in earnest," she 
me, worriedly. “1 really n ] ea,1 1 t . 
the others said, that you should g 
back all the territory..." 

APART from the two wupfcs. J; 
are the only visitors. Outside m 
caf£, smartly uniformed ti 
police stand to attention. At 
completely unarmed, issa. 

(Continued on page Ml 
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(Con I in t in I from page 12 1 


consul-general. explains: since last 
Sneed l\ attack, the military jx»lice 
have been pulled back tc» bases away 
from the tourist areas. Instead, tour- 
ist police are in charge of the resorts, 
:u ul 111*1 a gnu is to he seen. 

Back in the bus, Issa stresses the 
need for peace: "There is no alterna- 
tive, for you, fur me, for my sou and 
yours. A cold peace, a warm petite, 
that doesn't matter, what matters is 
goodwill. 'I here will always be prob- 
lems - bothers have problems, hus- 
bands and wives have problems, 
that’s normal. What do enemies 
liiiveV War.” 

The iiornisiliyatimi of the peace 
process is fssa’s constant refrain 
throughout the three days we spend 
with him. And the path to norma- 
lization is through meetings between 
ordinary l.’.gyptians and Israelis. In a 
word: tourism. 

Halid, our Egyptian guide, ex- 
plains his anupali inis' hick of in- 
terest in Sinai holidays: yes, they 
came during the high season but. 
really, the Sinai is loo dull for them. 
Cairenes are city people, and want 
result towns with an active night life. 
"Here, it’s too quiet," he adds. 

AS Tl I E bus wends its way down the 
familiar road towards Nuciha. the 
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lcni|Ki. Below stretches tlic empty 
sands. The blue sea beckons. .Silent- 
ly, we troop back into the bus. A few 
moments drive, and we will be nl lias 
Bnrka. 

Back in the bus. Vcred gives us his 
emotional explanation of the iniis- 
saere: to understand Ras Bnrka. we 
have Ln liuderstaml the basic differ- 
ence in Egyptian mentality. No sol- 
dier will do anything unless he is 
given explicit orders by the officer 
above him. No soldier will ever act 
upon his own initiative. And, in this 
tragic case, the top three comma n- 
dds of the area, including the 
consul-general, were away. If issa 
had been there, the wait for medical 
treatment would never have hap- 
pened. Vcred says. 

"With all the pain, we must con- 
tinue to visit, to bring Israeli tourists 
here. That's the road to peace.” 

Winding up his speech, he sug- 
gests that a memorial to the murder 
victims be put up at the site, in a 
gesture by the Egyptians. 

Issa denies Vered’s interpretation 
of the events: "You mentioned that 
the wounded on the mountain could 
not get medical help, were not 
allowed to get the help from the 
Israeli doctor on the beach. But 
there were Egyptian ambulances 
and Israeli doctors present in the 
area. The reason why they weren't 
allowed to give aid was that the 
policeman was still shooting. The 
soldiers up there did not .want any- 
one else to get hurt - they were 
protecting tnetnj No one could 1 
approach the top of the dune while 
the policeman was still up there 1 
shootingi The moment it was possi- 
ble, ambulances were sent. There 
Wfli no delay in medical help, ft was 
physically impossible to give help 
while this policeman was still active. 

"No one could have predicted this 
act,. No government . can prevent 
accidents like this happening again, r 
This crime i.wajs greeted with horror 
in Egypt., 1! hopo ; that soon we cart : 
overcome the trauma of this incident : 
and; return Iq being lium&V beings ■ 
together.”;', ■ 
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Sharm e-Sheikh town (above left). Israel’s Taba checkpoint (above right). Entrance sign to Dahab beach has unpleasant connotations (below). 
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dunes down which our children slid. 
Hof Hayerushahni it was called, and, 
year after year, the same families 
packed their bags and tents to spend 
idyllic Succot days on the shore. 

We ask Vcred to stop the bus, for 
a closer look. 1-lc refuses - on the 
way back, he promises. Silently, wc 
continue our trip towards Nueiba. 
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IN NUEIBA, we swing past the 
deserted moshav, to stay nt the 
brand new Sayadia Beach Hotel, 
where sparkling dean bungalows 
uonl the beach, and hot and cold 
sally water springs from the showers. 

We make a concerted dash for the 
peach trying to splash the doubts and 
[cnsions of tne day from our 
thoughts. 

At night, the tour organizers have 
scheduled a press conference. Tired 
and emotionally exhausted, we 
assemble in the dark beside tiie pool . 
remaps more emotionally involved 
man any of us, Vered begins a plea 
io Hassan Issa for greater under- 
; standing of the Israelis’ pain. 
oo lssa responds in kind: Try to see us 
« We really are. Try to explain to 
your readers that the goal is to 
consolidate the peace... 

.r ut the journalists won’t be put 
S ^ehUy. What does he mean 
l7 e ne h hf promises that Sinai is now 
fio e V? r fcradis? Would the Egyp- 
,3 s «tow Israeli ambulances in 
n 3fShTaba, in Lhe case of a car 
ttcadent? 
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Issa: Would the Israelis allow nn 
Egyptian ambulance team into their 
country if an Egyptian was involved 
in u car accident? He is clearly 
affronted. 

But if the Egyptians needed help 
after h major accident, would they- 
allow the Israelis to provide it? 

"We will not hesitate to ask any- 
one for help if necessary - we have 
no inhibitions about, this," Issa re- 
plies. 

What is the possibility of seeing 
Egyptian tourists in Israel? 

"Yes, there are restrictions upon 
Egyptians travelling to Israel," Issa 
admits. “But there are restrictions 
upon Israelis travelling to Egypt too 
- such as those your army imposes. 
(Israelis serving in the regular army 
or in the reserves have to gel a letter 
of permission before travelling 
abroad.) 

What of insurance for Israelis who 
want to take their cars into southern 
Sinai? "We have an insurance com- 
pany at Taba, which provides insur- 
ance for seven days, at $1 a day. 

What of the Israeli yachts which 
have been turned back en route to 
Coral Island? 

Issa is indignant: "In most cases, 1 
see the Israeli boatowner cannot 
accept being stopped from going 
where he was used to going for the 
past 10 years." He tells the story of 
one Israeli yachtsman who "kidnap- 
ped" the Egyptian policeman who 


attempted to stop him continuing on 
to the islnnd. 

As we return to our bungalows, 
wc realize that what Issa says is true: 
we cannot accept that all this is no 
longer ours. 

BACK in the bus, the following 
morning, travel operator Mahmoud 
Abdoul Maati tells us that from 
November, his company will have a 
permanent office in Eilat to deal 
with groups and individuals who 
want to visit the southern Sinai. 
Visas, bus tours, car insurance and 
hotel bookings, can be arranged 
from his office, and if a family or a 
group makes a booking at the hotels, 
there will be a representative waiting 
for them at the Taba border to help 
with the red tape. 

There are no restrictions upon 
Israeli families wanting to go camp- 
ing, he explains. They can, if they 
wish, eat their meals at hotels, where 
a full meal costs about $7, and a fish 
meal only $4. For those who want 
hotels, bed and breakfast for two in 
Dahab is about $25 for a couple in a 
double room. In Nueiba and Sharm, 
it can reach $40 or $50 in the summer 
high season. 

Among the party are Prof. Gab- 
riel Warburg and his wife Rachel, 
who run the Israeli Academic Centre 
in Cairo. Founded five years ago. as 
part of the Egyptian-Israeli culluraj 
agreement, it serves both Israeli 
academics in Egypt and Egyptian 


students who need help in their Heb- 
rew studies. 

About 1,000 Egyptian students 
have chosen - or rather, have been 
told - to study Hebrew, Warburg 
tells us. The emphasis is upon lan- 
guage and literature, and there are 
three students were who are in stages 
of completing their doctoral theses 
on Amos Oz. 

"The peace agreement is only a 
piece of paper. It is up to us to fill it 
with content," Warburg says. 

Even during the emotional days 
after Succot last year, the centre was 
still full of Egyptian students, he 
adds. His hope is that the promised 
Egyptian cultural centre will at long 
last be established in Israel. Prom- 
ised as part of the peace agreement, 
it was about to be set up last year 
only to be halted by the massacre. 
He" has high hopes that this week’s 
talks will get the project moving 
again. 

IN SHARM, we pass the familiar 
buildings, and take refuge from the 
heat beneath the Israeli-built sun 
shades on the beach. 

In the water, Israel TVs Robert 
Dassa (who spent 14 years in an 
Egyptian prison) gets into an ani- 
mated conversation with a group of 
visiting Egyptian students. 

What do they discuss? Ras Burka, 
Ras Burka. 

Do you know what happened, he 
asks them. 

Of course, they answer. The man 


must have been mad. But he paid the 
price... he was killed, to keep the 
Israelis quiet. 

Dassa: Bui he hanged himself. 
Students: Nn. wc don’t believe that. 

Dassa: Do you think the punish- 
ment was fair? 

Students: If he was mad, then no 

E u nish incut should have been given 
im. But if he was sane, then the 
punishment was l ight. 

In Sharm, after swimming, the 
nine-year-old daughter of Multi 
attaches hcrselt to me. Help me do 
my hair, she asks, 1 willingly comply. 
Help me with my clothes. I help her. 
Put my socks on for me, she- says. 
Now my shoes. 

Can’t you tic your own laces? I 
nsk. 

No, she says. Someone always 
does it for me. 

For the well-brought-up daughter 
of a well-to-do Egyptian family, not 
being able to do up your own luces is 
a sign of affluence. 

THROUGHOUT the long after- 
noon, we travel through the unbe- 
lievable mountain territory towards 
Santa Katarina. The lunar landscape 
is as harsh and unforgiving as it was 
while in Israeli hands, unchanged by 
mere human conquerors. 

At dusk, we come to Santa, where 
the Egyptians have built a truly 
attractive bungalow hotel of grey 
rock, seemingly hewn straight out of 
the mountain. Dedicated by Mubar- 
ak earlier this year, it is managed by 
the 26-year-old grandson of Mus- 
lupha Khalil. Although the bunga- 
lows themselves are not expensive, 
for tourists with empty purses there 
are some rudimentary rooms to be 
had for $3:5B anight. 

And, of course, the night itself is 
short: at 2 a. in., we are awoken, 
provided with coffee and a boxed 
biciiklasl. and stall the climb up to 
the tup of Moum Sinai. 

In total darkness, the group stum- 
bles up the first part of the mountain. 
As dim light begins to appear over 
the mountain tops, the climb gets 
steeper and our breath more ragged. 
The last, almost vertical, steps to the 
mountain peak seem endless: even 
Halid, our tour guide, is silent. 

How often does he do this climb, I 
nsk him. In high season, three times 
a week, he answers, and laughs at 
the amazement on my face. 

As pink dawn touches the sur- 
rounding peaks, we reach the lop, to 
5 be met by a grey-faccd and shivering 
i bunch of Egyptians, who have spent 
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bunch of Egyptians, who have spent 
the night in icy winds and total 
darkness, without even a sweater 
between them. 

As we stand, transfixed, at the 
top, watching the sun slowly rise 
over the further peaks, I realize 
that... if there was ever a place for 
forgiveness, it is here. 

We stagger down the 3,400 steps, 
sweating as the heat of the morning 
sun increases. 

At the bottom, we barely can keep 
our eyes open enough to see the 
icons and skulls of the Greek Ortho- 
dox monastery, founded in 342 CE, 
where the priest in charge receives a 
present of Israeli honey, and, asks, 
in earnest, for a gift of “Tmiva milk” 
next time (virtually no fresh milk is 
to be' had throughout the southern 
Sinai). And please send me a copy of 
The Jerusalem Post, he adds. 

In the bus for the long journey 
back to Israel, conversation is desul- 
tory. Interest focuses upon the 
ongoing romance between one of the 
Egyptians and an Israeli- It 
there are some uneasy 
glances, it is not because of a rela- 
tionship between Arab and Jew, but 
more because both are of the same 
sex. 

We reach Jerusalem at 12.45 on 
Saturday morning, still with thesand 
and salt of Nueiba in our hair. □ 
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I-.iii.iiuh.-] An. ill -.luniNi-d mii-i in ili-.- 
* lc*.i"i i U y« , ;n\ h.r. \ u.SJi-d i hie:. 
1“ ii\«.liar:n.li‘i in asnimsliiiii 1 piiifij- 
Mini but I lit* ili reel ion they poiiii in is 
aneiei itii-.'ilci m\:.ii‘ry. 

Anaii whs j JJ-\t:ii - ulil aitlifuli-- 
irical r»l nttfiil at Jji-bjvv. Hniv<-iMly 
wni king nil si tliusis mi | lit cciilral 
Negev w hen lie was ofteivd a lift in a 
jeep in I’nian in ilie Ai:iv;i in 1953. 
Willi mo can locus of wak-r, lie v.i 
'■*111 alone west wind up Wadi E’aran. 
intending in survey l lie country us lie 
niailc his way llm •hl>Ii I lie "bleak 
desert in | lie Ramon t 'rater. 

< hi the* secmnl day nf his urriimiis 
trek, lie lost his he aril igs unci ili ill heel 
*i minimum n. see whether lie could 
make mi! Ilie cralei , 01 else greenery 
thiil uiiglii indicate a water source. 

Mount Carcoin in the 
Negev has been a 
paramount site of 
worship and 
pilgrimage for over 
1 ,000 years. But is it 
Mount Sinai? The 
Post's Abraham 
Rabinovich reports on 
current archeological 
research. 

Reaching Ili*- lop. he Inuml himself 
“ii a plateau four k Home l res lung 
:nul “lie kilninelie wide. Halfway 
acmss it. lie lesled in a Miiall ile* 
piession and noticed markings on 
snnie “f tin- stones ainiunl him that 
l““la , 'l aim mi like picture*. of hu- 
nians. 'Ilie exhausted young innii 
lonke«l clover .uni saw that he was 
nut hallucinating. Suiiieiiniu. plainly 

ii liquity. men had dim hod thi.s 

barren mountain and cui lhe.se pic- 
tures in in the Mime. 

Spying a nearby spring from the 
edge of ihe mountain. lie descended 
in di ink the letid water. 1 1 e spent the 
itiylii beside the spring, sharing the 
oasis with antelope and other desert 
wildlife coming to drink. 

Several months Inter, he found his 
way back with u small party from Sde 
Boker (hat included a geographer 
and discovered two other groupings 
ill ruck art indicating sonic kind of 
tul tic worship. In l‘>5-l, Aiuui pub- 
lished an article on his finds in the 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly. 

He subsequently returned to his 
native Italy to become director of the 
Centre for Prehistoric Studies at 
Brescia but his thoughts frequently 
returned to the Negev mountain. If 
was obviously a holv mountain to 
ancient man and its location in the 
middle of the desert puzzled him. It 
was n full day’s march off the main 
caravan route between the 
Mediterranean and Gulf of Eilat, far 
from substantial walei sources, but it 
hud evidently been the project of 
pilgrimage in antiquity. 

It would be more than 20 years 
before Anati had an opportunity to 
seek it out again. Coming to Israel in 
l**75 on behalf of his institute for 
work in the Negev, he drove by jeep - 
westward from Panm one day in an 
attempt to find the mountain but 
could not retrace the steps of Ills 
youth. 

In 1978, lie returned to Israel to do 
a survey of the Aruvu and decided to 
try again. Accompanied by three 
assishmu. he climbed two mountains 
west of Parun and found them im- 
f;iniiliar. When he reached the top of 
a third, he recognized the plateau he 
had first seen in 1953. Maps desig- 
nated it siv Mount Carcoin. The 
Buduiii knew u as ./,*/>, -f I drill - 
Mount of Holy Days. He would 
return regularly over the coming 
years with archeological teams to 
survey the mountain and the sur- 
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smatt excavation at the foot of Mount Cnrcom f lop). Rock drawings 
snowing figni «. on the nf ntling path up the mountain . f Liora Muriel ) 


rounding area. By 1982 he had iden- 
tified 2b archeological sites dating as 
far back as 3.000 BCE. 

THE MOUNTAIN was rich with 
flint, precious to Stone Age man as 
raw material for tools. Many flint 
workshops could be identified. The 
sleep mountain was sealed by two 
paths -one consisting of steps cut into 
the rock and the uther a winding 
snake path lined on both sides by 
rock drawings. Some figures were 
depicted with hands raised, evident- 
ly in prayer. Symbols like slashed 
lines were sumeiimes curved into the 
ruck near the figures but there was 
no writing. Anati came to view this 
as a pilgrimage path. 

On the plateau Was an incredibly 
rich collection of rock art, ritual 
stone circles, graves and other man- 
made features. At the edge of the 
plateau ahove the steep eastern fnce 
was a 1.5 metre-high pillar sur- 
rounded by a circle of stones. The 
site ol the shrine offered a spectacu- 
lar view' of the nearby mountains. 

In 1983, Anati publicly suggested 
the possibility that Mount Carcoin. a 
mount a in already holy some 2.01)1) 


years before Moses, might be the 
biblical Mount Sinai. A major hitch 
to that theory was the lack of evi- 
dence of remains that could be dated 
to the period of the Exodus, the 1 3th 
century BCE. 

Anati, who has continued return- 
ing to the mountain every year, has 
just published a summary of his 
lemifs exploration to date. In an 
area oF 160 square kilometres 
around the mountain - an area in 
which virtually no archeological sites 
were known until six years ago - 
more than 500 sites have now been 
identified. 

Numerous villages from the third 
millcnium BCE were located in (he 
valleys surrounding the mountain 
although no habitation was found 
nlop the mountain itself. Three 
different types of settlements were 
identified, apparently housing 
populations with differing social and 
economic structures although rough- 
ly contemporary in time. One was 
small clustered villages with 
threshing courtyards and other ele- 
ments of an agricultural character. A 
second type appeared communal in 
character, with one or two large 


enclosures for livestock serving the 
entire settlement. The third kind, 
consisting of rooms built around 
courtyards, seemed to have served a 
nomadic tribal population with a 
strong patriarchal organization. In 
the centre of such settlements was an 
especially large courtyard complex, 
apparently solving the liibal leader. 

“Is it possible to i elate these diffe- 
rent patterns nf settlements to speci- 
fic peoples mentioned by Egyptian 
sources or by the Bible?" asks Anati. 
"Some suggestions do not seem im- 
possible but wc would rather post- 
pone them until a more advanced 
stage of research." 

ANATI sees the mountain as having 
been “a paramount site of worship 
and pilgrimage" for more than 1 ,00!) 
years. In the unique concentration of 
rock art assemblages atop the 
plateau, Anaii’s team has counted 
more than 35,00ft figures as well as 
many altar-likc structures. 

At several of the rock art .sites 
there was evidence of large fires as if 
there had heen performances or ser- 
vices employing fire and art. The size 
of the burnt area sometimes mea- 
sures 20 metres in diameter and 
discoloured rocks testify to the fires, 
intensity. "The plateau appears to 
be literally covered by traces of hu- 
man performances, the meaning and 
function of which still requires furth- 
er analysis," says Anati. 

Some rock art sites consist of cir- 
cles of engraved stones. Sometimes 
figures were carved into si undine 
pillars. Collections of "peculiar 
stones" were found in more Ilian 10 
locations on the plateau - natural 
stones resembling human or animal 
figures deliberately assembled in 
one spot. 

The mountain ceased being a reli- 
gious centre somewhere around 
1,800 BCE. No sign of human pre- 
sence has been found in the area 
between that period and the ninth 
century BCE to which a single settle- 
ment has so far heen dated. More 
pronounced signs of resettlement 
enn be attributed to later centuries 
including the Roman. Nabatean and 
early Moslem periods. But the area 
had Inst its holiness and cultural 
tradition. The largest settlement of 
all, a village with 108 houses aligned 
in neat rows and guarded by watch 
posts on the surrounding hills, dates 
to the fourth cenlurv BCE. "This is 
about the time of Alexander the 
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Uvii .i inilii.il v him. illation and j t 
pi»>l mM\ had a i.ithei short dura- 
tion.’' 

Ili<- team, which includes mem- 
Ivis “t the Aichcnlngical Smvcvof 
Im.u- 1. this v.-ai climbed ;i | <c;ik south 
ut N 1* him I t'aicoin ami Imuul four 
i non i line n la I plallmnis skilfully run- 
st r utii'il 1 1 om huge nn worked 
slimes. Measiniui' up to lit metres in 
diatnelei they had served as burning 
plallmms. the stones in some places 
seeming In have been I’m mod into a 
conerel e-like Invei by the intensity 
of Ihe heat. 

Viilnally no bones have been 
found in the area, making it unlikely 
(hat i hey seived as funerary pyres. 
Fires fioin the peak, which' domin- 
ates the I'uian Desert, could have 
been seen as fin ns 6ft km. away. 
Anati says that colleagues have sug- 
gested a connection to the biblical 
passage. "..And Mount Sinai was 
altogether in smoke because the 
Lord descended upon it in fire. And 
the smoke thereof descended ns the 
sin i >ke of a furnace and the whole 
mount quaked greatly.." Anati 
notes however that this does not fit 
in with his theory about Mount C'nr- 
com being Mount Sinai since Car- 
eom itself is three km. away. 

ONE OF the most intriguing finds 
this year has been a score of sites 
surrounding Mount Carcoin at a dis- 
tance of two to three km. from its 
loot. Called by Anati "plaza sites." 
they consist ol stone-built structures 
forming a circle around a central 
plaza. The sites themselves form a 
circle around (he mountain ami lie 
along the main trails leading toil. All 
are easily accessible and are located 
oil slopes where they can be seen 
from plaza sites in each direction. 
There is no water source near any of 
them. Five of the 21 1 sites consist uf 
double plazas, two abutting circular 
compounds. 

Soundings have failed to find any 
connection of the sites to burials. 
The notion that they might have 
served as guard posts docs not seem 
reasonable in view of their lack of 
fortification. 

There were suggestions that they 
might have sorvedas holy "hounds.’] 
such tis those lound Mount Sinai 
which the Israelites were forbidden 
to cross. Anati notes, however, that 
several settlements contemporary 
with the plaza sites were found at the 
foot of the mountain, inside the line 
of the plaza sites. 

Although these sites included liv- 
ing quni lers. says Anati. most of the 
structures were noil-residential . in- 
cluding silos and workshops. Sonic 
had flint workshops with beautifully 
made and apparently never- used 
tools. Anati speculates that tools 
may have been both made and sold 
there. 

"One gathers the impression, ’ he 
says, "that the plaza sites may have 
been commercial places.” But why 
such large market facilities -some ut 
them almost the diameter of a foot- 
ball field - surrounding a mountain 
in the middle of the desert? Anati 
suggests the notion of "a prehistoric 
Lourdes" where incense, holy water 

or other elements for worship were 
sold to masses of pilgrims making 
their way to the Holy Mountain from 
near and far. "The idea," lie says. * is 
still to be proven. There may l’ e 
further surprises tu come. " 

Although these sites dale hun- 
dreds of years before the Israelite 
Exodus from Egypt, the notion of 
Stone Age supermarkets or souvenir 
shops with enterprising merchants 
peddling holy wnter and. who 
knows, flint souvenirs at a foot o» A 
mountain on the Sinai border may 
change our image of those 40 years 
of lonely wandering in the desert. 
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Edward Grossman visits a museum which is 'A labour of love. 1 
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MANY DIFFERENT people have 
Hved in this country at many diffe- 
retlt J ,ines - Scrape the ground, and 
you II find their bones and liandi- 
ork - coins, pottery, fabric, tools, 
mouses, weapons. The scraping and 
cratclung and digging, the sifting 

ri2h - sot I ing and collecting of this 
e ons, has been proceeding on a 
ore or less free-for-all basis during 
ncentire short history of the current 
wish state, according to the 1986 
J-OniptroHer’s Report. One of the 
tS U i not mcn * io”ed in the report is 
ai v^L asant wcheological museum 
*u Kibbutz Mayan Baruch. 

, museum is one man's labour 
mii,?^- ^mnon Assaf began the 
cction in 1946, when he was told 
nf !2 0,lt t0 P^ ,lt beans in die field 
,h. n . cw settlement and found 
ne remams of some 2ft.flUU-year-old 
ax , es ; Some of the more hand- 
wme of these now form part of tin 
hl “ tr 8ving the history and pre- 
r y °f human habitation in the 
arrow valley between the hills of 
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Lebanon and the mountains ot 
Syria. 

The objects are presented ahpie- 
lively and nriungcd dearly and intel- 
ligently. so that even someone who 
isn’t crazy about archeology may 
enjoy a visit. There are Byzantine 
statuettes and vases, Roman coins, 
skulls reconstructed from fragments, 
and several Bron/e Age jars rare 
enough for the Antiquities Division 
of the Education and Culture Minis- 
try to have claimed most of them 
when they were dug up by Assaf and 
his team of kibbutzniks 30 years ago. 
THE PRIZE exhibit is a 12,000- 
year-old burial site from Ayan. an 
excavation south of Mayan Baruch. 
Three complete skeletons, just as 
they were found, have been carefully 
transferred to lie at your feel m a 
glass ease. There's an infant with a 
bracelet on its arm, an adult curled 
up like a fetus, and next to them, t ie 
skeleton of a puppy. Explaining the 
significance, Assaf will tell you. 
"This is the earliest known evidence 


of community between man and 
dog." 

Assaf, whose job on the kibbutz is 
to be a driver and all-round handy- 
man. is self-taught. He corresponds 
with professional archeologists and 
anthropologists; he has participated 
in digs in Iran. Turkey and Cyprus. 
This year he is the he ail of the Israeli 
Prehistoric Society, a group of se- 
rious dilettantes. 

It was a guod idea also for him to 
exhibit the tusks and teeth of a 
prehistoric elephant from the 
Galilee which weighed between 30 
and 5ft tons alongside some delicate, 
tiny flint arrowheads and knives. 
Our ancestors were perhaps even 
braver and more cunning than we 

ar Mayan Baruch is 10 minutes by car 
from Kirynt Shmono. The entrance 
fee to the museum, which also buys 
you a lecture from Assaf, is NIS 1 .40 
- no more, as he points out, than the 
price of a fdafel It is open seven 
days i\ week, from «) a. in. until noon. □ 
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Meir Ronnen 


K A I:.' IT: I ■ IMI R A I M - M A R C’U S 
(1892-1970) can still surprise us: this 
latest iiioinorial show is full of pre- 
viously unseen winks, all of (hern 
imbued willi a genuine artistic spirit 
mill the atmosphere uf the times 
(noliibly the mill-twenties in Paris, 
expressed in eale stents ). 

Ihey are mostly wash drawings, 
hut there aie also several intense, 
very (Jeiman nils. 

Maren:. was hum in Breslau and 
studied a! KaiKmlie with Hans II 10 - 
rna and lalei with Inns (.niintli 
and Max Hei l.mnini. and she was 
later in ennlait with Kaethc Koll- 
wity. as can be seen ill lici bjumling 
bnm/es ol sealed women. She lirsl 
eanie Ijeie in 1925 and again in MJA2 
and seliled here tin good in pj.t*l. 
She esliibiied here willi .Innas, also a 
pupil of I niinlli; their work shows 
many similarities, in but h colon i .md 
tin »iec ul subject . She was ail accom- 
plished poihailist. |\vu fine exam- 
ples in inis are on view, oik* compell- 
ing Imiilcd-pnlJcio study of young 
Cicrlrmlc Kraus, then ill the height 
oflusi career as a dancer; the oilier of 
the Japanese painlei pnujiln, (hen a 
pillar of tlie Paris bulteit w. There sue 
also two very fine charcoal drawings 
ol r-mijiiii. the one in profile niaivcl- 
lonsly bronglil oil and a .splendid 
likeness (1 met l-'nujiiu in Tokyo 
alter (he wai, when lie ended ins 
long exile but did not seem too 
happy .ibuiit it . bv (lien he had 
become a purveyor of lithographs nf 
pretty glib, bolding his hniious cats). 

'Hie most attractive and least in- 
teresting of KaiMc’s work were her 
dance sculpt lire-, ol figures willi 
hoops many nt which mV mi view. 
Mill one ot the most rewarding works 
is -i wa tern i lour ol a budge ov.-r the 
Seine, rendered with hei usual direct 
ability to iransruulc one lealilv into 
another wilh great eeonoiny of 
means ami yraspofessenli.il forms. 

Marcus remained a huimmist and 
a European. Nearly two decades on, 
she looks belter than ever. (Norti 
Gallery, 9 Bcn-Muimon, J'lcm). Till 
Get. 4. 

“CALLIGRAPHY iffi" is the last 
show at the Jerusalem Theatre Gal- 
lery for New Artisls (which did not 
always show true newcomers to 
Israel or the profession). The gallery 
will, however, survive in another 
form. It intends to organize two 
large group shows a year for new- 
comers, with, the larger works being 
displayed throughout the theatre 
lobby. 

Despite the advent of Let rase t 
and computer graphics, there still 
seems to be tin interest in hand- 




Kuete Ephraim - Mart its: “Paris Cafe," oils, W2b; ami at right, a 
brooding bronze of a seated woman, influenced by Kollwitz ( Nora 
iitdlcrv. Jerusalem). 
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YuM, Gellcs; '.photo translation 
from one of her “Forms id \Veu iv 
( Courtyard Galh‘nt, tb 
77/<rm Yisrtnj, did City'jcUish 
Quin ter. Jerusalem). ai'.. 
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Os tits Hofsletter: " The Clown 
Ajnbrogfio," oils. l ( JHf> (Ella 
Gallery, Yctnin Moshe). 

lettered calligraphy. There is even a 
local society for both professional 
and amateur devotees, who are cur- 
rently exhibiting in the capital. They 
range from veteran professional 
graphic artists like Eli Preiss 
(“Price” at the gallery) to makers of 
papercuts like Avraham Cohen; 
veteran painters like Avraham 
Yachin; and highly skilled 
illustrator-calligraphers like Mails 
Carl. The participants include sabrus 
and immigrants froip countries as 
disparate us Australia and Egypt. 
From the latter hails Yosef Wahba, 
whose wondrous, decorative strip is 
in the rich Moslem tradition. 

Most of the themes are Jewish, 
either in English or Hebrew; and 
there is surprisingly little kitsch. 
Sonic of The works tire micrography 
and in the form of amulets. The 
standard throughout Is surprisingly 
high. Participating are Noah Ophir, 
Izzy Pludwinski, Rosette Weisel, 
Suri Epstein, Tmni Shefa-Chiison, 
Michn Kiugtnan, Sharon Binder; 
Slid Basse! . Jane Kormnn (a skilled , 
miniaturist), Zvi Narkiss, Hella Haii- 
. .man, Edna Miron amt Carl, , Yachin, 
Preiss gnd CnhuL (Jerusalem 
T heatre Gallery). Till Sop., 25. • 

0S1AS I lOFSTETTER, the iveter- 
an artist and Holocaust survivor wull 
known for his wash. drawings of. s<id.' 

. Uiscnibodied figures tlqitieflecl the 
'iusLVy. br the human condition. Inis 
mm lurried to ojla. fie 'employs this 


Ruth Horton: from her “Improvisations in Clay ” (Debcl Gallery, Em Karem). 



ing a general impression of gimmick- 
ry. (Fisher Gallery, Mishkeiiot, 
Ycmin Moslte, J’lcm). Till end Sep. 


wMm 


Malta Carl: " The Compassionate Bird " (Jerusalem Theatre Gallery). 

Si™ m u l,C r in .|. hc , s . ame manner ’ b ™sh drawing of a young girl. (Ella 
mPn d ^h h,Sf H mi ia -^ |!V | n g ghosts in Gallery, Tura 1. Yemin Moshe, 
thm washes and minimal drawn out- J’lemt Till Cm 


rendering his familiar living ghosts in 
thin washes and minimal drawn out- 
lines, freely brushed with much the 
same textural effects. Colour is used 
to rather more effect in some new 
works on paper also on view, some 
wash, some mixed media; though I 
have always thought that Hofsletter 
can say everything he has to say in 
black and grey. The advantage and 
difficulty wilh all of Hofstetter’s 
work is that ilis instinctive, rather hit 
or miss, both in form and composi- 
tion. ’The hits are as moving us ever. 
Hofsletter eftn also he charming; 
there is »• delightful solution to the 


brush drawing of a young girl. (Ella 
Gallery, Tura 1, Yemin Moshe, 
J’lem). Till Sep. 25. 

GALIA GAVISH, the Russian- 
born artist long resident here who 
also works in architecture, shows 
“‘White Shadows”, landscapes that 
are almost the equivalent of black- 
board drawings. Gavisb this time 
renders desert landscapes "by day 
and night" 1 by using light-grey oil 
pastels on u very dark acrylic spray- 
textured background. Apart fnym 
several near-abstract works of faint- . 
■ ly oriental mijfn, most of the land- 
scapes sire less than profound, leuv- 
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VETERAN PAINTER Ruth 
Hunt in, who not long ago returned 
with her diplomat husband from a 
posting to I ■inland, shows "Impro- 
visations in nay", partly the result 
of having studied ceramics there. 
Her miniatures, some glazed, others 
covered with raw bronze paint, are 
as varied in quality as they are in 
approach; the display would have 
looked a lot better if most of the less 
sculptural painted works had been 
left out. The nature drawings on 
free-shape tahlcts are merely pretty- 
pretty and could also have been 
dispensed with. The tiny porcelain 
pieces, many of them a conglomera- 
tion of modular forms, are muen 
better. A few good ideas emerge- 
Horam should take just a few of the 
hits and try enlarging them to a size 
that would force her to deal more 

carefully with the compositions. A 

number of etchings by Horam al s£ j 
varv in duality. Some are trite- but 
the little symbolic landscape on the 
right wall is excellent. (Debel Gal- 
lery. Ein Karem). Till end Sep. 

IMMIGRANT ARTISTS from 
Chile are showing chiefly 
works at a group show (ICCY, Ke* 
hov Emck Refntm, J’lcm). Student 
from the Morashu Comma » li y 
Workshop me showing their effori 
(Municipal Gallery, 1 7 Jaffa. J l e,n '; 
Till Sep. 29. u 
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Gil Goldfine 


THE SUN DRENCHI n land- 
scapes. still life and several figure 
paintings that comprise the bulk of 
Tzlpi Zcgln’s canvases fm her first 
one-person show, project several 
positive qualities that merit praise. 
To her adequate drawing (from sim- 
plified Jaffa warehouses to more 
complicated anatomical views) Zeg- 
la adds a spirited technique of ala 
prima paint application and joins 
them both in complex compositions; 
designs solved with clarity ami sim- 
plicity. Her realistic style, using loc- 
al-colour, is romanticised in several 
canvases by the reduction of the 
palette to monochromatic hues 
(emulating Picasso’s Blue Period in 
one picture). Zegla has the knack of 
transforming her subjects into 
painted surfaces while retaining 
their real personalities. Straddling 
the fence net ween illustration and 
academic realism, she leans more 
towards the latter, reminiscent of 
painters like Raphael Soyer. Gener- 
ally, however, Zegla’s pictures re- 
tain a sense of "touchability," a 
visual feeling that the subject matter 
is very contemporary, neither old- 
fashioned not expressively futuristic. 
But when Zegla does give express- 
ionism a go, her paintings fall apart: 
colours don’t sit side by side nor do 
the overly charged linear designs 
coagulate into unified fields. 

Zegla’s best picture in the exhibit . 
is of a statuesque woman sealed in a 
sunlit doorway. The controlled 
drawing and (be descriptive surfaces 
of light and flesh are combined wilh 
a delicate, symmetrical balance of 
subject in space, making it a tour de 
force for a novice. 13VS gallery. 13 

Haddfin Jaffa). Till Sep. 30.) 

KURT HE1NBERG is a latter-day 
action-painter whose- flat black-and- 
white abstractions are correlations 


Mill 












Tzipi Zegla : oil painting (I3 l /z Gallery, Jaffa). 


of the New York School, mostly 
Kline and Tworkov. Compositions 
are obvious, wide bands criss- 
crossing in the frame’s centre and 
emanating out towards the edges 
with a hit of force and flurry. Re- 
gardless of Heinberg’s strokes and 
slashes the pictures are dull and 
historically "dusty.” with n« real 
surface tension or dynamism. A few 
woven wall-hangings and rugs are 
colourless, listless and uninteresting 
decorative pieces, the antithesis of 
abstract expressionist thought and 
practice. (Gallery IlaKikar, Kikar 
Kedumim, Old Jaffa). Till Sep. 30. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER Zccharla 
Sndc documents an old people’s 
home with stark, frontal views of the 


aged in a spartan institution. Sadc is 
not a slick craftsman, for his photos 
arc often muddy, unclear and lack 
good technical surfaces, yet his abil- 
ity to capture the emotional atmos- 
phere of the place and its activities 
turns the series (shot over a six-year 
period) into a humanist photo essay. 
Portraits of solitude and loneliness 
contain little humour bui quips of 
pathos (bearded old man in party hat 
and lady with mismatched socks). 
Sadc is not interested in colouring 
their condition but pounds away, 
frame after frame, at truth. (Kibbutz 
Art Gallery, 25 Dov Hoz, Tel Aviv). 
Till Sep. 30. 

Hadassah Shlagman, paintings 
(An tea Gallery, 27 Shenkin, Tel 
Aviv). Till Sep. 18. □ 



Angela Levine 


AMIR SHARON'S paintings, cool, 
oraered and object-orientated, 
maae during a seven year study- 
aim-work period in Germany, sur- 
ce this week on the local art scene 
XL \? r F, ath of fresh air. Sharon 
Y^H.Hatfa 1957) studied in Dussel- 
jon between 1979-84 under three 
wimble German mentors: 
Joseph Beuys fwho died last year). 
SW®' decker and Konrad 
apheck - the latter being the first 
«?■? artlst 1° rebel against Ab- 
'T^P c P ressionism in ’50s. by 
Producmg with sober precision, 

faros of an old-fashioned 
;vPWnter. * 

this sound 
him s P nn §hoard which taught 
w ®y s of organizing and 
Sii^j 0 ^ 8, Sharon has since 
laLi? 1 ,ze ° bis own personal artistic 
albeil one clearly associ- 
1 j C Surrealist object. Pop 
8 e ry and advertising techniques. 
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Amir Sharon : “The Indian 
Chief" (Goldman’s Gallery, 
Haifa). 

Sharon takes as his models banal 
objects of everyday use: cigarette 
packets, lighters, eggs, tools, shoes 
and tennis-balls. These he first 
sketches in pastels and later in oils, 
depicting them with realistic, almost 
trompe Toeil effects. He then pro- 
ceeds to alter or violate their custom- 
ary appearance through the addition 
of painted props, or by cutting, bind- 
ing or piercing their surfaces. New 


images and associations result, 
emphasized by the humorous titles 
to each picture. Thus a rolled tube of 
toothpaste is now a “snail" ; a match- 
box spiked wilh pink-tipped matches 
becomes a "hedgehog, and a pnir of 
adjustable pliers, bound with a scarf, 
its jaws prised open, takes on the 
aspect of a menacing wolf in "Red- 
rioing Hood.” As with Man Ray's 
flat-iron with nails projecting from 
its sole and Merct Oppenheim’s fur- 
covered tea-cup and saucer, Shar- 


on’s objects have abandoned their 
practical functions. The viewer is 
forced to reconsider preconceived 
notions, not only about the appear- 
ance and use of familiar articles, but 
also their permanence and reality in 
the everyday world. (Goldman’s 
Gallery, 938 Hanassi Ave., Haifa). 
Till Oct. 10. 

AN EXHIBITION of the ancient art 
of Sardinia, shown at Ihe Tej Aviv 
Museum in September 1984, is now 
on display in Haifa. The majority of 
the exhibits, more than 100 artifacts, 
were fashioned between 1700-500 
B.C.E. They include highly stylized 
figurine-idols, bronzes and clay pot- 
tery representing warriors and anim- 
als; and flat sailing boats in the shape 
of oil lamps. The exhibition is on 
loan from the private collection of 
Dr. Elie Borowicki of Toronto. 
(Maritime Museum, 198 Derech 
Allenby, Haifa). Till next March, a 
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The reception desk at the Hotel Israel. A thin blanket of 
dust covers the registration book. Lacy cobwebs frlil the 
cash register. A tumbleweed bounces through the lobby. 
A sagging yellowed banner reads “American and 
European tourists welcome.” 

One night, half bored, the manager has an Idea. 

"Ahal" he says, having an idea. "We could fill the hotel 
with ... Israelis! Yes, Israelis! We’ll increase bookings 25 
per cent; July and August will be record months for locally 
booked rooms I They’re trapped in the country because of 
the travel tax, but they have to vacation somewhere - 
they can come here! I'll get the place in shape, drop 
prices, put an ad in the paper, and we'll be serving soup 
and schnitzel to Israelis - by the thousand si They'll have 
a wonderful time!" And sure enough, they came from 
near and narrow, replacing tourists who aren’t flocking to 
Israel from far and wide. The Hotel Israel was saved. 

Your friends and relatives overseas should really be 
here, reading The Jerusalem Post. But if they're not 
going to visit Israel this year, they should at least keep in 
touch, every week, by reading THE JERUSALEM POST 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION. It s the next best thing to 
being here. 
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TO LINK Midi ;i kindly soul as 
Francos Donaldson with l he evils «d 
class thal have bedevilled British 
sncicly seems al first sight gra- 
uiilniislv unfair, lint the connection 
is mil as far- fold led as ii seems, 
especially when her book is read in 
Uiuleni wiili All Our Working f.ives. 
Donaldson, daughter of the litile- 
reiiiriiihered hill mice mi highly suc- 
cessful playwright Frederick Lons- 
dale, gicw up believing (hut she and 
her unabashedly philistine, middle- 
class family belonged “among the 
higher types of hnnianily. This gave 
us a secure sense or superiority...” 

Leaving selnml at 17, with nothing 
mure useful Ilian a scanty knowledge 
of shorthand acquired hy insisting 
that she iliil riot want to he coil filmed 
into the Church of England and 
would prefer to leiiru shorthand 
rather than catechism, she henefit- 
led from her fallier’.s connectiniis to 
gel a [lost as secretary lo Labour's 
first attorney-general. Sir I 'a trick 
Hastings. TIu* minimal typing 
needed was done hy her father's 
secielaiy and Donaldson remained 
blissfully unawaie that, little though 
the pa v was. it would have meant the 
ililleience lietweeii depiivalion and 
relative eurnloil to the niil-of-wnrk 
niece nl I lasting’s clerk. 

Hut liei real life was in the giddy, 
mindless whii lot die night-clubs and 
cafes depicted m» vividly in Michael 
Aden's 'the Green l hit. "a pushing 
and competitive society in which the 
old i tiles were being broken and new 
ones scarcely for inula led . " 

There is, predictably, much tihoui 
horses, dogs, hunting and house par- 
ties, travel abmad with father, lour- 
ing with a theatre company in the 
grimy provinces, and life as a secret- 
ary personal, of course -to the boss 
of a large manufacturing firm. 

Here, in her mid- twenties ami 
with a failed marriage behind her (a 
sinister chapter this). Donaldson 
had Iter first contact with working- 
class women. Having long enjoyed 
an allowance of £250 a year front her 
father, Donaldson was shocked lo 
find that typists in her office in the 
late 1920s earned only 25 shillings a 


A touch of da: 
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CHILI) OK T1IE TWENTIES by 
Frances Donaldson. London, 
Weitlenfeld and Nicnlson. 202 on. 
£4.95. 

ALL OUR WORKING LIVES hy 
Peter Pagiiameuta and Richard 
Overy. Londnri British Broadcasting 
Corporal ion. £ 10.75. 

Dvora Getzler 


week and that their diet consisted 
principally of buns ami tea. 
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Murder most foul 


TERRORISM: How the West Can 
Win edited by Benjamin Netanyahu. 
New York. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux. 254 pp. $18.95. 

Peter David Hornik 


IF 1 take a bus into town for some 
casual errand, I have to remind my- 
self lo glance over the seats and floor 
for something that might explode. If 
1 am planning a trip to somewhere 
outside the country, I have to think 
carefully about what airline to take 
and what airports to laud in. 

“We are by now almost resigned 
lo attacks an airline offices, seizure 
of embassies, hijacking of airplanes, 
bombing of government buildings, 
assassination of political lenders, 
much inc-gu lining of children.” 
writes Benjamin Netanyahu in the 
title essay of litis volume. ’Hie abnor- 
mal has become the normal. 

1 came to political consciousness 
in the early Seventies, ami 1 can still 
recall - at a few removes - the utter 
amazement and horror I felt at the 
actions of the PI.O and other teitor- 
ist groups. These days I am not so 
easily shocked. And yet, as several 
of the contributors to this volume 
point out, world terrorism seems lo 
he aware of this danger of its exploits 
becoming taken for granted; and has 
lately upped the sensationalism a 


little (the American soldier thrown 
out of the TWA plane, the Klinghof- 
fer incident) just to keep the ratings 
high. 

This book is bused on an interna- 
tional conference of the Jonathan 
Institute (a private research founda- 
tion named after Yoni Netanyahu), 
held in Washington in June 1984. 
The participants included not only 
leading intellectuals and journalists 
but major political figures such as 
George Shultz, Alan Cranston, Jack 
Kemp and Yitzhak Rabin; and the 
conference was not just an academic 
affair but an evident attempt to 
mobilize Western determination to 
fight terrorism. 

SEVERAL of the more analytical 
essays are gems of clear thinking on 
the subject. Bcn-Zion Netanynhu 
(Sr.) tiTgues powerfully that a terror- 
ist cannot possibly be a freedom 
fighter, since no one with a genuine 
concern for human freedom can be 
capable of terrorist acts (defined in 
this volume as “the deliberate and 
systematic murder, maiming, and 
menacing of the innocent to inspire 
fear tor political ends"). Bernard 
Lewis. Elic Kedourie, and P.J. Vali- 
kiolis each consider separately why 
there is so much Islamic and espe- 
cially Arab terrorism, and all find a 
sdurce in Islam's tendency to equate 
the political mid the religious - “the 
enemy.. . is God's enemy," as Lewis 
puts.it, : 


Of the many statesmen and politi- 
cians she knew, she writes, "They 
were immune lo outside opinion”, it 
was “tiresome or ridiculous...” 
“they still believed implicitly in the 
prerogative, (lie duly uf their class to 
run the enunhy.” 

Campaigning during the elections 
showed her the helpless apathy of 
the downtrodden, who believed that 
"the Conservatives... are the people 
with the money. They must know 
best how to look after it," and who 
voted accordingly. 

Donaldson eventually married a 
young, upper class socialist and he- 


A section on the international 
dimension of terrorism focuses on 
the central role played by the Soviet 
Union and the PLO: it has informa- 
tive pieces by Michael Ledeen and 
Ji Ilian Becker. In a section on terror- 
ism and the media, the strongest 
essay is by John O'Sullivan, who 
asserts, in connection with the recent 
spate of televised interviews with 
terrorists: "The blunt truth is that a 
terrorist is an advocate of murder 
and that the advocacy of murder is, 
or should be, beyond the acceptable 
boundaries of public discussion." 

PLANS for concerted action by the 
West arc proposed bv Rabin, Moshe 
Arens. Paul Laxall and others. Most 
outstanding is, again, Benjamin 
Netanyahu's title essay (a version of 
which was recently featured in Time 
Magazine), which draws together 
the mujor (hemes of the conference 
for a definitive statement on what 
terrorism is and what can be done 
about it. 

Two years after this conference 
was held, with some grisly terrorist 
murders in between, the United 
States finally struck back forcefully 
against Libya. The reaction of West 
European governments and the pub- 
lic was, on the whole, not encourag- 
ing; the subsequent talks among. 
Western leaders in Tokyo, in which 
arrangements for cooperation 
against terrorism were reportedly 
hammered out, may augur better. If 
things do improve, the role of Israel 
and Israelis in exposing terrorism 
and mustering the will to fight it is 
surely something to be proud of. □ 


came involved with him in lire 
Pioncvr 1 Icnllh fciitie in lVi kliaui. 
and. generally, in inicllociunl. Iclt- 
wing polities. Blit hei lilvtif pmilrjre 
eon tin tied. Their home was built tm 
them hy Waller Gropius, nfllaiihaus 
fame, and employing servants con- 
tinued lobe a animal part ol hei lilc. 

hi the kite 19JIK she and hei 
husband Jack played their pan in 
helping Jewish refugees - lo the 
point of taking into their home 
the elderly Dr. and Mis. M snide I- 
haiun. the doctor having I veil an 
early enncei it ration camp inmate. 
Thai symbiosis failed because, so 
Donaldson writes, the Matidel- 
biiums could not, mi matter how 
politely urged, abandon (he habit of 
shaking hands each morning at 
b leak fast! 

Donaldson's is a eltai tiling, discur- 
sive bowk. She has a finely- tuiiet I ear 
for the nuances of England's compli- 
cated class structure - but while she 
laughs at it intellectually, there re- 
mains- at some gut level - an almost 
frightening acceptance and admira- 
tion of the upper classes mid tlieii 
right to leadership. This, one could 
argue, may well still lie at the root of 
the "English disease." 

BBC TELEVISION'S close-up ol 
that "disease" - in l*Wi4, when un- 
employment was officially put at 
over three million - was poignantly 
entitled All Our Working" Live::. 
Pagnanienta and Overy 's bowk o| 
the TV series is packed with fine, 
well -selected cartoons, posleis and 
photographs, many conjuring up the 
horrendous working conditions that 
survived in Britain well into the 20th 
century. 

Assigning a chapter to each of the 
10 major areas of manufacturing and 
economic life, and weaving together 
the author's analysis and their" inter- 
views with some 3UU workers and 
managers, is a technique perhaps 
belter suited to television than lo a 
hook, where it lends lo numb the 
reader's interest. But the overall 
effect is devastating. 

Time and again, lay-offs and fear- 
arc the result of management's fail- 


Good fight 


SMART WOMEN by Judy Rlunic. 
London, Sphere Books. 280 pp. 
£3.75. 

THE WARNING BELI. by Lynne 
Reid Banks. London, l lamish 
Hamilton. 344 pp. £8.95. 

Michelle Cameron 

JUDY BLUME's.S'wiif/v Women, is a 
down-to-earth novel about two di- 
vorced women fighting over the 
sume man. There is one suspensctnl 
moment in the Juzzercise shower 
rooms, when the reader is certain 
one of the women is going to emerge 
with bruises. But there aren't many 
such honest confrontations. Smart 
Women concerns itself mostly with 
the confused feelings of divorced 
couples and their children, ail trying 
to find some form of emotional ba- 
lance in a world turned upside-down 
by new realities. 

Judy Blume focuses her novel on 
two such families suddenly joined by 
love. Andrew Broder moves into 
town to be closer to his estranged 
daughter. Margo lives next door 
with her two children, and is friendly 
with Andrew's ex-wife. The 
friendship is ripped apart by Andrew 
and Margo’s . affair. Both sets of 
children are upset and unsure of the 
new relationship. Andrew’s ex-wife, 
already emotionally insecure, 
breaks down completely under the 
strain. 
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1,1 ,,n - develop ;im | im 

m new t«. chill, pus. . 111.1 Uuomniuni. 
c.iu- unli i he wui ke is. Tin- union 
i lien dig iii. .uxl when management's 
u-.poiise mines • invariably [ IKl | atc 

I lie lain mi i clarions climate isun. 
t.i\ on i able «■ laiioiiali/iiliun and 
change. I hen l lie elepiossing cycle 
begins again 

I lie interviews, almost all of 
which aie eonlitmtaiional, echo this 
theme, and. except in war time, 
management and worker: have little 
go.nl to say of each othei. This 
mutual dr.li list, stemming fmm the 
gimiiik i aspccis o| S' iet or ian indust- 
rial expansion, shows all to little 
sign ,«l being broken hy today's gov- 
ernment of I'my radicalism. 

Hie manage] s. and particularly 
those i eeently brought in from 
abroad, ate often harshly critical uf 
the puhlic-school-educated senior 
civil sci van is who advise govern- 
ment. Such men. they say, arc unfit- 
ted lo cope with lech in 'logical prob- 
lems and with the key questions of 
rapid adaptation and aggressive 
salesmanship. But Britain's con- 
tinuing and even more crippling fail- 
ure to provide enough vocational 
and trade schools of a satisfying 
standard is almost universally ignored 
try the interviewees, though it is 
noted by the authors. 

Pagnanienta and Overy have 
laboured hard at even-handedness, 
but the overwhelming evidence leads 
I hem to conclude that while many of 
British iiulushy's organizational and 
technical weaknesses are being cured, 
(lie political and human problems 
remain far mote intractable. 

The lack of a bi-partisan political 
approach - again particularly de- 
plored by "impoi led” managers - 
creates eon fusion and militates 
against even the most cautious 
attempts lo emulate foreign com- 
petitors, increase cooperation and 
break down harriers between man- 
age men I and (he shop Hour. 

"Unless these gulls are bridged," 
the at it hots insist, “all the arguments 
about monetarism, or an alternative 
economic strategy, may prove to 
have been irrelevant." D 


The real-lire tenor of this novel 
makes Judy Blume’s immense popu- 
larity - particularly among her de- 
voted Icon audience - very under- 
standable. The immediacy of Her 
characters' problems, the imperfect 
and extremely human way in which 
the clun iictets handle these prob- 
lems, make it easy for the reader to 
project liimscll into the honk's con- 
flicts. Judy III nine's adolescents in 
purliculm shine with an inner real- 
ism. Margo's daughtci, Michelle 
a ease in point. Iluil deeply by Her 
parents* di voice, uncertain of her 
loyalties and unhappy by ner 
mother's search for love, she lasnc 
out at Margo. Margo's reaction 
suffused with resentment. 

LYNN E U El D BANK’S The Hto* 
inti Belt is a lyrical and intnp«J 
novel. Her heroine Maggie P[ 0 S r . L 
ses through u repressed chiklhoo . 
guilty but exhilarating P cno . 
acting school, a stupefying ma™ » 
in Africa, and a career as a tele 
reporter. 

Maggie’s triangular affair conies 
at (he very end of the novel. An 
long, satisfying but lonely m c > . 
Maggie who had given up on ,oV ., h 

herself falls irretrievably in loy® . 
her best friend’s lover. The strugP 
between ihem is brief but P®® 
their friendship. Yet Maggie se 
tic marriage makes up - in P an ~ 
the loss of her friend . 

The Warning Bell is another skill- 
ful and enjoyable novel by ®n® > 

well-known for The L-Shsp 0 
Room. _ 
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WHEN MUSI published m I'>"1 
this bool; was euvIUmlv i evened 
uni won ilic prestigious I'lu Ifoia 
K n pi, Ralph Waldo I me i son 
A Will'd- Now it has been issued ill 
paperback, l ire :m»h'«. a piolessm 
pf Yiddish and Hebrew lilcialme al 
Hie Jewish Theological Seminal y. 
succeeds in combining impressive 
and widc-iiiitging erudition wilh 
deep persona) concern, thus making 
it an academic wuik only in the 
positive sense ol that teim: well- 
researched. well-nigsmi/ed. intel- 
ligently written, and highly inf»n ma- 
tive. It is, however, much more 
lively and creative than most 
academic writing. 

Roskies' title and stihslitle arc 
telling. He advocates a view of Jew- 
ish culture against the afunudypse. 

He shows how. rather than being 
oriented towards the End of Days, 
the ultimate bottom line where ev- 
erything will appear in its true mea- 
sure, Judaism lias traditionally re- 
jected- mid must continue lo reject 
-that perspective, rebounding from 
even the most hideous caiasimplics. 

As he writes in the personal intro- 
ductory chapter, "Ruined Cities of 
the Mind": “With emancipation and 
the loss of Yiddish and Hebrew' 
everywhere but in Israel. Jews have 
let slip the cultural strand that always 
lied each catastrophe to the one 
before. The Jewish people are- al the 
point of turning I lie tables oil them- 
selves. of allowing the I lolinaust to 
become (he u iii i hie ol llieii eulluic. 

I have sei out to challenge this 
apocalyptic tendency by ai going foi 
the vitality of tiaditioiis of Jewish 
response in catnstiophc. nevci as 
great as in the last hundred ycais... 

A book that on the surface deals wilh 
finality, endings, disruption, and de- 
secration. is really a study in con- 
tinuities and internal transforma- 
tion.” 

WHILE THIS study is primarily liter- 
ary. it also includes liturgy, folklore, 
and the plastic arts, using their texts 
and images to explore stales of mind 
and spirit. Roskies’ focus is oil the 
modern period, though in his second 
chapter, “The Liturgy of Destruc- 
tion,” he discusses religious re- 
sponses lo the destructions of the 
Temple and other indignities of 
history from Roman times through 
the Middle Ages. I lis point, in brief, 
is that the destruction of the First 
Temple offered a “paradigm of des- 
truction and desecration” which 
shaped Jewish response to every 
subsequent catastrophe. 

One pattern of response was “di- 
alectic:... the greater the immediate 
destruction, the more it was made lo 
recall the ancient aiclrelvpe.” The 
other response is “sacred parody,” 
viewing the “act of defilement as an 

ANDRfi NEHER and Claude 
Vig6e are two distinguished French 
writers now settled in Jerusalem. 

*l ave Polished many books. 
2 nd iUs a pity that only three of 
Neher’s and none of Video's are 
available in English translation. I 
have previously written reviews in 
Bit Jerusalem Post of Neher’s The 
, e °f Word and David dans 
flHu his Times , and of Vigde's La 
Lune d' hirer and the Podtes d'au- 
jourd'hui anthology of Vigde’s 
P°ctry and prose by Jean-Yves Lar- 
tichaux. 

The selection, in Russian, of Neh- 
ow * s its appearance to a rare 
jorm of collaboration between the 
srael Ministries of Education and 
Religious Affairs, the Jewish Agen- 
3 h* >rael and the World Zionist 
pgani zalion. Soviet olint now in 
stacl, and Russian-speaking Jews in 
parts of the world who cannot 
ead Neher in the original French, 
, I novv he able lo familiarize lliem- 
|VC6 > wjlh the ideas of a leading 
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AGAINST THE APOCALYPSE: 
Respciiisi -i to I nlHSlrophe in Modern 
Jewish (.'nit lire by David (1. Rov- 
kies. I laivard UilUvisily Press. 374 

pp. 

.Icl'lrcy M. Green 

assault on the system of sanctity ;is a 
whole.” 

IN SUBSEQUENT chapters, deal- 
ing wilh writers in Yiddish and Heb- 
rew. essentially limn Abramovilsli 
(Mcndelc) through Sut/.kever and 
Uri Zvi Greenberg. Roskies argues 
that the traditional paradigm guided 
the responses even of those who 
rebelled against the tradition. 
“Thanks lo Abramovilsli. parody 
came into its own as a preferred 
inode of response. Henceforth, the 
more closely linked a concept was to 
the cent nil articles of traditional 
faith- to retribution and redemption 
- the more likely it was lo he sub- 
verted, inverted, mimicked, and 
mocked in the face of catastrophe. 

The violence of the period be- 
tween the Russian pogroms of 18X1 
ami the outbreak of the Second 
World War gave birth to a specific 
genre of Yiddish ami Hebrew poet- 
ry: the pogrom poem, which “un- 
cannily and u n predict ably... reha- 
bilitated the rabbinic strategies of 
favoring the subjective reality to the 
facts, the timeless configurations m 
the tcinpoial details, the sacred texts 


to the historical eoiitexl. Willi this 
script in hand, the lews of eastern 
Europe would enact the crucial tran- 
sition from pogrom to Final Solu- 
tion.” 

Another aspect of the destruction 
of traditional Jewish life which pre- 
ceded the Nazi crimes, is “ The Rape 
of the Shtelir to which Roskies 
devotes his fifth chapter. Already in 
decline for economic aiul social 
reasons, the slued received its deatli 
blow in World War One and the 
Russian Revolution. The chapter 
ends with a discussion of Agnon's A 
Guest for the Night ( 11)39). probably 
his greatest work. “Agnon’s narra- 
tor returns to a home he can barely 
recognize, so vast is the damage to 
life and property wrought by the 
war... [Hisj persona is caught be- 
tween ‘nostalgia and nightmare’ 
{Professor Arnold Band's terms], 
berween the town of Shihush in its 
glory (his lost childhood and youth) 
and Shihush in decline, precisely 
mirrored in his ni id-life crisis.” 

THE REVIEWER is tempted to 
follow Roskies* discussions of 
Lamed Shapiro, Anskv. Babel, 
Sholein Aleicliem, and other figures 
in Eastern European Jewish litera- 
ture. as they reel from the blows of 
history and attempt lo surmount 
them in ail. In each ease the discus- 
sion offers us an insight into the 
writer and his art and then focuses 
that insight on the changing Jewish 


condition in modern limes. 

Resisting that temptation. 1 will, 
however, mention the lasciiiaiiiig 
ami poignant discussion of original 
Yiddish lulk songs set lo old melo- 
dies in the ghettos dining the Holo- 
caust: ‘ Just as the melody selves to 
mitigate the horror by recalling the 
shared memories of the group, i In- 
ly rics insist uu the radical break, on a 
reality so cruel that it almost defies 
language itself." 

Chapter Eight, "Scribes of the 
Ghetto," tells about the 'Taper Bri- 
gade" of the Vilnn ghetto, Emma- 
nuel Ringelblum and Yitzhak Kat- 
zcnelson of the Warsaw Ghetto, and 
other writers and poets who sought 
to record iind understand what was 
happening to the Jews. The follow- 
ing chapter, “The Burden of Mem- 
ory," is a study of the Yiddish poet 
Abraham Sulzkever, a survivor from 
ViliiH, whose "sense of himself as the 
hearer of collective memory began 
to emerge while he was still in the 
ghetto." 

Roskies gives us generous samples 
of Sulzkever's poetry in translation, 
showing that poet making choices 
not available to those without his 
talent and experience: "Though low 
sue likely to follow his lead . especial- 
ly now. wiili the death of his culture, 
lie had this lo sav lo all the (ilheis: 
the greater the loss, the greatc i one’s 
need to tiaiisccud it with selective 
nicmoi y. omplial ic i liymv . and nut u- 
ral beauty.” 

The tenth and final chapter of this 
book. "Jews mi the Cross," takes up 
“tlie emergence ol Jesus as the 
emblem of Jewish catastrophe." Uri 
Zvi Greenberg is central lo that 
discussion, for in 1922 he wrote Uri 
Zvi in Front of the Cross. 

Roskies writes, “What a traditional 
Jew perhaps thought but would nev- 
er dare utter and wlml a secular Jew 
would not even dare think, Green- 
berg proclaimed for all to hear: 
"Europe was a ‘kingdom of the cross' 
where tile hatred of Jews grew... 
directly front the church and the 
incseapiible clamor of its bells." 

Later, "from poetry his passionate 
nature led him to politics, hut when 
all further action was eclipsed by a 
destruction far greater than anything 
even he could imagine, he fell si- 
lent... His example shows... clear- 
ly... that the loss of faith was a much 
smaller price to pay for the Jews’ 
romance with modernity than the 
loss oflife. Faith could be regained, 
even tile ancient land could he re- 
claimed, hut the death of a people 
could not be overcome. Am] so 
Greenberg was silent - until he disco- 
vered howto mourn." 

AFTER tracing Uri Zvi Greenberg’s 
careei, Roskies turns lo paintings: 
Samuel II irszen berg's "Goins," and 
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Intellectual heartland 


FILOSOFIYA ANDRE NEERA 
(The Philosophy of Andrf Neher): 
Selected Passages Translated into 
Russian by S. Tartakowsky. Jeru- 
salem, Amana and the Joint Prog- 
ram for Jewish Education, xii + 14^ 
pp. No price slated. 

L’EXTASE ET L’ERRANCE (Rap- 
ture and Roving) by Claude Vig£e. 
Paris, Bernard Grasset. 215 pp. 55 
Francs. 

Gabriel Sivan 

contemporary Jewish thinker - one 
who exerted a creative influence on 
French intellectual life during the at 
years ( 1948-OS) he was the professor 
of Hebrew and Jewish studies at the 
University of Strasbourg. 

An essay by Zeev Harvey pro- 
vides all the essential information 
about Neher’s career mid literary 


output, his concepts of man, prophe- 
cy, the people of Israel, the Holo- 
caust and the Jewish slate. The ex- 
tracts which follow are representa- 
tive of this broad range of subjects, 
and manage to convey Nelier’s reli- 
gious existentialism, although foot- 
notes might have been included to 
indicate the books from which the 
excerpts were taken. 

VIGEE’S L'Extase et Terrance is an 
absorbing series of reflections by an 
eminent French poet who has been a 
professor of French Literature at the 
Hebrew University since his aliya in 
im 

It is no coincidence that both Neh- 
er and Claude Vigec have their roots 
in the religious and intellectual 
heartland of the French Ashkenazim 
- Alsace. There, for historical 
reasons, two linguistic cultures met 


and clashed, and Alsatian Jewry de- 
veloped its own form of the local 
Franco-German patois. There, too. 
from the Napoleonic era to the 
Vichy period, anli-Jcwish legislation 
made its earliest impact cm a 
"Mosaic" community whose French 
patriotism became a byword. The 
process of betrayal by successive 
French governments occasions sca- 
thing comment in Vig6c’s book (pp. 
134-6), most probably acounts for 
his love affair with Israel, and in- 
forms much of his writing. 

Rapture amt Roving is my transla- 
tion of Vigde’s alliterative title for a 
book which, froth an essay on his 
own literary work, turns into an 
extended meditation on man and the 
Jewish experience, and draws on 
Western culture, the Hebrew Bible, 
rabbinic lore. Kabbala and Hassid- 
ism, with some philological ingenui- 
ty thrown in for good measure. The 
influence of 2Hth-centnry Jewish 
thinkers (such as Neher) is also evi- 
dent. 
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i lie worked L£ phi aim Moses Lilicn. 
[ssacluirlici Ryhack.aiid Mai c Cha- 
gall, whose representations ol cruci- 
fied Eastern Euiopean Jews address 
"a purlieu la fist message to a univer- 
sal audience." He also discusses a 
kind of insincerity, exemplified in 
Nathan RapopotTs Win saw Ghetto 
Monument, a sculpture depicting 
Mordecwi Anidewic/ in a heroic 
posture "so blatantly derivative 
that it undermines its own pretense. 

'We tno have heroes!' is what ii is 
really saying." 

Me also contrasts Wiese! and Sin- 
ger to Sutzkevcr and Greenberg. 
“Whereas jtlie latter] responded lo 
the Holocaust by excluding all glor- 
ified mention of Jesus, downplaying 
their earlier anger against the passiv- 
ity of the Jewish people in order to 
project a collective image of holi- 
ness, Wiesel and Singer edited out 
the shared expressions of faith in 
order to highlight the terrifying 
isolation of the postwar indi- 
vidual." 

Roskies concludes with a discus- 
sion of two more painters. Samuel 
Bak and Yosl Bcrgnei. They are 
both shown to he emblematic of the 
"radical break that occurred in the 
modern period." The Holocaust has 
been "inaugurated into its own 
aiclietypul nature,” and this book is 
a record of the .lews' "ability in the 
midst and ill the w.ike of apocalypse, 
to know the apocalypse, exp toss it. 
mourn it. am) n.msccnd it.” 

Although I have quoted exten- 
sively from it and tried to smvey its 
contents. I do not led I have done 
justice to this fine vvoik, and I can 
well imagine olivet reviewers sing- 
ling out quite different passages, for 
it is a hook nearly as rich and diverse 
as the culture it smveys. 

Readers ot the book review col- 
umns of this paper are well aware 
that dozens of books about the 1 lolu- 
caust appear every month, aiul 
cynics might begin lo wonder why wc 
need such a vast body ol studies. I 
am far from being such a cynic, yet I 
hasten to add that David Roskies' 
book is far more than just "another 
book about the Holocaust.” in two 
primary respects. 

First, Roskies leads us into know- 
ledge of the rich Jewish life which 
existed in Eastern Europe before the 
Nazis destroyed it , aiul so vve see that 
we are talking about more than a 
crime against persons: a species of 
Im man culture has been wiped out in 
its native environment. Second, 
Roskies is concerned with the fu- 
ture, what the Jews can do now. 

I lis "iinsweis” arc those of the great 
poets, writers, and in lists whom he 
studies, not the narrow platforms of 
one ideology or another, but the 
deep, creative drive to act against 
the apocalypse. D 

One key factor in Vig£e's religio- 
philosophical odyssey appears to 
nave been the advice given him in 
1948 by the poet Saint-John Perse to 
“get rid of the scaffolding” of notes 
and reflections in prose with which 
Vigge is apt to surround his verse. 
This Vigde likens to the Jewish 
separation between turn' a and t ah nr a 
through the cleansing waters of the 
mikveh, but he insists that his poetry 
needs that abrupt contact with im- 
purity in the form of a "scaffolding" 
which illuminates two millennia of 
spiritual as well as physical exile. 
The prose commentary is us vital as 
the verse. 

FEW WRITERS of our day have so 
much to tell the Jewish reader as 
Neher and Vigde. It is a mark of their 
stature, perhaps, that a special prog- 
ramme was devoted to Neher by 
Israel television in July 1979, and 
that a recent French production ab- 
out Vig6e was also screened here 
earlier this year. n 
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CiAI-IA. ft. lias a Ifiiihlr fil of the 
giyjdcs in clash, fm which teacher 
punishes mil only her hut hei pa- 
rents: -I Juifl come In school [nmol' 
low unless you bring either your 
mother or ymn Fallici!" That even- 
ini' iifitittt tells T/'/'ii ahont it: 

■ See?" says.Wihw, “I wameiJ yon 
a! ii ml leaeli i Hi; Gilgil to read. E told 
you she'll he holed at school, and 
we'd have nothing hill imiihk* from 
it." 

‘ lint It/ik." says (ialia's mother 
lll/ik is Abha\ name). ‘I just 
couldn'l take it any nun e. Don't you 
understand? She wanted Morio. 
That's all she wanted Imm mo mini! 
to melil: stories. She was driving me 
era/v. I simply lia«i in leach her to 
read just so i'd have a moliient's 
pease." 

"'I hafs it,” says It/ik, "you had no 
palrence lor her. so now you're in ii 
mess.' 

Gilgil by Ruth Almug (irivuinyiii). 
Massada. 1 1 lust i a led hy llilla I lav- 
kin. 39 pp.) is solid, grownup, mi - 
babyish .stull'. fil for IriiM-gradcis 
who can read (heir own hooks 
already. All three slories about 
Ciiilia in this hook aie liemendmisly 
enjoyable. They are lealistie in style 
anil iicsiliiieiH. because the issues 
eoiicemcd are leal: besides the one 
about t ialia’s giggles, there is Ahbii 
going on milu'iiH, and ( cilia getting a 
new baby sislei . lit* nigh it was a baby 
biothei she wanted. There is jusi the 
riglit mixtuie ul gravity and liuiiioiii . 
iiutheiitie dialogue and a hit of sus- 
pense. With its large piint. I think 
there can't he a heltei way to tempi 
youi sis- year-old - ami many mx- 
ye.u-olds do need tempting -lo start 
reading books mi his own. 

'I he pictures m (his and mosl ol 
the lollowiug hooks range from pass- 
able through poor to lion id. Why? 
Fiach year sevei.il hundred students 
graduate lioiiioui several academies 
ol art and design, and surely there 
arc one or | wo competent illustrators 
in each hatch. Then where are they? 

CHIL DHOOD I AN I Asms .ire 
the unde i lying theme of another 
hook by Ruth Ahuog. Tso'anim 
llapardes (Gypsies in the Orclinid. 
Massada. lllustialed hy Michal 
Lcvit. fit* pp.) for children arcmml 
ten. Set in a liioxhuva at the lime of 
World War IL, it presents a child V 
eye view of the adult world . based on 
half-understood gossip, misinter- 
preted adult acts and conversations, 

AN AUTI IOR may die. but he lives 
on through his charnel ers. Thus goes 
the familiar saying. In the curious 
ease of Sherlock Holmes, it hap- 
pened chut a character died, hue 
lived on despile his author. The 
great detective Tell to his doom into 
the Reichenbach Falls, and it was the 
work of Conan Doyle rather than the 
arch-fiend Moriurty. Quite simply, 
the creator had had enough of his 
creation': 

But the public had not. Popular 
demand forced his return'. And once 
resurrected, .films and television 
series: ensured his supremacy ns the 
world's greatest fictional detective. 
Indeed, so- powerfully had the man 
in the di&rstulker hat taken hoid of 
the folk '.-initiginiition» that many 

. thought he existed in real life. 

The letter^ started to flow in. and 
they are still coming today over half 
u century tifter Conan Doyle's death.' 
They Have been answered by a suc- 
cession of secretaries employed by. a 

■ building-society occupying the xtip- 

■ posed .site of 22 lb Baker Street. At 
last. Munednc has had t he bright idea 
df publishing this correspondence. 
The result iis |t hilarious book which 
will be itpprc dated by (hose with 

• even .1 slight, Rci|unimamce with the 
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and sheer fancy E lence it is peopled 
hy such dial acicrs as "The Con- 
sul nplivc," who sells fa/afel. "When 
she prepares the mixture, she spits 
into it so as (n in feel eve iv body with 
her illness." She may nonetheless he 
preferable to the other falafel- 
vendor in the village. "The Turk," 
who always looks fearfully angry 
"because the British have liiinged his 
soil." 

Ayala, the heroine, lias worse 
problems than where to buy her 
faiafel. She lias a great dread that, 
while her fa I her is fighting in the 
distant war. Elkin the landlord will 
marry her motliei. Ayala will go to 
any length to prevent it, ft»r a Mart 
catching tadpoles, to he mused into 
frogs, lo be placed in Elkin's hod. I 
won't reveal how we get from the 
tadpoles to the mysterious gypsies 
who "steal children anil sell them in 
Tiansjordnn In the palace of King. 
Abdullah, 10 be his slaves." There 
are some scary moments on the way, 
and I'd hale to spoil anyone's fear 
and trembling for him. 

Ruth Almog, hitherto only known 
a* an "adult" writer, Ims managed to 
produce two splendid children's 
books at the first attempt. Please 
continue, Ms. Alnuig. 


IF AYALA'S troubles are mostly 
imaginary, 12-year-old Karen’s, the 
first-person narrator of Zeli Lo Sul' 
Hu'olamhyJudv Bln me (It's Not the 
End of the World. Jerusalem, Kcter. 
Translated hy Pua Marsheleg. Illus- 
trated by Eitan Kedmi. 153 pp.). are 
real enough. 1 ler parents are getting 
divorced, and it is rather more than 
she can cope with. Her initial reac- 
tion is: "I hate them both. I wish I 
were dead." For a long lime she 
refuses lo accept the facts, deluding 
herself she can make her parents get 
together again. As she slowly grasps 
the implications of divorce, new 
worries are horn. A friend asks her: 

"Arc they going to fight over you 
and Jeff anil Amy?" 

"Fight in what way?" 

"You know... over who gets the 
kids." 

"No. We'ro staying with our 
mother." 

"You mean your father doesn't 
want you?" 

She also worries whether her 
mother will have enough money to 
keep them all by herself, or what will 
happen if she's sick oil the day Dad- 
dy comes lo fetch them for the 
week-end. As in all Judy Blume's 
work, there is no glossing over the 
realities, and it has a happy end only 
insofar as Karen gradually learns to 
resign herself to the inevitable. 

Tne translation is what (hey call 
“unequal" in the trade, meaning 
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LETTERS TO SHERLOCK 
liOLMBS edited by Richard Lancelyn 
Green. Middlesex. Penguin Books. 
235 pp. £4.95. 

LETTERS TO THE PRESS: The 
Unknown Conan Doyle edited and 
introduced hy John Michael Gibson 
and Richard Lancelyn Green. Lon- 
don. Seeker and Warburg. 377 np. 
£15.00. 

Ralph Amelan 

on professional matters: 

“Two years ago disappear* our 
houseciit. Burschi. It had only one 
year stay with our fttniily. Whin 
meaning thereby'? She will be free, 
or has anybody her for cat meat?" 

Of course, not all such enquirers 
urc concerned with such seemingly 
minor maUgis. A firm of lawyers in 
Oklahoma writes to ask whether llie 
celebrated investigator is available 
to assist them in sonic strange uffuir. 
Requests pour in Jo seek the great 
man's opimpji on such homing and 
sensitive issues as Watergate, the 

disappearance of Jimmy Hoffa, nntl 
whether Howard Hughes is alive dr 

dead-,. ' . I . , ■ ■ . 


P|*CK TWENTY-T^O 


Whenever something goes astray, 
be it a tooth, a vampire, or "the 
squeaking duck of Ernie," rest 
assured that Sherlock will hear about 
it before long. Some writers are 
tactless enough to confess that they 
have consulted such rival sleuths as 
Shaft and Mannix, albeit to no avail. 

Just occasionally, the requests be- 
come a trifle personal. Pictures and 
autographs of Holmes and Watson 
are understandably in demand. But 
what is one to make of the missive 
from the Church of Scientology in- 
viting Holmes to (heir headquarters 
for a free Case Analysis? Behind (he 
ostensibly ernckpiot facade of L. Ron 
Hubbard’s private religion, does 
Professor Moriarty lurk? 

The facilities for hygiene at Bilker 
Street are of interest for a few: 

, “About Sherlock Holmes, one 
bathroom or two?" 

Others warn to know what hap- 
pened to Mrs. Sherlock Holmes. 
One American girl even offers the 
thought “You would make nn enjoy- 
able husband or Inver for someone" 
("Tliis one is for you ; Watson .” said 
Holmes, tossing the 1 letter towards 


that it's tolerable, with hue ami 
there a bail patch. 

NAHUM GUTMAN'S law. mire 
scene - in his paintings as well as his 
children's bunks -- was always the 
sevcii-aitd-a-half streets plus one 
"Gymnasia llerzliyn" in the dunes 
thai marked the beginning ol lei 
Aviv. Meimiynl Hapi'laim (Tire 
Miiaele Mask. Jeiiisulem. Kelei . 
lllustialed hy the aullioi. Selected 
and edited by Uriel Ofek. 1 33 pp.) is 
a collection of brief reiuiniseences. 
sketches, varus, chats, nuisings and 
whal-huve-yous Irom dial period. 
Some capture the flavour of those 
days. For instance, a raw new- 
immigrant family is having supper in 
their new Innue. The table is lit hy a 
single oil lamp, and their minds go 
hack “to the large crystal chandelier 
that used lo hang from the ceiling of 
our Odessa home. Father didn't 
want us to lake it along. ‘There.' he 
had said, ‘we won’t need it.’ " (I 
daresay countless pianos, bicycles, 
pieces of fu mil urc, neckties, rain- 
amts. got left behind in the same 
way. Envisaging a country of sun. 
sand, palm-trees and camels, people 
decided they wouldn't need them 
"there.") 

The narrative muvesat the pace ol 
those days, too, with occasional 
asides or little sermons on this and 
that. They do not reveal Gutman at 
his best, and should perhaps have 
stayed where they were - in old 
issues of the children's magazine, 
linear Li'hnlim. 

JONATHAN GEFEN is a many- 
sided young man of 39. who writes 
prose and poetry for adults and chil- 
dren. political satire, a newspaper 
column, and contrives one-man 
shows in which he appears as the one 
man. Somehow he manages to stay 
his own winsome, prettily ingenuous 
self through all these, and through 
Hailrakuii Hato-Nnclion (The Wrong 
Dragon. Dvir. lllustialed by I lamia 
Edlan. 45 pp.), a collection of light, 
humorous poems for 4-6. Take the 
dragon of the title: a sweet, sensi- 
tive, lonely and misunderstood crea- 
ture whom everyone unthinkingly 
fears and detests on account of his 
negative image. Nothing very origin- 
al about that, perhaps, but here's the 
Gefen touch: 

He sits by himself nn a sconhing 
• rock, 

Breathing fire anti tar hy turns, 

me with a chuckle). But the ultimate 
insult is offered by the boor who asks 
Holmes if he could pul him in touch 
with Basil Rathhune. 

American correspondents, in par- 
ticular, arc given to moralizing over 
the detective's cocaine hnhit. One 
German is not above a little extor- 
tion: 

"I’ve got your friend. Dr. John 
Watson. If you want to see him alive 
again, send £5,000 sterling to the 
above address." 

To these and other missives, the 
building society ladies respond with 
charm and tael. Their fame has be- 
come sufficiently widespread for one 
Danish seaman to write to one of 
them with love in mind, "I can see on 
your picture that you have no rings," 
noted the subtle sailor. 

AND WHAT of the letters of the 
real Sherlock? Letters to the Press , 
written over a. period of 51 years, 
shows Conan Doyle as vigorous a 
correspondent as he was an author. 
He disposes stylishly of Max Beer- 
bohm, argues with great force for the 
construction of the Channel Tunnel, 
and suggests ways of improving the 
performance of England’s athletes in 
the Olympic Onmes thui cou|d with 
profit be adopted today. 

Even Doyle’s championing of 
spiritualism, which iridde hint the 
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\ihl n i »v lime he tries in hlmv ifo 

IlltS i' 

. \nolher Ihink v i ;et\ burnt. 

i Hire i poems me ulvmt t| k i Cing 
h«»lid:i\ ih, it goes on tint long; abnui 
the /ciit-iit-lmiue • a dug. ac'al.afly 
:i spidei . a cue k roach, and (he rest of 
our non-paying co-tenants: ami a 
pmtoimd ui Je eoctu about the fad 
thai tlreie is such a mi m her of things 
you nitty t do. you almost forget what 
you want to. 

HOW Wl-.l I -NAMED the Grimm 
biolheis aie. Six men are shut up ina 
room wiih an iion Hour. A wicked 
king oiileis a great tire to be |ji 
underneath, in the happy expecta- 
tion that if they won't die of burning, 
they will ol mi I local ion. Thankfully 
one ol the six is the original Jack 
Frost, and that's Iretlei Ilian a whole 
file brigade. Shislia Shc'cinam 
Yuil'lin Michshol Malm (Six Men 
Whom No < thstuelc Can Hold. Tel 
Aviv. Am Oved. Ti unstated by Nib 
Mirskv. I Hum ruled hy Claude 
Lapoiiii. Unpaged) is one of those 
timeless folktales about the little 
mail triumphing over the powers- 
(lint -he. With its colourful, old- 
fashioned illustrations, it makes a 
lovely small-sizc picture-book too- 
if you don't mind (he grim bits, that 


"YOU MAY he pretty, "the donkey 
tells the rose, "but nettles are far, far 
more useful." "If that's your opin- 
ion." says the rose, "then I’m glad 
donkeys aren't the only creatures in 
Ibis world" - 

"It's true there arc other crea- 
tures, " 

Sail! the i Ion key, "untl l don't want 
to boast. 

Hat I'm sure that everyone bum 
Of whom there's most." 

Children of 4-6 may need some 
explanation of this and other poems 
in lluhiirvazu llamevulbelet by 
Masha Kalo (The Mixed-Up Goose 
Dvii. Illustrated by Lint Hinyamim 
Ariel. 31 pp.). They will, however, 
enjoy unaided the goose which goes 
shopping for a scarf at the pharmacy;, 
mistakes a shoelace for spaghetti, 
anil lays her eggs liardboiled. Chil- 
dren can go into fits over a thing like 
that, and there’s another of the kind 
in this hunk; an island where tor- 
toises have wings, butterflies wear 
glasses, ami the eat plays with il ,e 
mice. The pictures are attractive as 
well. ' 

prey of any trickster or self-deluded 
medium, seems bearable in the con- 
text of his other enthusiasms. It 
partly thanks to his efforts that we 
■wrongly- eon vieled Oscar Slater was 
finally freed. And his ardent patriot- 
ism wns' anything but narrow; his 
pro-American feeling is very 
marked. , # 

Some of his letters lose much * 
their interest in the absence of me 
arguments to which lie wantcaje 
reply, although the editors do Hie 
best to sketch out the background 
some of the controversies in »» Jj* 
he participated. Conan Doyle bu 
will not want to miss this book. 

But, much though Doyle would 
not have liked it, Sherlock H«j 
and Dr. Watson will continue » 
prove his most enduring memo ■ ■ 
Letters to 221b Baker Street from 
Russia, Japan, Indonesia and m 
ico testify to the world-wide fioputa 
Ity most authors can only dre 
about. The great detective can 
touch the imagination of the 
unlikely people, as this letter from 
13-year-old Ghanaian testifies. 

“Please, if you will undei rs 1 In - 
take me as your friend, then p 
add your picture and send jl ... 
whicn can show me lh>l .SJ 1 * . 

•understand. 1 end here with 
greetings to you. May God biesxy 
all the time. Amen, Goodbye n 
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More from Lessing 


DORIS LESSING happily has re- 
turned to earth from he r mitcr-Mwce ( 
novels for The Good Terrorist (Graf- 
ton, £2.95). Shortlisted for last 
year's Booker Prize, the novel tells 
the pathetic, tragi-eomie story of 
Alice Meltings, perennial chid 
cook, bottle-washer and all-round 
mother to a London squat full of 
what Lenin called the "useful idiots" 
of the revolution. 

Alice is at once the most useful 
and idiotic of the lot. I laving thrown 
over mum. dad and university 
career, she’s now 3b and still moon- 
ing about with Jasper, who exploits 
her good nature in every conceivable 
way save one. Having convinced the 
dumpy Alice that she must "rise 
above" sexual feelings. Jasper won't 
even sleep with her. Jasper himself 
of course is about as useful lo the 
revolution as the proverbial tits on a 
tomcat. But that doesn't stop Alice 
from slaving away for the Cause. 

Between boiling up cauldrons of 
nourishing soup, Alice takes it upon 
herself to make habitable a huge old 
abandoned house for the commune, 
and this activity forms much of the 
structure of the book. Not since 
Howard's End has a house served so 
handily ns a metaphor for England. 
"Poor house, she thought, full of 
tenderness, I hope someone is going 
to love it one day and look after it." 
The reader feels the same about 
poor Alice, but as the novel careers 
towards its wrenching climax, the 
reader knows better. Spot-on in both 
physical and psychological detail. 
The Good Terrorist is one of Les- 
sing's best. 

JIMMY BRESLIN'S Table Money 
(Ticknor and Fields. $17.95) has 
been greeted with lavish praise, 
ostensibly because of how the Brez. 
captures die colourful low-down life 
in the New York borough of 
Queens. This is of course the .same 
turf that Breslin is famous for cover- 
ing in his award-winning, thrice- 
weekly Daily News column. 

But in fact Breslin snares his read- 
ers in his novel by striking all the 
right moral atiiludes of the moment: 
sympathy for the hard-working 


S.T. Mcravi 

American, even more for his long- 
suffering wife, and just tire- right 
balance i»f liberalism and conservat- 
ism to set him light down the middle 
of (he American mad. I lc also writes 
in breezy, quick-cut episodes that 
resemble nothing so much ns televi- 
sion on paper, and that's just how 
millions of Americans like their fic- 
tion. 

Breslin has lo resort to Vietnam 
war heroics, the supposedly exciting 
work of saiidhoggingtunnelsand (lie 
meludnima of "alcoholism to con- 
vince us of anything intrinsically in- 
teresting in the lives of Owncy and 
Dolores Morrison. Yet all of this 
remains as thin ax the paper it's 
primed on. The author reportedly 
spent 10 years oil this novel, tapping 
it out between columns. Not surpri- 
singly it lias all the surface glitz of 
newspaper bits and nothing beneath. 

It even reads in I ,lMJU-word biles. As 
the man said, that ain't literature, 
that's typing. 

IT’S BEEN over half a century since 
Irving Stone wrote Lust for Life, his 
highly popular fictional life of Van 
Gogh, Since then he’s done such 
disparate figures as Abigail Adams, 
Eugene V. Debs, Darwin and 
Freud. 

Suddenly Stone's not only re - 
lumed to 19th-century painters, but, 
in Camille Pissarro, he’s selected a 
figure whose career, at least on the 
surface, has none of the snazzy 
theatrics so readily provided by the 
great mad Dutch artist’s life. Yet if 
Stone is older today, he’s apparently 
wiser ns well. Depths of Glory 
(Methuen, £2.95) is not the biogra- 
phy of a dazzling and ultimately 
impenetrable genius but that of a 
quietly obsessed plodder. 

In pursuit of his peculiar vision of 
what art could do, Pissarro hud lo 
labour his way through more than 
I ,(K)() canvases and countless sketch- 
es, gouaches, watercolouis and 
prints. I lis wealthy Sephardi parents 
; gave him no encouragement what- 


soever, especially after he chose as 
his life's companion the family maid. 

To feed his large family, the artist 
was frequently reduced to painting 
fans, window blinds and restaurant- 
murals. For a generation the critics 
howled. Understandably, Pissarro 
often suffered self-doubt. But the 
man never lost the warm humanity 
for which lie was noted, especially 
among the wild bunch of Impress- 
ionists whom he helped bind 
together and give direction. Ami in 
the end he prevailed. 

Irving Stone’s prose is largely un- 
distinguished, hut he’s armed with a 
good appreciation of paint and with 
compassion for the men and women 
compelled to devote their lives to it. 
Depths of Glory makes for a popular 
history of the Impressionist revolu- 
tion and an uplifting story of one 
man’s quietly agonized struggle in 
the movement. 

FROM Impressionism to surreal- 
ism: Robert Coover's new novel, 
Genilil’s Part}' (Heinemann. £10.95). 
Cixiver is one of your major Amer- 
ican risk-takers (/.f.. a fantasia on 
the Rosenberg trial called The Pub- 
lic Burning, a 100 variations on 
spanking the maid in Spanking the 
Maid, etc.). This time around he 
creates a house party jammed with 
scores of drunks and madcaps, all of 
whom tend to talk over one another 
(almost every sentence contains 
brackets jor at least so it seems] 
within brackets (How ’bout that, 
Mildred?) that should [yet it some- 
. how works for all that] drive you up 
1 the wall). 

Along the way several murders 
take place, a parody police inspector 
arrests everyone’s wristwatch, a lot 
of kinky sex is rc-kinked, everything 
is videotaped hy a mad theatrical 
troupe, the checseballs get ground 
into the carnet, the house gets 
wrecked, the host meditates on illu- 
sion and reality and the reader is left 
exhausted. But if he’s slightly hung 
over the morning after, the reader 
will still have lo award Conver more 
f than grudging admiration for his 
j sharp humour and technical virluos- 

i ity- He may not be clear oil the point 
. of Gerald’s Partv - but what was the 


3 1 of ft so 
good... 

THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 


i 


r ioinl (Did you have a good lime?) 
Nuff said] of the last party you 
attended? ° 


Carp from Salonika 


THIS IS n remarkable cookbook 
that provides u splendid banquet of 
varied recipes, and sk el dies m also 
the 2,000-year history of the Greek 
Jews who lived under four empi res - 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine and 
Ottoman - and blended cultural 
characteristics of each with their own 
Jewish heritage. They were a unique 
aephardic branch of the Jewish peo- 
ple. 1 

The author, artist-cook, and 
director of the Jewish Museum of 
Greece, illustrates his book with 
over 60 pen and ink drawings of Jews 
Jiving mGrecce between 1820-1900, 
dressed in costumes meticulously re- 
produced, and placed in authentic 
contexts. These lively figures are 
observed in the market or at home. 
°r in prayer. . 

These 287- recipes for holiday or 
aaily cooking include ingredients 
w'! iar ,0 die Mediterranean area 
ana m 6ur own Israeli markets, but 
in Persian, Arab, Turkish or Jewish 

in ii ct, lfcd sazan, is seasoned 
royally m Salonika with walnut and 

" e Yogurt cake and an iced 
j^gurt dnnk xyith mint from Thrace 
ii.fv/J? standby’s popiilar- 
tuL . . ^ ta Wcs„ from Rumainc Ict- 
luce to eggplant, are stuffed in sur- 
-Pnsmg ways , and most dishes can be 
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COOKBOOK OF TUB JEWS OK 
(■REECE bv Nicholas Slavioutakis. 
Port Jeflcrsoit, N.Y..C snlnius Press. 
2Mi pp. $20. 

Jennie Tarabul us 

eaten warm or cold. In Greece, 
boiled vegetables me usually seivcd 
cold with lemon juice or along with 
yogurt. My favourite recipes include 
a de leviable meat pie from loannina. 
vegetable rice hom Didinioliclio, 
and lemon peel marzipan from 
Volos, all easy lo make. 

For the uninitiated, ail introduc- 
tory section clarifies Jewish dietary 
laws, their origin, logic and rele- 
vance today. This is the best concise 
summary I know of these laws, pre- 
sented not as a set of frozen religious 
formulas but as observances winch 
can have meaning, and help torm the 
inner, intuitive life of the Jews. 

The author prefaces each holiday 
with a brief survey of its develop- 
ment from Temple times, and often 
compares symbolic aspects of tne 
. holiday with those of other reli- 
gions. , . . 

Tu B'Shevat is celebrated with 
assure, a dish of wheat, nuts and 
fruits used also by Moslems, and 
Christians in a simitar ritual associ- 


ated with hope and rebirth. Its origin 
is in a placatory offer to Poseidon, 
Pluto and Persephone. Purim, in 
accordance with Talmudic law. was 
celebrated more than once, in a 
non-Esther context , to commemo- 
rate deliverance from destruction (as 
in Heraklion. where Jews were 
caught between warring Venetians 
and Turks in 1568). 

THE DIFFERENCES between Ro- 
maniole and Spanish Jews, and the 
ways in which they differ yet have 
common Sephardic features, are ex- 
plained in context with a wealth of 
illustration. Orthographic explana- 
tions are provided also of Latin. 
Greek and Turkish names. 

Stavroulakis has an elegant and 
highly readable style, evident even 
in his advice on how to roll pastry 
dough without crumbling it. or on a 
good choice of substitutes. His 
measurements are North American 
with metric conversion. An excellent 
cross-index and a map of Greece 
pinpoint towns, mentioned us origins 
of recipes. 

This is a cookbook beginners can 
follow, gourmet cooks can enjoy, 
and non-cooks read for enjoyment. 

Stavroulakis, whose own origins 
are Cretan, Turkish and Jewish, has 
written more than a cookbook. He 
brings the history of the Jews in the 
Balkans and Near East into instant 
focus, and clarifies, at least for me. 
the outline of all those empires from 
Alexander till now. n 


I . A NEW sofa? But the High Holi- g 
days are coming lip. You know how 
they jack up the prices right before r 
the holidays. Just hang on a while, v 
woman. I 

2. A new sofa? Are you kidding? r 

Why didn't you mention it earlier? s 
They just had all those big sales for ■ 
the holidays. Now everything’s been [ 
picked over. « 

3. A new sofa? Yes, l know, I’m \ 
the one who lies on it all the time - 
but you don’t hear me complaining, | 
do you? Fine, so when I’m stretched ( 
out my bottom touches the floor. So , 
I'm used to it. It’s the hammock 
effect. Very comfortable. 

4. A new sofa? Do you have any 
idea what I had to lay out for the 
kid's schoolbook's, the bookbag, the 
tennis shoes - what do you want, 
comfort in the living room or an 
education for your child? And the 
kid's already yammering for more 
copy books, a subscription to the 
nature magazine, fees for the- old 
geezer with the Uzi who sleeps at the 
gale, a new pencil box - say, didn’t 
wc just get her a pencil box last year? 
New pencils I can understand, but 
you don’t use up a pencil box every 
semester. Where is that kid, 1 waul 
to talk to her, right now. 

5. A new sofa? Well, there’s no 
sense looking in Jerusalem, all the 
best shops are in Tel Aviv. And you 
know I don't have lime to go drag- 
ging myself around Tel Aviv. Maybe 
next month. 

6. A new sofa? Yes, but you can't 
gel any deliveries for the next four 
weeks. It’s one of those Moslem 
holidays - Id cl- Ego, I think it’s 
called. They don't eat or drink or 
move furniture for an entire month. 
No, really, ask anyone. 

7. A new sofa? Now, before the 
tax reform? What if they do away 
with the VAT? Just hang on a while, 
woman. 

8. A new sofa? Bui didn't I just gel 
your blender Fixed? One major step 
at a time, woman. 

9. A new sofa? In the rainy sea- 
son? I’m not having delivery men 
carting around my new furniture in a 
Jerusalem monsoon. You know, up- 
holstery gels water-spi itted , that’s it , 
those stains never come out. 

IQ. A new sofa? Yes, I know we’ve- 
had the old one ever since we got 
married, but that’s one of the 
reasons I like it. You don’t just 
discard something just because it 
ages a little. I mean, I hada full licad 
of hair when you mnrricd me. Does 
, that mean you’d - 
j II. A new sofa? Why, we could 
! recover the old one ourselves - 1 bet 
. it would be fun. Plenty of people do 
i that as a hobby - and you re always 
saying f should take up some crea- 
J tive pastime. I’ll shop around for 
, some of those how-to manuals. 


12. A new sofa? So you can join 
the bourgeoisie? What ever hap- 
pened to the socialist principles this 
country was founded on? That’s the 
trouble with Israel - materialism, 
middle-class mentality, keeping up 
with the Cohenses. Good old Berl 
Katzcnelson had some very astute 
things to sav about all this. Let rite 
see, where did I put that book - ? 

13. A new sofa? What do you 
mean, you’re embarrassed when we 
have people over? Listen, we’re the 
only people I know who are totally 
relaxed when we throw a party. 
What do we care if somebody slops 
onion dip on the furniture? You 
want to be one of those uptight 
hostesses with your heart in your 
mouth all evening, scooping up 
crumbs and terrified every time 
somebody lights a cigarette? Your 
trouble is you just don't know how to 
enjoy life. 

14. A new sofa? Fine, okay, but 
hold on just a month or two. will 
you? Our works committee is nego- 
tiating for a furniture allowance, and 
we’re pretty sure the management is 
going to conic through. 

15. A new sofa? Whoa, wait a 
minute, baby, you can’t just hit me 
with something like that out of the 
blue. Lcmine "think about it a bit. 
Then we’ll talk it over rationally, do 
some looking, get some idea about 
prices - you don’t just go rushing 


Into a inajoT outlay like that. That's 
exactly what they warn you about on 
those TV service announcements. 
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16. A new sofa? But I understand 
Martha is going to write about shop- 
ping for furniture in another couple 
of weeks or so. We wouldn’t want to 
go running around without Martha’s 
advice, would we? 

!7. A new sofa? With Pessah prac- 
tically here? You know how much 
that holiday always sets us back. 
Cleaning' the carpels, painting, 
buying all the extra food, the second 
set of dishes. Well, yes, L know, but I 
thought this year maybe we should 
go for a second set of dishes. Hang 
on. we’ll see about it next month. 

18. A new sofa? Hell, I don’t care 
if there’s this fabulous sale on Italian 
furniture - I buy blue and white, or 
nothing. Let me know when the local 
manufacturers are having a clear- 
ance. 

19. A new sofa? Now? Don't you 
realize that in another month or so, 
all the Americans will be going back 
home? They have these fabulous 
house sales, everything top quality, 
praclreallv brand new and dirt 
cheap. Just keep your eye on the 
class iiieils. 

20. A new sofa? Fine, but a 
sofa. I don't buy used - it’s just like 
buying a second-hand car, you’re 
just throwing out money on some- 
body e-lse’s troubles. I’m not buying 
any sofa that’s going to break dawn 
after 5,000 kilometres. 

21 . A new sofa? Take a look at this 
magazine article on the Jews of Kur- 
distan. They sit on cushions on the 
floor and have their meals there and 
everything - and don't tell me that 
doesn't look comfortable. More 
natural, too. I mean, you're always 
going on about natural foods and all 
thnl- 

22. A new sofa? Who buys new 
furniture when you have a growing 
child in the house? Wait a while - 
like- until she’s finished with the 
anny? 

23. A new sofa? You want furni- 
ture delivered in a hamsin - with the 
upholstery fading in the sun, the 
wooden frame drying and getting all 
brittle in the heat? Look, 1 know 
about these things. 

24. A new sofa? But negotiations 
with the management are just now 
reaching the critical stage. 

. 25. A new sofa? But the High 

Holidays are coming up. You know 
■ how they jack up the prices right 
before the holidays. □ 
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Know that A Good • . the Dan Hotel chain came to 

Nighfs Sleep is No Luxufy^;j^^ . : - 
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-THE. ® nv ** e You to a Free 

JjJ^K Weekend For Two at the Dan 

'^1 BOB ■ On concluding tlje great mattress deal, the Sealy posturepcdic company 

H QQn H decided to grant a free weekend for two at one of the Dan Hotels, for 

■ Zmmk ■ every purchaser of a Sealv double mattress until September 19, 1986, jil 

1 8 HBMHM M twin 5 are available. So go in today tn nnn nf ih* Swly 

J ■■ HUH Posturepcdic deep centres, and get yourself one of the bestselling 
The Dans of Israel mattresses in the world. In this way, you will enjoy many wonderfully 
Hotels and Resorts restful nights and a royal weekend, free of charge. Offer is for one 
nightis hotel stay. 

★ 4 Payment Arrangement Possible ★15-Year Complete Warranty 
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Rotation politics: 

As rotation time comes closer, the 
sounds of political in-fighting get 
louder. Roy Isacowitz reports on 
page 4. Meanwhile, Marsha 
Pomerantz spends a little end of 
summer-time at Tel Aviv's Gor- 
don Pool. See page 8. 
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TOLDOR 


The History of the jewish People 
and of the Nations of the World 

by Abraham Lebanon M. A. 

A one-of-a-kind visual aid for schools, institutions and 
for the Individual. Toldor posters are designed to 
provide the student, teacher and layman with a 
graphic depiction of the development of Judaism in 
the sphere of world history. 

The four posters of the T oldor series cover 4,000 years 
of history, divided into three parallel sections: The 
history of the Land of Israel, Jewish history in the 
Diaspora-, and world history. 

Approved and recommended by Israel's Ministry of 
Education and Culture and by the World Zionist 
Organization. 

Each poster measures 95 X 68 cm (37" X 27"), 
presented on high-quality chrome paper. 

I PRICE: IMIS 30 for the set, 
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Package Price. 
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RoihHaihua weekend 

all • _ 

Hotel NefehShoihene 

Homey atmosphere- In 

quiet and serene Beit Hekerem, 
near synagogues; tourist sites. 

Call for our apeclal ralsa. * 


will pamper you and take care of your safety 
and cleanliness. 

A home away from home, with good food like 
mother used to make. 

A comfortable, rural setting, where you will 
receive devoted care from a top level, 
professional, skilled crew, trained in 
England. 

Possibility of trial period; yearly subscription. 
Full guarantee.: 

We will even fetch you from whatever corner 
you choose. 


Cat Inn - the purr- feet solution! 
You may never want to go home 
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Call: Cat Inn, Moshav Gan Halm 
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Tel. 03-229555, 052-33580- 
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Pope Insurance Agency 

House & Car Policies 
In ENGLISH 
Personal Service 


Call tot a quotation, 8 a.m.4 p.m. dally. 

B Stampfer St., Netaxiya, Tel. 053-35824, 34717 
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AT SOME point timing the second 
week of October, Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres will submit his res- 
ignation to the president, l hereby 
bringing ahoul the end of his two- 
year-old government . 

The president will nccepl Peres’s 
resignation. He will open consulta- 
tions with ill] the parties represented 
in the Knesset (with the possible 
exception of Mcir Kahane’s Kadi ) 
svitli the aim of finding a candidate 
able to establish a new government. 

Either separately or together, the 
representatives of (he Labour Party 
and the Likud will inform (he presi- 
dent that they recommend a govern- 
ment headed by Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, who will then he 
formally charged with its establish- 
ment. 

Eu consultation with Pc res and the 
leaders of several of the small par- 
ties, Shamir will put together a gov- 
ernment comprising the Likud, 
Labour and sillied parties. The gov- 
ernment will he presented to the 
picsidcnl and later to the Knesset, 
where it will he approved by a large 
majority. 

With that, Israel's pern liar version 
of the political transplant will have 
been successfully accomplished. The 
“unwanted ami unloved child" of 
Abba khan's memorable phrase will 
have readied maturity. 

The reality may differ from the 
theory, of cuuise. Israel has never 
rotated (or, more accurately, swap- 
ped) its prime ministers hcforc and 
the problems inherent in the move 
are legion. Technical details have to 
be ironed out before the transfer and 
political muscles have Lo he Hexed 
before they atrophy. 

flut the national unity government 
has .shown itself to lie a hardy crea- 
ture. The weaker and more be- 
leaguered it seems, the stronger it 
gets. Barring any dramatic, last- 
minute change in the political ha- 
lance or in personal fortunes, it is 
safe to assume that the rotation will 
go ahead as planned. 

THE ROTATION agreement is a 
non-binding contract in which Peres 
and Shamir agreed to swap port- 
folios at a specified date. It does not 
have the force of law and is depen- 
dent on good faith for its imple- 
mentation. 

The agreement stipulated policy 
and administrative guidelines for the 
unity government. Most govern- 
ments define their policies as they go 
along; the unity government was 
defined from the outset by a rigid set 
of policy strictures. 

The agreement has moral force 
but no legal standing. Peres is prime 
minister for four years or until the 
Knesset expresses no-confidence in 
him. If he resigns, he remains at the 
head of a caretaker government 
which runs the country until a new 
prime minister is installed. Only 
when Shamir receives the confi- 
dence of the Knesset and his minis- 
ters aie sworn in. will the rotation 
agreement have been implemented. 

Labour and the Likud differ over 
the mutable nature of the agree- 
ment. Certain clauses, such as those 
dealing with the war in Lebanon, are 
no longer relevant and should be 
removed. Labour says. Distortions 
which became apparent over the 
past two years should be corrected. 

It’s not simply that Labour likes 
clean agreements, or (hat the guide- 
. lines have been particularly onerous 
over the pasl two years. But Labour 
has the Likud’s experience to go by, 
and it is well aware that playing 
second fiddle can he a very .hu in bling 
experience. 1 ■ 

Therefore, Labour intends ex- 
tracting a price for its rcadiness-rio 
abide by the termsof an agreement it 
signed two years ago. 

The Likud, for its part, is not 
eager to have the agreement tam- 
pered with. But neither is it eager lo 



Rotation politics 


Israel's peculiar version of the political transplant will take place sometime in 
October. ROY ISACOWITZ provides a layman's guide to the rotation. 


give Labour the slightest pretext for 
reneging on the rotation. The Likud 
is not prepared to renegotiate the. 
terms of the agreement, hut is willing 
to discuss ideas for its improvement 
- provided that the rotation is not 
dependent on the outcome of the 
talks. 

An ad hoc preparatory committee 
comprising Energy Minister Moshe 
Shahal ( Labour) and Finance Minis- 
ter Moshe Nissim (Likud) is due to 
begin meeting shortly to lay the 
groundwork for rotation. Shahal and 
Nissim were instrumental in drawing 
up the original agreement and have 
been called on several times over the 
past two years lo smooth ruffled 
coalition feathers. 

Negotiating the transfer promises 
to be tricky. As the talks heat up, 
other political trouble-shooters - 
those-with finely tuned legal minds 
and those with clout - will probably 
be involved. 

THE COALITION agreement 
stipulates that Peres will hand ovei 
power lo Shamir exactly 25 months 
after the establishment of the gov- 
ernment. The 25 months are up on 
October 14. Sources close to Nissim 
announced several months ago that 
complex mathematical calculation 
had revealed that October 7, and not 
14, was in fact the handover date. 
But Shahal rejected the calculation 
and Nissim circles have not repeated 
their discovery. D-day. then, will be 
October 14. 

If the new government is to be in 
office on October 14, Peres’s res- 
ignation will have to come a few days 
before thur to allow time for the 
obligatory presidential consultations 
and the Knesset vote. The 13th is 
Yoni Kippurand the 12th Yom Kip- 
pur eve - not a good time for coali- 


Concern has been expressed in the 
Likud of late that a “by (lie book” 
transfer of power will expose Labour 
to the temptation of double-dealing. 
Deputy Prime Minister David Levy, 
for one, believes that the book 
should be discarded due to the 
“administrative vacuum" that will 
be 'created during the presidential 
consultations. 

Instead. Levy has proposed that a 
joint Labour-Likud delegation visit 
the president, inform him of the 
parties’ support for Shamir and insist 
on Shamir's receiving the nod with- 
out further delay. 

In reality, neither Levy nor 
Labour has any say in the matter. 
The president is empowered to dele- 
gate the responsibility for forming a 

f 'ovemment on the person he be- 
leves to be most capable of doing so. 


If parlies other than Labour ana the 


tion ; building. Peres's resignation, 
therefore, will have to come no later 
than October 10. 


it p 

Likud request that their voices be 
heard during the process, it is hardly 
likely that the president will deny 
them their say. 

However, Levy is correct in seeing 
the interim period between the res- 
ignation of one government and the 
establishment of the next as a sort of 
twilight zone. Anything could hap- 
pen. If a substantial number of 
Labour MKs decide that (hey will 
not support a Shamir-led govern- 
ment, unlikely as that is, Shamir’s 
coalition building could take a lot 
longer than anticipated. 

THE nalionnl unity government 
approved by the Knesset on August 
14. 1984 consisted of 25 ministers, 10 
each from Labour and the Likud and 
one each from five smnll parlies. The 
government was established on the 
principle of parity. Two of the smal- 
ler pnrty representatives (from Shas 
ana Malzad) joined as members of 
the “Likud constellation,” while 
another two (from Shinui and 
Ometz) came in as part of the 


Labour orbit. The 25th minister, 
NRP leader Yosef Burg, joined the 
cabinet as an independent, having 
succeeded in creating the impression 
during the coalition negotiations 
that he was not for sale to either. 

Times have changed and the gov- 
ernment with them. The merger of 
Matzad and the NRP and the elec- 
tion of Zevulun Hammer to replace 
Bure in the cabinet have dispelled 
the illusion that the NRP is AC-DC. 
When it comes to territorial and 
settlement issues, the NRP is firmly 
in the Likud camp. 

The election of Hammer led to 
calls in Labour that the ideological 
balance be reactified, perhaps by 
requiring the Likud to relinquish one 
of its seats. But the party appears to 
have opted for caution at this stngc, 
at the urging of Secretary-General 
Uzi Baram. 

Baram does not believe that 
ideological considerations will 
necessarily prevail in the NRP. Tra- 
ditionally and on social issues, the 
NRP is closer to Labour than to the 
Likud and it still maintains municip- 
al coalitions with Labour in several 
localities. The recent declaration by 
NRP Secretary-General Yitzhak 
Levy that the NRP would rather face 
elections than join a narrow. 
Labour-led government has yet to be 
tested. 

AS ORIGINALLY conceived, the 
only difference between the out- 
going and incoming governments 
was to have been the portfolio swap 
between Peres and Shamir. But the 

S ' nation of Liberal leader Yit- 
Moda’i after he tripped over his 
tongue and the announcement by 
Labour’s Motta Gur that he would 
not serve under Shamir have compli- 
cated things. 

The simplest solution would be to 


two of the four under-employed 
ministers without portfolio to lake 
up the slack. Moda’i, however, has 
Shamir's promise of re-instatement 
after rotation and the Liberals are 
hardly likely to relinquish a coveted 
cabinet seal. 

PUBLICLY, Labour remains ada- 
mant that it will not tolerate Mod- 
a’i’s return to the cabinet, supposed- 
ly because Moda'i announced he 
intention to "get even" with Peres 
after rotation. The Likud is just® 
adamant that he be reinstated, will 
the Moda'i faction in the Liberals 
warning that without Moda’i inert 
will lie no government- (His rivals in 
the Liberal Party, such as Finance 
Minister Nissim and Justice Mims® 
Avruham Shnrir, pay lip-service i 
the “Save Moda'i’’ campaign, 
though they arc palpably satisfiea 
with the inheritances He left tnern.) 

According to most interpretations 
of the coalition agreement, Law 
does not have h leg to stand on. re 
chooses the Labour ministers. 
mir selects the Likud ministers 
neither side has a veto 
other. (That excuse proved conve 
nient for Labour at the outset 
it had to explain its readiness to si * 
the same table with Ank Share J 

The interpretation of Labour m 
David Libai, a professor of law* 
the government established oyjj! 
mir must be identical to * at JjlL. 
existed at the time of Peres s restgj* 
tion, save for the swap, js 
accepted by Shahal, never nu 
Likud. 


Labour’s opposition to 
return must therefore be seen » « 
opening gambit. Moda i 
likelihood return to the cabin ® 
Labour has exacted a suitable p 
from the Likud. . ,. re . 

Which portfolio Moda l ^ 
reduce the : (bloated) jiuniber of turn *? »s a different , quesuo ■ ^ 
cabinet . ministers by two and allow m,r ,s not committea 1 0 s ^ 
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the Treasury back and it is highly, o: 
doubtful that Nissim will again be zl 
subjected to the indignity of haying (1 
to accommodate his party rival. Y 
Labour is loath to see him back at w 
, -the Justice Ministry and would be Is 
happy to settle for minister without p 
portfolio. 

None of Gur’s Alignment col- b 
leagues have decided to follow him n 
into the wilderness, though one or p 
two still maintain that they have yet tl 
to make up their minds. The position e 
of Shinui leader Amnon Rubinstein p 
is still unclear. Rubinstein himself is c 
reportedly in favour of remaining in C 
the coalition, but a sizeable faction ' 
in his party, headed by MK Mor- I 
dechai Virshubski, wants out. i 1 
ON SETTLEMENT and territorial ‘j 
issues, the Labour mainstream will j 
find itself solidly outvoted in the ■ 
Shamir cabinet. The dovish Rubin- { 
stein might be out, Hammer will 
vote witn.the Likud and Shoshana , 
'Arbeli-Alnioslino, Gur’s likeliest ■ 
replacement and a noted hawk, 
could well do likewise. 

Then there’s the irrepressible 
Yiaacl Hurvitz. Labour lias recently 
held discussions with Hurvitz’s 
moribund Omelz Party in an attempt 
to prevent his outright defection to 
the Likud. 

With all ministers present, the 
Likud will have a built-in majority of 
between three and five votes on 
territorial issues. The inevitable con- 
sequence will be the almost total 
devolvement of real authority onto 
the inner cabinet, with the full 
cabinet degenerating into a glorified 
debating society on those crucial 
issues. 

The Likud has its own cabinet 
--demands, though Likud spokesmen 
stress that rotation is not dependent 
on their being met. NRP Minister- 
without-Porifolio Yosef Shapira has 
his eyes on the chairmanship of a 
• ministerial settlement committee, 
one of three committees specified in 
the coalition agreement but never 
established, ana has Shamir's com- 
mitment to work for the appoint- 
ment. Minister-without-Portfolio 
Moshe Arens also has the Likud 
leader’s backing for his demand to 
chair a ministerial committee on 
■ Soviet Jewry. 

Labour opposes both appoint 
mfents on the grounds that Settle 
o\ent is under the overall jurisdiction 
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( importantly, the allocation of re 

sources. 1 

RESOURCES is a code worcUor j 

already being touted as the 
Armageddon of the unity govern- 
ment. If the (usually nameless) 
voices emanating from the Likud 
these past few weeks arc lo be be- 
lieved, Shamir intends embarking on 

a settlement blitz as soon as he takes 
office. 

Shahal believes that the reports 
are the work of Shamir’s parly rivals, 
out to embarrnss the premier- to-be. 
Shamir’s advisers also downplay the 
settlement issue, stressing that the 
government will act in accordance 
with the coalition agreement und in 
the context of financial constraints. 

Nevertheless, settlement is bound 
to be the source of significant cabinet 
tension, due in part to conflicting 
interpretations of the coalition 
agreement. The Likud maintains 
that the agreement provided for the 
establishment of six settlements dur- 
ing the government’sfirst year (until 

menu over the subsequent three 
years, each dependent on separate 
cabinet approval. 

Rabin counters that the six were 
-the only settlements definitely 
I agreed on - and of those four have 
"already been established. The 
5 others, he says, are in the realm of 
5 the possible only. 

At a time when funds are scarce 
■ for investment in Israeli industry, 

Earlier this year, when Labour Labour is deadset against the pump- 
nlaved its crowth card, : nB of resources into the West Bank, 


will be seriously embarrassed by the 
affair, just as the possibility exists 
that Peres will find himself discom- 
fited. On the other hand, nothing 
that has emerged to dale is sufficient 
to disqualify either man. 

Nor is it at ajl certain that the 
police findings will be made public, 
or that the attorney-general will de- 
cide to act on them or that those 
politicians implicated in the affair, if 
any, will not manage to brazen it out. 

The odds appear to be good that 
the GSS affair will not trip up Shamir 
before rotation. But until the matter 
inconclusively settled, it remains the 
clearest and most potent threat to 
the future unity of the government. 
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dir f Shahal. the clauses establishment of an overall econo- 


THIS TIME last year, Labour circles 
were rife with intrigues and calcula- 
tions as to when and how the govern- 
ment would be brought down. All 
that has changed now. Labour is 
resigned to rotation. If something 
docs happen within the next month 
to prevent Shamir from taking over. 
Labour will be as surprised as the 
Likud. 

The reason for the government s 
hardiness is simple political ex- 
pediency. Labour and the Likud 
have little love for each other, but 
they have less love for silting in the 
opposition. Nothing has happened 
in the past two years to persuade the 
two big parties that their .political 
fortunes would be better served by 
facing the electorate. So they stayed 

Pl The moment that either Labour or 
the Likud is believes that it could win 
a convincing plurality in elections, 
the government will fall. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. _ , . i . 

The common wisdom holds that 
Peres’s two years as prime minister 
were a period of radical image re- 
I habililation. But the results are not 
apparent 'in the polls. It is doubtful 
j whether anything he can do as fore- 
ign minister will have any greater 
’ impact on the party's popularity. 

Likewise with Shamir. He is neith- 


Minister Yitzhak Moda’i to approve 
Shahal’s appointment of company 

According to Shahal, the clauses 
in the coalition agreement dealing 
!with appointments are open to con- 
victing interpretations and must be 

clarified. He intends proposing that 
• ha nmnnwnren lo 


mic coordinating body, comprising 
Shamir, Peres, Nissim and Econo- 


deliver and the government spent 
the better part of two years inching 
slowly towards a Taba solution. 

In retrospect, one can only marvel 
at how a government can take so 


long and expend so much energy on 

with appointments are open w w Minister Gad Ya’acobi. so little. The next two years could 

TtolJkud does not take kindly to pass just as quickly, with events 
clarified. He intends proposing Tl Dr0 nosals "They knew what moving too slowly to necessitate any 

the prime minister be empowered to uing in { 0 w hen they dramatic decisions but holding out 

countersign appointments if ; the ; re they^ ^ ^ a jjfj on agreement/; sufficient promise to ensure the uni- 

vant minister, more often .than inot g Shamir . s 8 pok esman, Yossi ty of the government. Peres s latest 


untcTsljjn appointments i^ cr ^” 

nt minister, more often . than i no g Sham j r * s 8 pok esman, Yossi ty of the government. Peres s latest 
e finance minister, refuses to A&meir. “We weren’t sufficiently di p lomatic moves have certainly 

.... arxrxrxint aware of the significance,” replies shaken things up, but each issue 

Shahal’s indignation over appo t b j frankly. "But if both fore- raised bears the seeds of intermin- 

ents raises a laugh in theUkud, ^ ec y ono mic policy are in able obfuscation. 

here Shahal is known as the fat g P y h ■ t he principle It will take a clear Likud denial of 
: annrtintmcntS. NeVCl- . LIKUO nanus, wile I- r :_ M ,i..,». An i 9 K|pA'rahnHm. 


ments raises a laugn in inc 
where Shahal is known as the fattier 
of political appointments. Never- 
theless, if Labour insists, the Likud 
is prepared to discuss the issue. For 
every extra seat on the Broadcasting 
Authority management board de- 
manded by Labour, for example, the 
Likud will come prepared with de- 
mands of its own. 


L ikud hands, wnere is uic ° 

of oaritv?" an eminently acceptable Arab prop- 

The Likud’s response to Labour’s Q sal (in Labour’s eyes) for Labour to 
demands will be simple: Give us the bring down the government. And 
defence portfolio and we’ll gladly Shamir is canny enough to know 
hand over the Treasury. Peres, of when and how much to move to 
course, is as capable of depriving ensure a minimal degree of unity. 

; 10 MOTTA GUR said this week that 


Likewise with Shamir. He is neith- 
er sufficiently dynamic nor suffi- 
ciently controversial for his period as 
prime minister to have any discern- 
able influence on the Likud’s for- 
tunes. Under the present party lead- 
erships, the Likud and the Align- 
ment blocs are pretty evenly ba- 
lanced. 

The government will fall if Herut 
rejects Shamir in favour of Sharon. 

It will fall if the police conclude 
conclusively that Shamir ordered the 
killing of the bus hijackers. It could 
even fall if the West Bank land 
investigations finally come up with 
evidence of hanky-panky at the very 

Alternately, the government 
could fall by mistake or mlscalcula : 
tion . A Labour version of the Moda l in 
and Sharon affairs could lead to a fi t 
precipitous Labour withdrawal from 
the government, there being no 1 
prospect of rotation to concentrate <1 
overneat ed minds. : .l 


ass 5 ™ 5 * 

THE NATIONAL unity govern- the back behenes. wiH government are belter than Shamir s 

ment has proved remarkably adept Event usUi^ i P ^ chances 0 f serving as pnme inimster . 

at fudging the distinctions between probably . f p eres jf Gur was referring to the General 

issues of substance and issues which jnic coordinat g ’ ^ measu ’ res Security Service affair, and the infer- 

serve partisan political interests, only b ^ takevTif the economy, ence was that revelations or actions 
These distinctions are likely to be ripht with the Histadrut over the next month in connection 

rsTS-trS: Bsssicaisss i'saffiiss 

3£asr , “- ! "‘ 

earlier this year. No one denies that as P s ^° ,e 0 . economic policy, there The GSS affair is the great un- 

growth must be the next phase on th between Labour known. Media reports rtjout the 

economic agenda, but disagreement is little to cnome ^ n - ril|y of ^ investigation have often been 
is rife as to how it should be done and ^ he .^ “owthis likely to lead to wildly contradictory and tbereisno 

who should be involved . Growth, of tliein/ Potential way of knowing how and when it will 

course, is fuelled bvinvesimcnLand fortax reach its conclusion 

ofit available for he reform and, most The possibility exists that Shamir 


probably compromise jj « SHU to the General 

SSafeass. 
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overheated minds. . 

Failing all that, the government .ml* ■ 
could fall over a substantive issue 
such as peace. But, us Shamir said ■ 
this week, that would demand an 
unprecedented compromise from . 
the Arab side, such as an offer of • “ -n 
territorial compromise that is , \ 

acceptable tri the mainstream of the Jv't 
Labour Party. And that seems un- -Ijj 

likely. # 

Over the pant few weeks, several 
ministers from both sides of the . J 
political divide were asked whether 
they thought iliat the government : 
would survive another two years. '.j';- 

The answers, without exception, ;;<• 

were variations on the phrase 1 1 ,v». 

would not be at all surprised." Slia- 
mir went so far as to say that he jr 
would not be at all surprised if the w 
government lasted beyond 1988. In j 
the circumstances, it was unclean . . 
whether that was an indication of -. 
optimism or pessimism q - 
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IT WAS mining cals nml dugs ihc 
night I took tin 1 N:2d lioni Grand 
Central luNcw Rui'livUc, a bedroom 
aunniunity half an hour from New 
York Waiting: at the station fur me 
were Bernard Hallole. a lawyer 
wearing Bermuda shorts, and his 
wife. Cynthia Ozick. a 5X-ycar-iild 
novelist’ and sliort-storv writer of 
whose characters Tin' New York 
/ 'inn’s correctly said. "They are not 
alienated or assimilating - they re- 
main culturally and religiously Jew- 
ish.” 

Ozick is an intellectual. She is 
adept al concepts and words. She 
may remind you of her own descrip- 
tion of an intellectual woman in one 
ot her novels: "She did not go to a 
hairdresser or contemplate her 
clothes.” Yet Ozick isn't forbidding. 

Her apprenticeship was long. She 
spent a decade. she claims, under the 
illusion that she was Henry James. 
But 20 years ago she struck the right 
note in “Envy,” a story about Yid- 
dish poets in America so sharp, so 
dear-eyed and knowing, that some 
thought it wicked. Since then she has 
published three volumes of short 
stories, a collection of essays, and 
two novels, the most recent of 
which. The Cannibal Galaxy, fea- 
tures Joseph Brill, the principal of a 
Jewish school with a ‘'dual curricu- 
lum” - “the fusion of scholarly 
Europe and burnished Jerusalem.*' 
Ozick has garnered her share of 
awards and grunts, including a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. She travels to 


|p^ Cynthia Ozick, novelist and short-story writer, talks to 
Jerusalem Post Reporter Edward Grossman. 




lecture. Three years ago she got a 
Mildred and Harold Strauss Livings 
award - anyone who wins this* re- 
ceives $35,000 tax-free each year for 
five years, so he or she can concen- 
trate on creating. 

Having just finished another novel 
- The Messiah of Stockholm due out 
early next year - Ozick had some 
time to talk with me playfully and 
earnestly. As she talks,, she seems 
sometimes to be putting, you on; 

. .Uyin^ . out - ideas, looking you oyey 
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with a story ■idler’s eye for a possible 
role in the hiintiin comedy, Jewish- 
style. She enjoys talking, even when 
you insist on being deadly serious. 

She can get emotional site 

throws in Yiddish expressions like 
raisins in n cake. 

O. ARE you an Orthodox Jew? 

A. Ugh! That’s not a Jewish word. 
It’s a pcisl-Enlightonmeiil word. 
“Ortho-dux” - "right belief?” 
That’s mu Jewish. 

0. Well, are you observant? Do 
you keep the commandments? 

A. I wouldn't even say observant 
because I’m not observant. I’m a 
traditional Jew. 

0- Whiil does that mean? 

A. I know when I'm violating. 
You sec, a liturgical calendar is a 
very difficult calendar for a writer. A 
writer doesn't want to stop. But 
every time you turn around it's 
another Yom Tov and you get more 
moral and historical reminders. It’s 
much easier to be Henry James. 

Q. 1 was reading your story 
"Bloodshed.” In it the rebbe tells 
the protagonist Bleilip. "To be an 
atheist is to be in despair.” Is it 
understood that the rebbe means not 
just any atheist, but an atheist Jew? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Bleilip then replies, “I'm not 
an atheist. I'm a secularist.” But 
immediately you add. “Bleilip did 
not know what he meant by this.” 
Do you think that atheism and secu- 
larism are the same and both lead to 
despair? 

A. The best answer is the Roman 
Catholic one. It’s in Graham 
Greene's The Heart of the Matter and 
has to do with a metaphorical, very 
contemporary, sophisticated defini- 
tion of hell. Greene says that hell is 
the absence of God. That’s the same 
as despair. Yet I’m sure that the 
world is full of happy, cheerful 
atheists. 

Q. So you don’t believe what the 
rebbe says? 

A. 1 can’t be responsible for what 
these characters in a fiction sny - I 


mean, they said it. It represents 
them, not me. If I respond to this 
sort of question, I feel like an im- 


poster. 

Q, Reading your story and listen- 
ing to the rebbe talking, I thought for 
a moment of the Reality Instructors 


i in Bellow's work. These are people 
who tell the poor professor what the 
deni is. Actually they're con artists, 
blowhards. But it seemed to me that 
your rebbe was actually meant to 
come across as a wise man. wise 
within the Jewish tradition. 

A. He may be, but the fact is that 
the writer is the eon artist. I see that 
vou’rc giving me very suspicious 
looks. What I’m trying to explain is 
that I don’t want In be responsible 
for what characters in a fiction say or 
do, because it's too scary. I'd have to 
admit responsibility not only for the 
good guys hut the villains. There- 
fore, 1 want to make a distinction 
between the fiction-maker and the 
fiction. 

O. I still want to insist oil this. 
Bnsed on your own experience, your 
own observation, do you think Jews 
who arc atheist nr secular aie more 
liable to fall into despair than tradi- 
tional or observant Jews? 

A. No, I don't think so. 

O. Despair, therefore, is 
accidental, coming at random? 

A. 1 don’t think normal people 
live (hruiigh philosophical despair. 
They live through the despair of 
serious illness. They live through the 
despair of a death in the family. 

O. When these events occur, can 
you predict an American Jew’s re- 
sponse according to whether he be- 
lieves and observes? 

A. Despair probably is random, 
and you can’t make a generalization 
as to how it will be handled. But now 
another thought comes to inind. I 
linvc a friend who lives in a hassidic 
community. She's mi anomaly there 
because she went to college and she’s 
the only educated woman or man in 
the entire community. She's quite 
anthropological about it, yet she 
absolutely belongs to the life and 
despair cannot touch her. I mean, 
not that she won’t suffer in a human 
way from disaster, but suffering is 
different from despair. She believes, 
you know, that Gntt hot geshickt, 
Colt vet helfen (God has sent, God 
will help). In this sense, although she 
may weep, she is absolutely safe 
from the calamities of the world. But 
she is somebody who is isolated in a 
powerful belief system, while the 
rest of us who are intellectuals are 
touched by Enlightenment values 
and are therefore secular. Every 
intellectual is secular. 

Q. Does being an intellectual pre- 
vent you from attaining her state of 
mind? 

A. Yes, particularly today. You 
see, in the era of strong Litvish 
Misnagdim it was possible to be a 
Jew and a sceptic and to have doubt 
at the heart of your system. But the 
misnagdlsh tradition is now broken, 
at least here in America, and the 
religious centre is elsewhere. 

Q. It’s hassidic? ; 

A. Neo-hassidic. The new genera- 
tion they’re talking about, the Yup- 
pies, are all turning Right Rnd be- 
coming more conservative. This is 
true of gentiles nnd jews both. When 
the Jews among, them turn to reli- 
gion, they’ll attracted to Lub&vitcji. 
They want discipline. They want 
answers nnd apparently they get 
them. ,' 


Q. Bleilip in "Bloodshed” was 
visiting a hassidic village in upstate 
New York populated mainly by sur- 
vivors from Europe. You write. 
“Bleilip himself was a month short of 
42 but next to these pious men lie felt 
like a boy.” Was he right to feel this? 

A. What D.H. Lawrence said is 
true - you have to trust the tale and 
not the teller. So here’s an answer 
but you'd hetter not trust it. What 1 
think Bleilip is thinking about is the 
worldliness of the oppressed, the 
injured, the persecuted. That there 
is a difference between an American 
Jew and a Russian Jew. 

Q. And is this true? 

A. I think it is. 

0. American Jews due to geog- 
raphical good fortune... 

A. Become like children. 

Q. Including observant American 
Jews? 

A. Less so, because anybody who 
goes with the liturgical calendar is 
educated in Jewish history willy-nilly 
and this makes you smart. This 
makes you wise. 

0. Is this one of the reasons why 
you seem to favour a traditional 
education for Jewish children? 


i.f. L>o these students and their 
professors approach Judaism as a 
subject to he studied, or do they try 
to live it also? I’m thinking of Ger- 
shorn Seholem. I le was in This up to 
liis neck, but lie didn't live it. And as 
far as I kn«*w. he has no children. 

A. If he had had children lie would 
have turned to his wife and said, 
“Fanya, I’ll tell you what -we’ll light 
candies Friday night.” Seholem 
would’ve done that. I’m sure. Be- 
cause he would have wanted Ihc 
continuity. 

Q. All right, so we have several 
thousand young Jewish Americans 
studying such material. But I sup- 
pose thev’rc also getting married and 
having children. How arc they living 
their Judaism? And how are they 
educating Iheii children? 

A. It's too soon to know the 
answer because the phenomenon of 
these studies on a university level is 
too new - under a decade. 

O. Do the young men who study 
this cover their beads? 

A. No. 

O. What does this mean, if any- 
thing? 

A. That it will go in the direction 


The idea of Jews as a narrow group is 
a misrepresentation, if not a lie. And 
there's a metaphysical proof for this.' 


A. So they shouldn’t be stupid. 

Q. WHAT kind of Jewish' education 
did you have? 

A. Basically I guess I didn’t have 
one. I went to heeler, which was zcio, 
and when I was in college I veiy 
much wanted to learn Hebrew. I got 
ils far as reading Le'un by Feierherg, 
which 1 loved. I’ve lost all my I leh- 
rew now. But I had a tulinud 
choc hem father. He really knew the 
texts, really knew his stuff. That 
didn’t mean 1 learned it by osmosis - 
I didn’t ever learn it. 1 was an 
autodidact for a number of years 
where I did nothing but read. 1 read 
as much Jewish history as I could, as 
much general and Jewish philosophy 
as I could. I was also reading a lot of 
novels and literary criticism. 'Hints 
when I made myself mentally rather 
than just sociologically Jewish. 

Q. Your case is rare, isn’t it? 
There aren’t many Jews in this coun- 
try who would take all this time and 
trouble... 

A. It wasn’t trouble. It was some- 
thing I needed. It was a hunger. 

Q. You’ve also been a teacher, 
haven't you? 

A. Now and then. Most of my life 
I've been a parasite. 

Q. Have you run across many 
young Jews who were hungry, and 
who would do what you . . . 

A. In my day, .there was no such 
thing as Jewish Studies. But now 
those in need can go and study with 
textbooks and courses and that kind 
of thing. It's much easier to do this 
now at American universities. . 

Q. On a high level? 

A. The highest, 





of Sdmlcm. 

O. Principal III ill fostered a dual 
curriculum of Jewish and other stu- 
dies at his imnginniy school- Are 
there really such schools? 

A. Yes,’ they're proliferating and 
they’re good. 

<3. They're private? 

A. All of them. Some are run nv 
the ( )i llindox I shouldn’t complain 
about that word because it’s 11 k" 
accompli. Some are Conservative 
nml are called the Solomon Sdiecn- 
ter schools. They're even storting 
some Reform ones. So it’s a I? 1 "” 11 
ating movement. As Jewish iu 
goes, it’s a small movement, wa 
that’s where it's at. r 

Q. Your daughter went to one o 

these schools? , ... 

A. From the first grade ngm 
through high school. 

Q. And it was Orthodox? 

A. Her school was part of tn 
Orthodox movement. 

Q. Was it considered natural for 
her to go from there to Bryn Ma wr - 

A. Absolutely. And Her life 
Bryn Mawr is interesting because 
she’s active in Hillel, she stum 
Hebrew, she takes courses in ret- 
gious history - Jewish courses. tve 
at Bryn Mawr you can do that. 

Q. When you educate kids in one 
of these dual curriculum P !ac ^£, h 
have to introduce them to o ■ 
Now I’ve been reading your ess y. 
“Bialik’s Hint.” You write there ttw 
to be enthralled by Bach, dsn 
sary for a Jew to suspend distrust 
Christianity. Thnt’s an essay, 
fiction, so I’m going to hog: 

What about Bach and M ozar 
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theirniaws:.iKlpav.i ,,,, s" 

A Ymi have i" •“’•I” n, ‘ '” UI 
sense »f being ali.-n li‘"" » ‘ ll " ,n 
can’t enter into n ns a w‘il "t ail 
Look, the Inst tune I wild to ni:- 
land and MW all those ^ alludiah. 
hey felt 1 tliom’lit. ’TVe .lon l 
have these piles, these buildings we 
jo it without buildings, we ve really 
got it in spirit.” W.i.eheslci i athe- 
Sral and Salisbuiy t alhedral vecined 
to me like peelings nl irrelevance. 

The v were tacky, lhcy seemed u> 
SStoi of rnimW/f. But .1 I have 

this point of view. I’m missing a lot 
architecturally. I'm missing a lot in 
terms of medieval art. If you go to 
the Metropolitan Museum, you go 
through the medieval sect ion and see 
madonna after madonna alter 
madonna. You have to release your- 
self from the idolatrous intent of 
these pictures in order to enjoy 
them. You have to think of llio 
model and the baby and the artist 
who was tied to his tradition and how 
this was all he could do In express 
ordinary humanity. You have to do a 
whole mental exercise to appreciate 
simple esthetics. It’s very hard for a 

Jew. . , , 

Q. Being a Jew is pretty nurd 
already. Wny should you also insist, 
in your dual curriculum, that a Jew- 
ish kid make this effort? Is it worth- 
while? Is it necessary? 

A. It's not my dual curriculum. 
What 1 said in “Bialik’s Hint" is not 
that we choose this dual curriculum, 
but that after the Enlightenment it's 
thrust on us. There’s no way for 
anybody, gentile or Jew, l«» live in 
the post-EnlightenmenI world with- 
out being touched by it... 

Q. Except maybe if you live in 
Crown Heights, or Men She’arim? 

A. If you're negating something, 
you're still thinking about it all the 
time mid thus being governed by it. 

So whether you embrace Enligh ten- 
ment values or you say get thee 
behind me Enlightenment values, 
you’re attached to them and belong 
to them. I think that’s what I meant 
when I said in "Bialik’s Hint" that 
we nil belong to the Enlightenment. 
That's a given now. 

Q. When your daughter was grow- 
ing up, did you play Bach and 
Mozart in this nouse? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You took her to concerts and 
museums? 

. A. Yes, But those were hard pro- 
jects, not Jewish activities. 

Q. You mean you made a judge- 
ment that although they’re not Jew- 
ish, they should be part of a Jew’s 
life? 1 

A. Yes. But I’ll tell you something 
else about my daughter. She wus in 
Israel, working on u dig at a Pliilis- 
tinc site, and when she saw their art, 
their pottery and beautiful bird de- 
signs, this humanized them for her. I 
was kind of shocked. I said, “What 
happened to the Plishtim, the terri- 
ble enemies?" So through archeolo- 
gy . which is an Enlightenment activ- 
ity- an d is certainly one of the in- 
5«p the State of Israel, the 

speak ^ arC ant * iro P olo B‘ zcJ ' so t0 

Q. Let me change the subject and 
y,P u about Gore Vidal’s piece in 
Jk Nation ... 

A. I’d just like to add something 
else on this, about these two worlds, 
oetore the Napoleonic bargain, be- 
a Jew had to be a Jew at home 
i “ a ^an abroad, Jewish life was 
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mi/atioii. where you simply sue not 
ilb i wed in live according In tile norm 
ot evciy mher people nu tile planet. 

O. fin you think that American 
Jews should nut go public with ci ilic- 
ism t >1 Isiad? 

A. No. no. 1 believe in the hirst 
Amendment - everybody lias to 
have 1 1 pi ii ions and express them. 
Besides, it’s an axiom ihat Jews in 
Israel don't conduct themselves as 
they should. Burning bus stops and 
sitlriurini - this is how to conduct 
human life? 

0. But you yomsclf have never 
published anything critical of Israel, 
have you? 

A. Absolutely not. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because the Tight is so terrible 
the other wav. Go ask Amos Oz 
what happened at the International 
PEN conference here last January. It 
was a horror. It was unhelievable. 
Kreisky came and made a big pro- 
Gaddafi. pro-Arafat speech. We!!, 
shaking, literally shaking, I got 
together n statement and went 
around looking for signatures. II was 
not an anti-First Amendment state- 
ment. It was anti-terrorist, anli- 
Guddnfi, anti-Arafat and anti all 
those Nazis Kreisky had in his 
cabinet. People were enthusiastic 
about the last pari and pretty warmly 
opposed to Gaddafi. But Arafat? 


that there’s only one world and the 
talinudic vision of it isn’t narrow but 
includes everything. It’s wildly inclu- 
sive. The idea of Jews as a narrow 
group unto themselves is a misrepre- 
sentation, if not a lie. And there’s a 
metaphysical proof for this. If your 
tradition posits monotheism, which 
is all-inclusive, then you can t be 
parochial. Dial's why I've become 
impatient with Jewish questions, as 
if they arc different or should be pul 
off in a corner. 


"They want to assimilate. You 

don’t." , _ „ 

0. Which meant what for you? 

A. Which means anti-Semitism. 

Q. Was the situation different 
some years ago? . 

A. Yes. The turning point was 
1%7. Until then, Israel was seen m 
this country as an underdog and was 
very popular. Right after tne victory 
of 1967, Israel became an oppressor. 

Q. You've been quoted in the 
New York Times assaying, "Internal 
Israeli politics is for the Israeli 
electorate to decide. But l think that 


Arafat is a great cultural hero, so 1 
couldn’t get sign a iu res. Now this was 
a worldwide conference, but the 
American contingent was half Jewish, 
maybe more. Every time I turned 
around there was another American 
Jewish writer-intellectual whose big 
hero is Arafat. 

0. And therefore, Cynthia Ozick 
should refrain from criticizing 
Israel? 

A. It’s not a quest ion of refraining 
from anything. Flic ocean is coming 
over me. The pro-PLO ocean is 
drowning you to death and you 
should talk about wliat? Bus slop 
burnings? 


Isiacli soldier:, did alter that bus 
hijacking, yet in Israel it causes, a 
eabiuei crisis overdue process... 

O. It didn’t happen exactly that 
way. 

A. No? 

O. A couple of leriorists weie 
caught alive, and taken away... 

A. Yes, but this was after they’d 
shot up people. 

Q. Well, one Israeli passenger was 
killed when the bus was stormed. 
She might have been hit by tniny 
bullets. Anyway, the captured ter- 
rorists weren’t in the hands of civi- 
lians. They were in the hands of 
high-ranking security people who 
apparently got their orders from the 
highest level. 

A. To kill them without putting 
them on trial? 

Q. Apparently. 

A. well, that’s a bit different from 
what happened in California. Never- 
theless, in Israel it became a huge 
crisis of due process, which ! think is 
admirable. 

Q. Is Israel held to even higher 
standards than... 

A. It holds itself to higher stan- 
dards. That huge demonstration in 
1982 was a big section of the- popula- 
tion holding itself to higher stan- 
dards. Anti no Jew committed that 
act in the refugee camps. 

You know, in one of my amazing 
visits to Gershom Seholem he said 
something which I guess isn’t very 
original but struck me because it 
came from him. lie said that the 
state of Israel will destroy itself be- 
cause the Jews are a self-destructive 
people. Now there is a point or view 
that this kind uf heightened self- 
criticism, which is phenomenally 
Jewish, is self-destructive. 1 was 
reading Lamentations on twr Tisha 
B’Av, and there it was. You could 
’ call it a lefty piece, the way it blames 
the victim. It’s deep in the Jewish 
11 cliamcieis, to lacerate with sclb 
f* criticism. Look at Rosh Hashuna. 


Q , the quarrel bdw.cn Norn,,,, electors to 

'Fatalism isn't Jewish. That's why 
Kahane... is the real Hellenist. He puts 
hisfatalisticfaith in statistics.' 


5SS" d Vida ‘ ' iS il )USl Q.^SOME American Jews have told 

ssr b»ms2=kss 

anti-Semitism, and I get ^ A. The d.c ionary debnmon oi Shatjlla saved their pride and y0UI fo peopll now. There used to be 

c". ESa: d&£ •"* relirf - Did >- fcd 3ES 

and who say, "Don t you see, vtdal^ because I want to sndc up for the h A ^ admircd ; t . But I wasn’t Butnow the Jewish women are start- 

fighting the right-wing Jew., ^ s Mint of view I T f relieved, because I know that even if j ng t0 marry gentile men. I like to 

fighting the conservative Jews. Tins lhal h woudbe peaceduvrere ■ Jgw bom ^ were a | d ma >* columns on Sun- 

is a crock. 1 mean, he said ttat Jews powbtetorlAmto^^^fttt saint, amfange! and a tzaddik, there day » n The Times, because there 

are a predatory people. If that isnt ^ have their incte ^ ^ anti . S e m itism. The you’ll find the deepest sort of hidden 

classical... pendence and severe gniy. i ^ ^ of |hc human race . j ewish sociology. Well, last Sunday 

Q. These ideas about dual loyalty know, they talk about the und Sometim ^ theyl , ^ admirable and there were photographs of two new 

and the inability to assimilate did ly ,n g cause of ’ h w \ s „' t sometimes they’ll be drug runners. I brides side by side. One is Mrs. 

Vidal just take them out of his own underlying we wh J the proud when they’re admir- Crichton and one is Mrs. Rabin, 

head, or are they more in the air ^ace in theM.ddle'East - is thathe my ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . g d |y j h . 

now? Jews are not wanted as a ^veragn they . re drug ^nners. I’ll tell you what looking, and Mrs. Rabin is a shikse. 

A They're more in the air. Re- peop e .ml that area mtoo. ehe makes me proud, what I find That’s the demographics, 

centiy you know, a publisher said to now! think J m going tocomeaoi In California recently, a Q. So are Jevys losing or gaining? 

me ‘‘You’re not in the mam- «> to man sta s rted sniping and killing, and A. We’re losing. But that doesn t 

stream ” And I said, "Aside from tjon. If ajl you ask is t( oh y when h£ W£JS caug h t j n t h e act of mean that in the long run 1 think the 

the fact that they write bestseller own patch of land and . k jUm g people, a mob got hold of the Jews a re going to die out in Amenca. 

and make a whole lot of money and guy ? n P d fe cat him to death. No No. U may be that Pm thinking 

nnbodv’s ever heard of me. what’s victimization. M kmkbm nor JJ ; going to be filed against irrationally, but Jewish history does 

thedffference between me and « — k!nd!rf ' vS thesl people%ow this is what those not take rational turns. D 

Roth or Heller?" And he sa.d, wontieiy ■ PAGE SEVEN 


burnings/ 

Q. The banner headline in the 
New York Daily News a few days ago 
was. "Nab 5 Israelis in Drug Ring.” 

A. Yes, l saw that. 

O- Have you become used to this 
sort of thing? 

A. That was n shocker. Really 
disgusting. 

Q. Do you lake such things perso- 
nally? 

A. It makes me unhappy. But am I 
terribly ashamed? No. why should l 
be? Israelis are human beings. The 
whole range. Some are crooks. If I’m 
sitting across a table with you like 
this, we can have a nuanced con- 
versation on the subject. But once 
things gel out into the mediji, espe- 
cially television, they're not nuanced 
anymore. Take what happened in 
1982. That summer. It was terrible. 
It was unbelievable. Just a bunch of 
lies and lies and lies. Il was a media 
pogrom. 


, woj men tiiui me. 

utside world decided that all this 
parochial. 

But the world of the Talmud, 
JJJ* ’ s juridical and sociological 
J?” w ^ ere the cucumber patch is 
® «RHy a unified world. I 
wist the idea that to be Jewish is to 
.jochial, nor do I want to live in 
0 w °rids, because it seems to me 
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now? 

A. They're more in the air. Re- 
cently, you know, a publisher said to 
me “You’re not in the main- 
stream." And I said, "Aside from 


Q. SOME American Jews have told 
me that the huge demonstration in 
Tel Aviv after the massacres at Sabra 
and Shatilla saved their pride and 
came as a great relief. Did you feel 
that way? 

A. i admired it. Bui I wasn t 
relieved, because I know that even if 
every single Jew bom alive were a 
saint, anefange! and a tzaddtk, there 
would still be anti-Semitism. The 
Jews are part of the human race. 
Sometimes they’ll be admirable and 
sometimes they’ll be drug runners. 1 
may be proud when they're admir- 
able but I'm not ashamed when 
they’re drug runners. I’ll tell you what 
else makes me proud, what I find 
amazing. In California recently, a 
man started sniping and killing, and 
when he was caught in the act of 


Look at Yum Kippur . 

Q. Arc you fatalistic about tins 
character trait? 

A. No, unless character is destiny. 
But fatalism isn't Jewish. It’s Helle- 
nistic. That’s why I think Kahane, 
who calls his enemies Hellenist, is 
the real Hellenist. He puts his fatalis- 
tic faith in statistics, demographic 
statistics in the West Bank. Benve- 
nisti does the same thing. His God is 
Kahane’s- the idol of statistics. 

Q. What about the data on Amer- 
ican Jews? 

A. It’s horrible. I mean, you could 
be a Benvcnisti-Kahanist here too. 
Hnlf the marriages are intermar- 
riages. . 

Q. Some people say there s actual- 
ly a net gain in Jewish numbers 
thanks to these intermarriages... 

A. Yes, because of conversions. 
There’s a lot of conversions. 

O. Well, what are the demog- 
raphics, then? Are they rosy? 

A. You talk with the sociologist 
Charles Silberman, and he’ll give 
you rosy-rosy. Really there’s some- 
thing strange happening among 
young people now. There used to be 
Jewish women who never married 
because the males married shikses . 
But now the Jewish women are start- 
ing to marry gentile men. I like to 
read the marriage columns on Sun- 
day in The Times, because there 
you’ll find the deepest sort of hidden 
Jewish sociology. Well, last Sunday 
I there were photographs of two new 
brides side by side. One is Mrs. 
Crichton and one is Mrs. Rabin, 
i Mrs. Crichton is deeply Jewish- 
looking, and Mrs. Rabin is a shikse. 

1 That’s the demographics, 
i Q. So are Jews losing or gaining? 

1 A. We’re losing. But that doesn’t 
f mean that in the long run I think the 


Roth or Heller?’ 
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STELLA is ribbing Haim at the edge 
of the pool. “You didn't even say 
hello to me in the street the other 
day.” 

"How do you expect me to recog- 
nize you with your clothes oil?" he 
says. 

Indeed it’s « problem, Haim ex- 
plains. Women arc difficult to recog- 
nize with a full head of hair if you're 
used to seeing (hem in swim caps. 

But at 5 a.ni., in the dark, every- 
one is very familiar. Haim splashes 
off into the distance. The next time 
he pauses at poolside to chat, he 
identifies himself as Professor 
Lubin, economics, Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity. 

These are the early morning cra- 
zies of the Gordon Pool, which is 
what everyone calls the Tel Aviv 
pool because it adjoins the beach at 
the end of Gordon Street. 

There are actually two pools, with 
a total surface area of 3,000 square 
metres. The children’s pool, winch is 
quite swimable, accounts for a third 
of that, and nestles inside the “L” 
shape of the larger pool. The length 
of the “L” alone is an Olympic pool 
and then some. 

• As far ns pool manager Yisrnel 
Raheli or any of the regulars know, 
this is the only pool in the world 
which is emptied and refilled every 
day. The process takes 12 hours, and 
the staff of 25 or so includes a small 
number who remain at the pool all 
night overseeing it. When the pool is 
empty it’s washed down with noses, 
then refilled by pumping 20° Centig- 
rade ground water from three salt- 
water wells at depths of 80, 100 and 
120 metres under the sea. 

The morning crazies are a very 
sane breed of fish; they swim every 
day, summer and winter except for 
Yom Kippur, when the pool is 
closed. 

Not that there aren’t beach fiends 
up and down the coast. But the 
Gordon set are a particularly legen- 
dary elite. Their landlubber niends- 
ancf journalists - like to put On 


watch them swim under a barrage of 
hail. 

As with any elite, the closer you 


come at 4:30 a.m. won't speak to 
. those who come at 5,” Haim ex- 
plains. “And those of us who come 
at 5 wort’t deign to speak to the 6 
o’clock ermyd.” Like all jokes, this, 
-one. too has an element of truth in It. 

WHATEVER the clock says, the 
important distinction seems to be 
; between darkness and light. Swim- 
■■ ming in the dark has a particular 
- intimacy about it. There's a softness 
in the air, at least in September, 
despite the vestigial odour of indner- 
ateo Mrbage^wnich often charade- ! 
rizes Tel Aviv ; s late-night ambience. 
.In thehugd pool, sound is ihiportant, , 

since sight is dimmed, The lapping 
and splashing is: punctuated by 
.shouts, jokes and singing. 

At dawn some of the made seems • 


to disappear: in the wan light every- 
thing is suddenly too real and cold. . 
By 8 pr9i yellow light is warming the • 
crooked flagsfones and the less crazy 
regulars are plying the pool - mostly 
women who have by.then dispatched 
their husbands into the dry world. U 
looks- Hke any ordinary ..pool', just 
biggef. A late-comor would neker • 
<>uess what oddities have gone on 


Water on 
the brain 

Marsha Pomerantz and photographer 
Lisa Pleskow meet the 'morning 
crazies' at T el Aviv's Gordon Pool. 
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view. Nissfni Ben-Tzur, dress manu- 
facturer ,:ia on his head; having swam 
at 5 a.m. and then run, he proceeds 
with his morning yoga. He r s n rela- 
tive newcomfer: three years ago, in 
winter, he jumped into the water. At 
' y® dme, he didn’t know how to 
swim, “I have hundreds of em- 
p oyees, 1 he says. “This is the only 
, place I can relax," He is a religious 
man; pat -for him, swimming is as 
Important as playing. 
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washes the other, in any case. Tuyia • 
BCrger says they eXchangei goods 
and sfirviceS r including legal' or 
dee. . “Arid there’s a tax 


stormy In winter. She came in tej ■ 
raincoat to look at the pool, aw .-. 
huge waves splashed over the retajj* - 
ing wall that ^protected” it from 
sea. “The waves drenched me, atw j i 
figured 'What’s the big deal. I may® 
well swim’.” She’s been coming ew 
since. ■- ' 

AMONG the early morning jwflv 
mefs are well-known figur^u^ 
veteran actor Rafael KlatcWnDi # 
is in his 80s, or MK Ora Nb* 
Others draw their, reputation tfy 
their; association with the pool.;!"® ; 
Ketzele. 

, -Too bud Kotzele s abroad,. 
people around : the pool. He J 
chairman of the Bottle Society- , 

. 1 — :hto festivities- 


. . primarily Ashkenazi but Trivia Ber- . 
aer, retired principal of the Ramot : 
high school sitting by the pool in the . 
dark, says that Iraqis! are also part of 
, . it. ‘\Just that; thbv sleep later and r 
eotrie between 1 7 and 8;” i he’ j says. . : 
Given Haim V hierarchy of hours, ' / 
this might tje a serious slight; . v 1 

Artywny, uj> on one of the sun- 1 ., 
decks an Ira^i exception comes ihto\j p 










TAMARA Mielnik drew a ijump f 
cardWhen she invited William W 

leather to give muster classes for ■ 
professionals and advanced students ■ 
l\ her Jerusalem School of Dance in || 
Beit Pomerantz. Louther is well n| 

known here. In the early 7Ushe was Jj 

artistic director and dancer of Bat- 
sheva. In the early ’Mis he performed 
with Mielnik in a joint programme. 

He has danced with the Martha 
Graham and Alvin Alley companies 
and the London Contemporary 
Dance Theatre as a principal, and 
worked as actor-singe r-ussociute 
director with the Old Vic. Indeed, 
from here he is going to London to 
film a work he did for the Old Vic 
called War Music, a theatre piece - 
“but almost dance. I had to teach the 
aclois movement for six months be- 
forehand,” he says. _ 

Louther, 44, is teaching ‘the Gra- 
ham method according to William 
Louther” and has made the partici- 
pants realize that "it’s work time." 

At the end of the course, he will put 
together the material he has done in 
the classes and create a work that 
will be shown to the public - the date 
is not yet fixed. 

“Tamara is doing incredibly 
wonderful things,” he says, “and 
that is why I came.” He is deeply 
involved in reviving the works of 
Katherine Dunham for the Alvin 
Ailey company in New York, and 
got leave of absence only because 
Afley was so impressed with Mielnik 
when she performed in the Alvin 
Ailey Dance Centre during a recent 
visit to the States. 

"Dunham was as important as 
Graham in changing the face of 
dance," says Louther. “Her roots 
were in Africa, Graham's in Protes- 
tant America - and Graham got 
more recognition. Now there is a 
kind of artistic guilt about this and 
the bulk of the Dunham works are to 
be revived.” The expert on Dunham 
is Pearl Reynolds, and he would like 
to arrange for her to come to Jeru 
Salem to teach the Dunham techni 
qne. 

TWO WOMEN prominent in the 
American dnnee world paid a visit to 
Israel: Ann Baizel, eminent Chicago 
dance critic, and Estelle Sommers, 
■chairwoman of the U.S. committee 
. for the Dance Library of Israel. 
/Sommers is the widow of Ben 
jfomtners, the founder of the Cnpc- 
,'zto Arm {dance shoes and ncccssot- 
,,je) and president of the Cnpezio 
/Foundation, which assists imnce 
Igtganiirationsin the U.S. and Israel. 
.Sommers also Initiated the idea of an 
■ international Dance Alliance. His 
wife shared all these interests and 
; viMttd Israel many times with him.; 

,*% 2 el was a [dance critic for lead- 
Chicago, dailies for 25 years and 
. Jas. contributed to dance encyc- 
lopedias arid other publications arid 
‘^hjjed on dance at the University 
. ot Chicago; She .has promised her ; 

library, said to .be the finest • 
Ppvate ixjllectionin America, to the 
9 of Israel and; Has 

v X ^pnated; part of it mainly 
P? 0 ®? . Jh German and Russian. “I 
people here able to 
she.says, ; : 

- ’ Ji AyiV jBarry Swersky , chair- 

$ thri Dance LibrarY oomTOlt'; 
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William Louther during a previous visit to Israel (above); teaching " 
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tioned dance celebrities who had 
promised their collections to the v:vg _ 
Israel Library - among them Pauline 
Koner, Pearl Laug, Sophie Maslow, 

Anna Halprin and Carol Tcnen. 

Another visitor to Israel has been 
Inue Dozsa. 44, one of the leading 
soloists of the Budapest State Ballet , 
for which he has created several key 
roles. He has also appeared fre- 
quently with the Royal Swedish Bal- 
let and other companies, and com- 
bines all this with his position as 
director of the State Ballet Institute SP 5 ?* 
in Budapest. He has received several Efm 

Hungarian awards, including the 
Kossuth Prize, the country’s lop 
artistic award. During his stay he 
visited the Bat-Dor studios. 

ISRAELI choreographer Domy 
Reiter-Soffer has been adding to his 
successes this year in a quite dazzling 
way. His Eijuas, already in the re- 
pertoire of the Dance Theatre of 
Harlem (New York) and the Austra- 
lian Ballet, was staged by the Har- 
lem company in London at the Col- 
isseum Theatre. 

La Mer, also for the Harlem com- 
pany, was praised by Anna Kissel- 
goff (New York Times), the most 
prominent and formidable critic in 
the U.S., when it was presented at 
the Metropolitan Theatre in New 
York. Describing the “tidal and 
wave like pattern of La Mer, inspired 
by its Debussy music,” she went on 
to say, “his invention does not flag 
and the dancers never imitate waves 
but remain humans whose emotions 
have their ebb and flow... The final 
■ section when the sea grows turbulent 
was especially dramatic in a ballet 
that went beyond expectations.” 

The second New York Interna- 
tional Ballet Competition will take 
place from June 8 to 29, 1987 and is 
open to dancers of all nationalities, 
professional and non-professional, 
aged 17 to 23. L 

Only 24 men and 24 women will be 
chosen by a. selection committee 
from applicants whose completed 
forms are sent in before January 12. 
Applicants will be informed by 
;• March 31 whether they have been 
selected, arid successful candidates 
will be asked whether they would be 
available for a four-week tour after 
the competition. Further informa 
tion and application forms may be 
obtained from the New York Ballet 
Competition. 112 West 87th Street, 

New York. N.Y. 10024. The tele- 
phone number is (212) 496- 1 175. 

WHILE the next Israel Festival is 
still in the planning stage, it may be 
informative and useful to compare 
some of the overseas festival sehe 
dulcs with the one we had this year. 

[f anyone thinks there was too 
much dance In our own festival, he 
or she may be interested to know 
that at Montpelier in France (June 
23-July 12) rfhe whole festival was 
devoted to dknce. All the participat- 
ing companies - 15 of them - were 
French. • ... . , , 

At the Holland Festival, there 
were nine dance companies among 
the 233 items (riot counting changes 
of programmes) spread over : a 
month (June 1-30). 

Co rp pare this with our own over 
_ crowded schedule this year: 12 dance 
■O events- (not including changes of 
< programme); among 44 items frdm 
% May24to June 15- just three weeks 


masterclass inJenislaem this month. 
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CiiHGIffilel Dan Fainaru 

txa^i LYu Ln^ mn-trL r aanw tj. 

WHEN FRENCH wriki Alain 
Knlihi'-Grilli'l stepped <m the shigc 
■»l tile inipiovisul ihealie in the 
Excelsior I Intel on the Lido, to 
unnemneo die pii/es ;■ warded in the 
43rd Venice Film Festival, most of 
(lie journalists present already knew 
the vculicl. They had tome merely 
t«* confirm their fears and express 
their opinion of the jury’s decision, 
by loudly booing every second word 
uttered by the speaker, hoi whatev- 
er the political logic behind the 
prizes, tnc list was prelty ridiculous. 

Except for /.e Ray tat Vert, the 
French film which got the Golden 
Lion, and the Aigentiniaii The 
Kina’s Mm, awarded a Silver Lion 
as the best first filincumpeting, there 
was little reason in be satisfied with 
kobbe-f irillel and the jury he 
headed. 

Throe prizes went to the Italians - 
a special one toi Storm d'Amoir, and 
two acting prizes lor the relatively 
unknown Vak-iia tiolinn and Carlo 
della I’iaiie. This was possibly to 
encniiinj'e an mdiisl i y badly in need 
of coniplinients but sadly unworthy 
ol them at the piesent time. The 
kiissiaiis had to have a prize 
(another .special one for Wild 
hows), otherwise they might he too 
disgruntled to return next yeat. The 
Scandinavians were nice enough to 
send four films for competition (one 
fmm each country), so at least one 
had lo he given a not I - the Norwe- 
gian X. 

All this has very little to do with 
the movies themselves, but that’s 
beside the point. Festivals believe 
that in order to preserve their size 
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and importance they have to placaie 
everybody. 

So let’s forget the prizes and talk 
cinema. The general opinion was 
that there were only three fims of 
real importance in competition, the 
rest being at best interesting, but not 
much more. The only one taken into 
consideration by the jury was the 
aforementioned Le Rayon Vert (dis- 
tributed in America under the title 
Sunpner). 

A typically intimate study of hu- 
man behaviour observed through a 
moralist ic, sophisticated, sensitive 
and sympathetic eye, this is director 
Eric Rohmer’s newest addition to his 
scries of comedies and proverbs, the 
last of which, Nights of the Full 
Moon was screened in Israel a cou- 
ple of years ago. Rohmer, a profes- 
sor of literature at the Sornonrie, 
makes films which look more like 
works of art than industrial pro- 
ducts, so carefully crafted are they in 
. every detail. 

The film is constructed around a 
young woman whose lack of self- 
confidence makes .any social inter- 
course a major undertaking. The 
story follows her through a miser- 
able summer vacation. Friends with 
whom she has planned to travel to 
Greece call the whole thing off at the 
. last minute. Convinced that the 
; aborted trip is one more proof of her 

• ;■ rejection by society, and afraid lo 

• • take ?ny chances thut might lead to 

emotional complications, she makes 
■several attempts to find alternative 
ways of spending her vacation, but 
:rctreats into herself, feeling self-pity 
at being unwonted and worried that 


she may he taken I nr granted. 

With many human touches and a 
great deal of humour. Rohmer as 
SMJgp usual works very close tn his eliarac- 
tersami achieves marvellous results. 
Marie Riviere gives the kind ot per- 
— formnnee that goes beyond acting 

into a kind of osmosis between her 
and the eli a racier she plays, down t«» 
the smallest gesture, smile or furtive 
glance at the world aioimd her. 

The film everyone expected lo 
walk away with the first prize, 
however, because of its being a more 
important production, was Round 
Midnight, an American-financed 
French picture directed by Bertrand 
Tavernier [Sunday in the Country). 
A loving tribute to the black jn/z 
musicians who, in the Fifties, found 
Paris a shelter where they could live, 
plav and promote the new .sounds of 
lie-bop, the film is shot mostly tit 
night , in the magnificent sets built by 
master art -direct or Alexander 
Tran tier, who reconstructed the 
streets, the jazz dives (including the 
famous Blue Note] and the hotel 
rooms that constituted the universe 
of these people. 

Dedicated lo the memory of Bud 
Powell and Lester Young, two of the 
giants who revolutionized the classic 
notion of jazz and whose lives sup- 
plied much of the material for the 
script, the film features in the lead a 
black saxophonist of the Sixties, Dex- 
ter Gordon, a giant of a man, who 
has more alcohol than blood in his 
veins. His presence in front of the 
camera is so commanding that you 
won’t be able lo forget this movie. 

The jury, however, preferred to 
ignore it, as they did Theo Anghclo- 
poulos’s The Bee Keeper. A sad and 
profoundly pessimistic piece, this 
follows a Greek peasant through the 
last season of his life, as he travels ail 
over his country saying farewell to 
everything he was close to - ideals 
landscapes, dreams of youth and 
even his family (the film opens witli 
the marriage of his youngest daugh- 
ter, leaving his house devoid of any 
. ,, , meaning). 

Black saxophonist Dexter Gordon (above) in ‘Round Midnight. * Marcello Maslroianni and Nana Mourouzl in ‘The 
Bee Keeper; a sad and pessimistic piece (left). Jack Nicholson and Meryl Streep in 'Heartburn, ‘ (below). 
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Angh«-]i»[H«ulos. une i.f t | K f 
him- makers ol the Iasi 2U years with 
an original, well-defined style e 
hilms here greater intmversion ihan 
ever As always the rhythm is slow 
and the shots an* long, huttheaccus- 
juiied spyciuciilur dimension and 
(lie historical perspective are gone 
as il instead of man lacing the world’ 
he is now more interested in ma[ j 
lacing himself and his defeat. 

ONCE THESE three movies have 
been mentioned, wc arc left with the 
problematic ones, those that either 
promised more than they delivered, 
or simply delivered something en- 
tirely unexpected. An example of 
such a surprise is Mein, Alain Res- 
nais’ latest picture, a faithful, stagey 
adaptation of a l lenri Bernstein plav 
nfl*l2‘J. 

When I was young, Bernstein was 
always given as an example of an 
outmoded playwright, enormously 
successful in Paris for a time, and 
then completely forgotten. Resnai> 
has taken a piece that lias already 
had five screen adaptations, mainly 
in the Thirties and kept the lest 
practically intact. 

The acting, the direction, the sets 
and even the dialogue are truly bril- 
liant , amazingly so when one consid- 
ers that it was written for the stage 
almost 60 years ago. But one won- 
ders what attracted Resnais to this 
classic love triangle, involving two 
violinist friends, one a virtuoso, the 
other just n member of the orches- 
tra, and the wife of the latterwhohas 
an affair with the former. It is melo- 
dramatic. to say the least, and if. 
between the lines, one espies certain 
typical Resnais themes, such as the 
moral value of truth versus lies, this 
is done in a manner far removed 
from La Guerre rst funic or Mon 
Oncle tTAnkrique. But maybe this is 
part of a simplification of style that 
he began in an earlier film, L At ww 
« Mori. Maybe, ton, il is part of the 
recent fascination of (he French in 
their films, with the theatre (fouroul 
of the six films they presented in 
Venice had a stage connection). 

A QUITE different case is that of 
Swiss director Markus Imhoof, why 1 
wus so eloquent and clear in his 
previous fim. The Boat is Full. This 
time, he is defeated by the confusion 
in the original material he chose for 
Die Reute ("The Trip”). Based on 

the book by Bernhard Vesper, who 
tried to explain, through drug- 
induced clouds, the phenomenon of 
terror in West Germany in the in- 
ties, of which lie was an integral pan, 
the picture tries lo put sonic order 
into a long, disturbing confession 
But by adopting a Freudian point o 
view, it disappoints all those xvh 
would like lo find in it the tola 
de myst i ficat ion of a legend. 

Imhoof starts at the point woe 
the protagonist kidnaps his own son 
from the clutches of the mother wb 
was about to take him to Beiru^ 
From this point, the story jno 
backwards and forwards, develop £ 
the thesis that the terrorists ot me 
Sixties were revolting against 1 m 
parents’ generation, that or 
Nazis and everything they stood “T 
falling into the same trap and aoop 1 
ing the same inhuman behaviou • 

question posed by ImJ° 
his final frame is whether the 
generation, the offspring ol 

Baader-Meinhof-Esslin pen° nwn 
his book, Vesper discloses he 
relationship with Gudrun t . 
will act the same way towards tn« g 
parents, and reject them tn the sa 
fashion. ... „, n , 0 [ 

This is certainly a valid P°“u <j 
view, but on top of . a rather 
narrative, Imhoof also finds 

(Continued on page F) 
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TV drama Roy isacowitz 


it IS one of South Africa's few < 
private multiracial nursery schools. 
White and black children sit m a 
circle on the floor as an earnest. « 
voung, white teacher grapples with 
the mysteries of skin colour, Gestur- 
ing to the outstretched hands, she 
says- “Your hands are dark brown, 
your hands arc light brown and our- 
...well -our hands arc llesh col- 
oured. " . . , . . . 

Scenes of black maids washing, jj 
feeding nnd caring for i he children of 
their white employers, surrogate 
mothers to their young charges. One r 
of the maids explains that her em- 
ployer docs not allow her to use the 
washing machine because "she ^says 
Pm too stupid and will break it.” 
"Apartheid, like charity, begins at 
home,” says Mira Hnmcrinesh, wri- 
ter and director of the award- 
winning documentary Maids and 
Madams, which will be shown on 
Israel Television on September 25. 

Few readers of newspapers and 
viewers of television could have 
escaped the drama of South Africa 
over the past two years. Tutu, Man- 
dela and Botha have become house- 
hold names and the scenes of ram- 
paging black youths and baton- 
swinging policemen have become 
sickeningly familiar. 

But the media, by focusing on the 
wider canvas of repression and un- 
rest, seldom manages to convey the 
human dimension of apartheid; the 
countless little indignities which 
make up the warp and weave of the 
system. If apartheid were not en- 
forced and reinforced daily by ordin- 
ary people it would never have sur- _ 
vlved as long as it has. 

THE LITTLE people of apartheid - 
victims and perpetrators, olnck and 
white - are tne subject of Maids and 
Madams. Specifically, the film looks 
at the paradoxical sister-enemy rcla- ' 
tionshtp between white housewives 
(known colloquially as “madams”) 
and the black maids in their employ. 

Maids and Madams has been 
shown in Britain, in the U.S. and has 
been bought by networks in 18 
English-speaking countries. It won a 
Royal Television Society award last 
year, has been shown at several 
international film festivals and will 
be the British entry in this year's 
prestigious Prix Italia competition. 

The awards and success arc well 
deserved. Maids and Madams is a 
documentary masterpiece - subtle, 
understated and as intricate and 
complex as its subject mutter. Un- 
like most documentaries, it does not 
rely on narration; allowing instead, 
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^Employer and employee - a scene from thejilm ‘Maids and Madams. 


orably, over a period of years, to the 
subject of South Africa. A chance 
encounter with a South African 
academic in London led her to read 
Jacklyn Cock’s Maids and Madams, 
the book which lent its name to her 
film. 

THE OBSESSION with racism be- 
gan early. Hamermesh was bom in 
Lodz, Poland, where, ns she puls it, 
she “saw the invaders but wns not 
trapped in a camp.” Her parents 
perished in the Holocaust; she her- 
self moved, with the assistance of 
Youth Aliya, from Vilna to Moscow 
to Palestine. She studied at the 
American University in Beirut and 
continued her studies in London, 
where she married and had a son. 

She began her career as a painter. 
In I960 she returned to Poland to 
“dig up what had happened,” a 
move which coincided with her 


growing interest in film. She applied 
to, ana was accepted by, the Polish 
National Filin School, the first Wes- 


the circumstances depicted and the 
words of those involved to carry it 
along. By so doing, it achieves the 
pace and drama of a feature film. 

The film switches from the teem- 
ing, squalid black townships to 
quiet, verdant white suburbs. It 
rfiows black maids showering love 
and attention on their white charges, 
while their own children go neg- 
lected in the townships. 

It depicts liberal white women 
discoursing movingly about the ini- 
quities of the system, while the black 
maid serves up tea and biscuits. Yet 
it also shows the risks taken by the 
liberal whites who, in defiance of the 
law, shelter their maids' children and 
grandchildren in their back yards. 

WELL OVER a million black 
women work as domestic servants in 
South Africa, either living in barren 
rooms in the yards of the white 
homes or commuting to work -from 
the outlying black townships, pey 
work anywhere between 10 and 12- 
hour days for wluit amounts to slave 
wages, with no job secunty, pension 
rights or minimum wage. They con- 
stitute a vast pool of cheap, unskilled 
female labour which allows white 
South Africa to maintain Its virtually 
unparalleled life-style. 

In one of the film’s most telling 
scenes, n black job seeker humbly 


repeats, “Yes, Ma'am” as her 
prospective employer lists the condi- 
tions of the job: a 6.30 a.m. to 7.30 
p.m. work day, two free rolls of 
toilet paper a month, chuck, sugar 
and flour, no children, friends or 
boyfriends in the yard - and all that 
for R100 a month (less than $50). 

Both the employers and the em- 
ployees are women. Most white men 
have little interest in, or connection 
with, the running of their house- 
holds, while many black men are 
dependent on the earnings of their 
womenfolk. For them, the switch in 
sexual roles is a confusing and often 
emasculating experience: reared in a 
patriarchal society, they are reduced 
to staying at home with the children 
and drinking while the women go out 
towork. 

Recent research in South Atnca 
and elsewhere lias analysed apart- 
heid from a variety of vantage 
points - class, colopial, economic 
and human rights. Maids and 
Madams synthesizes the 
approaches, entwining sexism with 
racism with the psychological cost 
paid by all involved. 

For Mira Hamermesh, the genesis 
of Maids and Madams was “an idea 
in search of a country.” What she 
describes as her “obsession with 
racism and her more intellectual 
obsession with sexism drew her inex- 


terner to study there. 

The four years she spent at the 
film school were “the most stimulat- 
ing and exciting period of my life.” 
She had one foot in the capitalist 
West and one foot in communist 
Poland, materially deprived but cul- 
turally agog. 

Hamermesh returned to London 
and began to make films. Shortly 
after the Six Day War, she was 
brought to Israel to assist in the 
establishment of Israel TV. She 
spent one-and-a-half years here then 
and has returned “at least once a 
year” to visit family and friends. 

She was in Israel recently to re- 
search a film she will be shooting 
here within, the next six months or 
so. Sponsored by Britain’s Channel 
Four, the film will deal with “the 
perceptions that people have of each 
other as enemies; the power of 
perception and how it sharpens poli- 
tical reality.” 

Hamermesh rejects any analogy 
hetureen Israel and South Africa, 


concerned.” South Africa, on the 
other hand, was more like a labora- 
tory, “an opportunity to study rac- 
ism and sexistn in tneir raw form, 
under a microscope,” 

She was drawn to South Africa by 
the same question that took her to 
Poland in the Sixties: “What did it 
feel like to be a Polish gentile in the 
city in which my parents were herded 
into the ghetto?” In South Africa, 
she says, one can study, in almost 
clinical manner, “how people claim 
privileges for themselves and the 
way they have of making it appear 
the norm.” 

SOUTH AFRICA and racism are 
virtually synonymous to the Western 
mind, but the se-xist component of 
apartheid is far less readily acknow- 
ledged. The reason, Hamermesh 
says , is because “men of goodwill are 
far more easily aroused to racial 
inequality than to gender inequal- 
ity. 

“Women like myself,” she con- 
tinues, “don’t regard racism as a 
worse sin than sexism. To me, they 
arc equally tragic. It is immaterial 
whether it is black men and women 
or white to white.” 

Early in the film, author Jackie 
Cock remarks thut apartheid breaks 
all ideas of feminist sisterhood. The 
film, then, in Hamermesh’s words, is 
i a study of “women’s contribution to 
i the destructiveness.” 
i “Female black power underpins 

- the system. They are forced to col- 
i hide and participate against their 
i own interests. White women are also 

trapped into collusion with the sys- 

- tern, no matter what they do to 
a mi ti gate their i nvolvement . 

r At one point in the film, a white 
I liberal explains how nothing she can 
e do succeeds in bridging the gap be- 
ll tween herself and her maid. A black 
( f church worker responds: “The maid 
i- has come away from real starvation. 
She is more tom than you are. The 
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between Israel and South Africa, 
noting that the question had been 
expected. “People may assume that 
since I made a film in South Africa, I 
come to Israel loaded with analo- 
gies," she says. “In fact, analogies 
don’t interest me. 

“I know that (he argument of 
racism is used against Israel, but 
what you have here is hardly racial 
ideology. It is more a question of 
politics and territory. I take pride in 
the fact that Israelis are fully alert to 
the reality of the country.” 

She describes her responses to 
Israel as “passionate, cntjpal and 
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more you try to be liberal or kind, 
the more threatening you are to 
her.” . . 

Mira, a self-described pessimist, 
says that she already hears “the 
rumbling of the avalanche” in South 
Africa. Apartheid, she intimates, is 
doomed because it defies nature. 
“The mother-child relationship has 
been stood on its head. The child 
grows up with contempt for the 
woman who washed his bum, while 
children who were deprived of their 
mothers are now the crazed teena- 
gers in the street. They have man- 
aged to convert easy-going and con- 
tented people into a raging force.” n 
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10 alarm devices to keep the 
elderly safe were donated 
by you through the 
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, (fiS r\ Goethe-lnstitut, Tel Aviv 
(®y^r German Cultural Center 

announces 

New German Language Courses 

for beginners and advanced students 

starting September 28, 19BB 
at the Goethe-lnstitut, 4, Welzmann St. 

Asia House, 2nd floor 

Enrolment: September 21 -25, 1086, from 3:00 -6:00 p.m. 

Information: Tel. 217285 

Tfoursea In Cooperation with the Goethe-lnstitut: 


Tel Aviv 


KfarSaba 


Information: September 24 - 28, 1 086 
3:00-8:00 p.m., Tel: 03-766703 
Enrolment September 21 -23, 1986, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
MoadonHacarmel, 103, HanassiSt. 

Information: 04-257 349, 04-245 346 
Belt Hatarbut al Shem Reizel, 12 Geula St. 

Enrolment September 21 - 25. 1986, 9:00-12:00 a.m. 
and 6:00-8:00 p.m. Inlormatlon: 052-35659 
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this week at the 
israel museum jerusalem 


EXHIBITIONS 

Ketflf Hinnam — Includes Prlostly Blessing. Tho oldest 
Bibilicnl Inscriptions end other objects. 


A MAN AND HIS l AND f HE MOSHt DAYAN 
COLLiCT.IUN. ■<•(> tint :ii od-.vfir 1 1 "• I - ■ . Amlii ojiolil .V^V 
n>l I ir«. Hum. m ligu'lr.nv onnr.;'l >ij1hi-U»s. jmt 
, Clf • i r i l.icls 'S 


Minus One Dimansion— 20th Century Sculptors Drawingcexploring the relation- 
ship he tween drawing nnd sculpture with works by Giacometti, Picasso, etc. - 
starts Sep. IB. 

Moshe Gershuni — Pointings 1980-1986. Largest retrospective of this pro- 
minent Israeli artist (Merzbechar Galleries). 

Jenny Holzor/Barbara Kruger - Two contemporary American artists explore 
the use of words (Dllly Hoso PavilHon). 

Exhibition from the Japenuse Graphics Collection - Tadanori Yokoo and 
Kazumasa Nagai (Pulovsky Design Povililon) - until Sop. 22. 

Big and Smnll — Relative size in life, art and the children's world (Ruth Youth 
Wing). 

Jewels of Children's Litereture - celebrating the 10 th anniversary of the Ben- 
Yltzhak Award - outside Youth Wing Library. 

Art in Cantaxt - Audio Visual program of development of Israel Art (Spertus 
Hall). 

Permanent exhibitions of Archaeology, Judalca and Ethnic Art. 

EVENTS 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Tuos. Sept. 23 at 7:15 pm. KETEF HINNOM: Guided Tour in English with 
Mfchal Dayagl-Mondels. 

Tues. Sept. 23 at 7:15 pm. GERSHUNI EXHIBITION: Gallery Talk in Hebrew 
with Monica Federovsky. 

Tuos. Sept. 23 at 9:00 pm. KOL BERAMA: Community singing in Hebrew with 
Shlomo Sliavit. 


YOUTH WING 

Office Hours Sun. Mon. Wad. Thurs. 10-12, 2—4, Tel, 633278. 

Library Sun. Mon. Wed. Thun. 2-6, Tues. 4-7. 

Registration for Youth Wing courses 1986—1987 now in progress for adults 
and children. 

"Mill" — Resnlck Teacher's Training Cantor — How to guide your class through 
the museum. Sun. Mon. Wed. Thurs. 10—1 by appointment. 

Tuesdays at 4 pm: Storytelling end play hour in Hebrew, ages 4-6 with aisle 
Lipkln. 

Wednesdays at 4 pm: Picture and Book programs with puppets and songs (in 
English) ages 3—6. 

Fefnsteln Recycling Room open Mon. Wed. 2-5, Tues. 4-7. 

GUIDED TOURS (IN ENGLISH). 

Sun. Mon. Wad. Thurs. Fri. 1 1 :Q0, Sun. 15:00, Tubs. 16.30. 

Archaeology Golleries: Mon. 16:00. Judaica Heritage: Thurs. 16:00. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun. 13.30, Tues. 16:00. 

Rockefeller Museum: Sac. {in Hebrew), Sun. & Frl. at 1 1:00 


VISITING HOURS 

Sun. Mon. Wed. Thun. 10 am - 5 pm; Tues. 4 pm - 10 pm; (Shrine of the 
Book: Tues. 10 am — 1QpmI;Frl. Set. 10 am — 2 pm; Art Garden 10 am — sunset. 
Dept, of Travelling Exhibitions: Sun. Tubs. Thurs. 1 1 am - 1 pm. 

Archaeological (Rockefeller) Museum: Sun. Mon. Tuas. Wed. Thurs. 10 am - 
S pm; Fri & Sat. 10 am — 2 pm. 

_ 1 ™ kB ®P* ,ts door « open with the heip of its friends: 

Sept.21.27 JUDY &MICHAELSTEINHARDT IN HONOR OF ROMI SHAPIRO 

Tickets for Saturday available in advance at the Museum end at the Kla’hn 
ticket agency, Jerusalem end Rococo in Tal Aviv. 

ISRAEL MUSEUM IS LOCATED ON RUPPtN ST., TEL. (02) 898211. 
ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM (02) 2822B1 TICHO HOUSE : (02) 244188. 




Naomi Doudai 




JERUSALEM 


WA’AWCA 

PIONEER WOMEN ^ ^ . 
Tourist Department 1 

Morning Tours I 

1 Call for reservations: | 

Tel Aviv: Histedrut Headquarters ■ 
93, Arlosoroff Street 1 

.Tel. (03) 210791,431841 | 

Jerusalem 17, Straus* St. . 
Tel. (02) 244878 * 

Haifa: Tel. (04) 841781 ext. 241 | 

Seethe inspiring work of I 
jyL|J _ Pioneer Woman in . 

Social Strvics Institutions 
. ttnouflhoui Isiaal// 


SERVICES 


Decoration 
center ' 


TOBY DESIGNS 

* All kinds of work 
carried out. 

* Interior design. 

4 Professional advice. 

* Curtain and uphol- 
stery marariali. 

■ Exclusive celling and 
; floor coverings. 

■ Decorating accesio- 

I rles. 

91. Jaffa Rd. 

Tel (02) 224376. 
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Hamlet , by Willinm Shakespeare. 
Directed by Riduml Williams. De- 
signed by Nadine Baylis. Presented 
by (lie Oxford Playhouse Company nl 
Habimnli Then I re. Tel Aviv. 

I I (AD s*ccn il in Edinburgh. Even 
there. I went rduclsuilly. I hail seen 
all the greatest Hamlets of our time: 
Why risk another? The truth was 
(hat I had a hunch: this one was 
going to be horrible. I went, and my 
hunch turned out to be only too well 
justified. 

Maybe that is why the Israeli cri- 
tics were only invited to the final 
showing. The Oxford Playhouse 
Hamlet was booed off the stage at 
Kronberg Castle in Elsinore on Au- 
gust 3. Tlie PR and other agencies 
concerned with bringing it (u this 
country knew the truth about the 
production. 

After this, it is doubtful if our 
theatre-going public will ever be so 
gullible ngnin, will ever again buy a 
pig in a poke, look only at the label 
and not at what’s inside. 

Not that there have never been 
unfulfilled Hamlets here before. 
Only two years ago, the Romanian 
Dinu Cerncscu directed a Hamlet at 
Hnbimnh that also projected an anti- 
hero. The tragic Dane was repre- 
sented with an ironic twist as the 
victim of a society, where, since he 
failed to fit in, he had to be des- 
troyed. since he constituted a threat 
to “the system.” 

A preity piece of political science, 
directed against the West, Cernes- 
cu’s anti-capitalist preoccupations 
might have worked at home, but did 
not here, far away from any Iron 
Curtain country. Yet for nil that, 
there were some mind-boggling 
things that seemed quite legitimate, 
such ns the suppression of the Ghost . 

In the OPC version, however, a 
similar suppression was unaccept- 
able. What with Gertrude in a crino- 
line - no one seems to know why - 
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ami her royal son in drag, a Ghost 
that vanished raised one question 
too many. 

In fuel, the whole of (his perform- 
ance triggered off more questions 
than anyone could seriously answer. 

To begin with, what kind of a 
Hamlet had we here? A travesty of 
all that lias ever been implied in 
scholarly studies to be sure. Not such 
a bad thing that, in itself, but did the 
present interpretation really intend 
to outrage academic convention? 

This was a Hamlet who went 
beyond being “passion’s slave.” to 
the heights and depths of manic 
depression. Or, if not u psychopath 
proper, perhaps the hero was on 
heroin - or at least the victim of a 
prolonged epileptic fit. 

Then again, perhaps this Hamlet 
was not plain crazy. Perhaps he was 
just in love. If so, with whom? Him- 
self, Ophelia, or Horatio? The other 
possibility is that his sickly, chalk- 
faced agonizing was symptomatic of 
an archetypal case of Aids. If, os 
was implied, Ophelia and Laertes 
had an incestuous love-affair going, 
could not Hamlet, showing off ms 
latent transvestite leanings in drag, 
have been a secret, out-of-con text 
victim of another kind of secret, 
shameful liaison? 

If (hat is carrying speculation too 
far, let’s settle for pop culture pro- 
jection: if not, at least, a rock prince, 
who, having been chased out of 
Denmark, has come to turn on to- 
day’s teenagers with his hepped-up 
personality cult. No travesty at all, 
but a true take-off of this genera- 
tion’s pop culture grafted onto a 


classic, all-time lm. Here vt«u have 
il. Willi this pioiliiclinn, Hamlet be- 

coine.s the pioperly nf contemporary 
cull mv - advance PR promotion, 
kinky cu I lists, disc companies and 
video man u lac liners, please note. 

H >U Wl [ AT have you left when you 
subtract ft mu Shakespeare’s weary 
masterpiece this hysteric Hamlet 
(David Threlfall - memories of 
whose Nicholas Nieklchy may 
prompt some to forgive him his pre- 
sent trespass); a ranting king (Mal- 
colm Rennie); a coy queen (Jean 
Marsh); a hapless Horatio (Michael 
Garner); a landy I’oloniiis ( Richard 
Kay); an Ophelia (Sarah Berger) 
swaying lx* tween devious innocence 
and earnest deception? 

The answer is a gay-geared, man- 
nered masque, elegantly choreog- 
raphed and costumed, with a Guil- 
de lisle rn (Peter MacQuccn) and a 
Rose nc rant/. (Ian Kedding(on)who, 
truer to tradition than the rest, steal 
the whole show. And sorry, not a 
shade of Shakespeare, soliloquies 
nnd all. 

The Oxford Playhouse Company 
is financially assisted by the Arts 
Council of ureal Britain. Why they 
should assist this particular effort is 
something one would not dire to 
guess. But having done so, it is 
difficult to see why they should 
proudly put it up for export, unless 
the light cost of transportation - the 
set consists almost entirely of a 
length of black crepe curtain - 
proved an irresistible temptation. 
That they have not sent us such 
superb productions as The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, pul oil by the 
Royal Stratford Company, is more 
easily understandable. After all. the 
latter, well into its second year, is 
now running u( the London’s Barbi- 
can (hciitrc where il is doing too 
well, thank you, to be shunted off on 
the likesof us. D 


Matters of taste Haim Shapiro 


Maharajah, 11 Rehov Shlomzlon 
Hamalka, Jerusalem. Tel. UZ- 
243186. Kosher. Open dally except 
Shabbat. (AH credit cards). 

WHILE musing recently on the fact 
that whatever way you figure it, 
feeding a family of five costs two- 


that whatever way you figure it, 
feeding a family of five costs two- 
and-a-half times as much as feeding a 
couple, I noticed an interesting 
advertisement. 

The Maharajah Restaurant, one 
of the places that has made Jeru- 
salem tlie kosher-cosmopolitan eat- 
ing capital of the world, had lowered 
its prices. The cheapest lunch was 
going for NESS. 

For that price, I packed the family 
in the car and took them to down- 
town Jerusalem. Having arrived af- 
ter the 1 p.m. shop dosing time, I 
even found a parking place. The 
restaurant, with its Indian dolls and 
fabrics, was almost empty, save for 
the apparently usual clientele of 

S observant English-speaking 
:s. Later, they were joined by 
three IDF soldiers, all apparently of 
Indian descent, who seemed to be 
enjoying an afternoon off in the 
capital. 

The NIS 5 lunch consists of what 
the restaurant terms a roll, in fact a 
chappati, which looks suspiciously 
like our home-grown , Iraqi-type pit- 
ta, with a meat or vegetarian filling. 
This is served on a stainless steel 
plate with a knife and fork, or if you 


of aluminium foil around one end. 

Aiding my bargain hunt whs the 
pitcher of ice-cola water, which the 


Currying 

Savour 

waitress put on the table for us ns we 
walked in. 

AS IS customary in Indian restaur- 
rants, we asked about the spiciness. 
The hottest dish, something called a 
beef chili fry, was an obvious choice 
for an adult. The dish was well 
seasoned, with a filling of pieces of 
beef and onions in a sauce that while 
hot, was not spicy enough to worry 
us. 

The child who this week has de- 
cided that she will not eat meat 
ordered the sabzi, a dish which I in 
my ignorance would have described 
as a vegetable curry, with potatoes, 
eggplants and zucchini and cooked 
together to a satisfying and aromatic 
mass. 

On the other hand, the child who 
decided this week that he will eat 
meat, ordered the chicken kebab. 
Here bits of bright-red roasted 
chicken were served up with a salad. 
But even the salad, I am sorry to say, 
tyas not enough to compensate for 
the dryness of the chicken. It was 
probably the least interesting of the 
dishes. 

For the youngest, I ordered some- 


sbted of a highly - seasoned sauce of 
finely chopped meat with peas. Ev- 
erything looked promising until he 
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took liis first hite and howled that it 
was Ann/ (spicy). 

Hastily 1 consulted the waitress. 
‘‘Isn’t there anything I could order 
for him that is mild?” I asked. Her 
answer was both rational and irritat- 
ing. “Indian food is hot,” she re- 
minded me. 

Finally, I ordered a plain chappati 
to assuage his hunger. But before it 
could come to the table, lie had 
taken another tiny taste of his ‘’too 
hot” dish and decided he liked it. 

INDEED, so assiduously were all 
three children attacking their lun- 
ches that I decided I could not utilize 
my usual ploy of eating their lefiov- 
ers and ordered another roll tor 
myself. 

The only dessert available was 
tofu (bean curd) ice cream. Tibs nas 
become a popular item in the U.a- 
and it is not surprising that someone 
in Israel would realize the possibili- 
ties of using bean curd products in 
Israeli meat restaurants. 

The ice cream, which seemed to 
be flavoured with pennuts, honey 
and tamarind syrup or powder, 
tasted as if it was very, very good tor 
you. In fact so healthy did it taste 
that the children gave up on it about 
halfway through, leaving plenty w 
the adults who thoroughly appreci- 

The bill came to a sum total of NIS 
36, surely a bargain price for a family 
of five. A fast food lunch, with lots or 
fizzy sugary drinks to wash doW J.“! 
sweetened sauces and greasy chips- 
would’ probably have come to more. 
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tfHAT COULD a New Ynik bused 
musician with a lik-iiim.- dcdu.Uion 

J, Jewish culture and .i **n- 
rern for Israel do to make tins ouni- 
tr y aware and proud of a vital part “I 
tench inheritance? Hie Isiael Musu 
Heritage Project is one answer, and 
its initiator obviously knows wliui 

she is talking about. 

“Music, more than any tiling, can 
bring our people togelliei - (lie ieli- 
oious and secular, the Ashkenazi 
and Sephardi, the rich anil less well- 
off,’' says Tzipora Joehsberger who 
moved to Jerusalem last nuuiih. 
What’s more, she appears to |«issess 
a blend of idealist vision and practic- 
al grip which makes things happen. 

Joehsberger thrives on achieving 
the seemingly unachievable. When. 

34 year ago. she started the I lehrew 
Arts School in Manhattan - In pupils 
nnd two teachers in two borrowed 
dassrooms - almost everything was 
against her; her name did not ling 
bells, funds were shot t, and the last 
thing the musician-saturated city 
appeared to need was yet another 
music institution. 

Her school, however, was diffe- 
rent. For one thing, it emphasized 
and fostered the Jewish musical 
tradition - something of great im- 
port u nee in the post- Holocaust 
years. For another. Dr. Jochsber- 
ger's pedagogic approach was infec- 
tious. “1 have always felt that the joy 
of self-expression through the arts 
should be available to any child,” 
she says. "This potential exists in 
every child, and it is up to the 
educator to unlock the creative im- 
pulses and desires ol each individual 
and take the student as far as he or 
she can go.’’ 

THE school's fame spread, stu- 
dents end reputed leaelicis kept 
coining. When, in 197K, a brand- 
new, seven-storey Abraham Good- 
man House of the Hebrew Aits 
School opened its doors next to the 
Lincoln Centre for Performing Arts. 
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with nearly 3lHl students and a facul- 
ty of *J(l, her vision and cft’oil were 
vindicated. 

The building’s Merkin Concert 
Hall soon became a sought-after 
venue lor New York chamber music 
performances. Joehsberger also 
made a point of presenting works by 
Jewish composers and served as god- 
mother to two new ensembles: Musi- 
ea Content and the Mendelssohn 
Siring Quartet. 

When she retired last year, Joclis- 
herger, a noted coin poser in own 
right, had no intention of resting on 
her laurels. The cause of Jewish 
music still needed all the help it 
could get. On her frequent visits to 
this country, where she had studied 
music in the hue Thirties and the 
Forties, she did not need to be told 
that Israeli performers did not play 
Israeli music and that Israeli com- 
posers rarely sought inspiration in 
authentic Jewish musical sources. 
Nor was the music of the Jewish 

Q ile taught properly in schools. 

yet, “we hardly know how rich 
a musical heritage we arc blessed 
with.” site says. “The danger is that 
we may never know unless we wake 
up to explore it. Ten years from now 
it will be too late...” 

INAUGURATED in August, the 
Israel Music Heritage Project, 
directed by Dr. Tzipora Joehsberger 
with Minister of Education and Cul- 
ture Yitzhak Nuvon as its chairman, 
is dedicated to presenting the au- 
thentic music of vurious'Jewish com- 
munities in concerts throughout the 
country. 
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YUGOSLAVIA WINS TEAM 
KARPOV TRIUMPHS IN 

YUGOSLAVIA emerged as the 
"inner of the nine-nation world 
.P™ l 0 V rnamenl held in Albufeira, 
orti*ga1. The winners garnered 26Vi 
Points out of a maximum of 32. They 
ere followed by.Hungary, 23; West 
ernutny, 1916; Spam and Great 
HM-Wtoi Sweden 14; Switzer- 
.52, • Denmark, 11; and Por- 

8 E l n P° ints - The 10th tearn - 

Germany, failed to arrive be- 
muse of visa problems. 
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KARPOV TRIUMPHS IN 
1 UIGOJNO 

FORMER world champion Anatoly 
Karpov scored an impressive victory 
in the Bugojno, Yugoslavia, grand - 
masters' tournament. In the highest 
category (lb) event of the year. 
Karpov won 4 games, lost one (to 
count rymane Sokolov) and drew 

""■Tied for second were Ljuhomir 
Ljubojevic of Yugoslavia and 
Andrei Sokolov of the Soviet Union 
with 7 Vi points. They were followed 
by Arthur Jusupuv of the USSR. Lajos- 
Portisch of Hungary and Boris 
Spassky of France with 7 points 
each. England’s Tony Miles was 7th 
with 6 points and Holland s Jan 
Timman closed the table with 514- 
points. 

HUNGARIAN WINS WORLD 
TITLE 

ILDIKO MADL, 19, of Hungary. 

reigned supreme in the World Junior 
Championship for Women in Wilna 
She scored 11 points out of 13 games, 

two full points ah ^ d . of f B t ?f USSR 
and Prudnikova, both of the USSR, 
who tied for second with 9 points 
each. Tied for third were Arahamia 
of the USSR and Peichevaof Bulgar- 
ia with 8 ^points each. Twenty play- 
ers from 14 countries participated. 

LUGANO 1986 

V. KORCHNOI V SEIRAWAN 
1 c4 e5 2,e3 Ne 6 3.Bg2 4,Nc3 

Bg7 5,d3 d 6 6 .Rbl f5 7.b4 Nf 6 8.b5 


Two programmes will he prepared 
each year and performed in some 25 
venues - cities, development tuwns, 
kibbutzim, etc. They will include an 
assortment of styles: For example, 
the Kleziner art; music of the Ethio- 
pian community and music from 
Provence; Ashkenazi synagogue 
chants, Bukharan wedding music 
and a Yemenite Seder. 

Shortened to about one hour, the 
programmes will be taken to 
schools, where they will be ex- 
plained by specialists. Which is 
where the project’s educational 
aspect, so close to Jochsberger’s 
heart, enters the picture. 

“Following a school concert - for 
pupils aged ft) and up - we shall 
distribute questionnaires to identify 
motivated young people who might 
wish to study authentic music. For 
them, special classes will be 
arranged in after-school program- 
mes.’* On a higher scholastic level, 
research grants and scholarships will 
be provided to stimulate nuisicolo- 
gical slmly. 

Nor will Israel’s composers be left 
out. A biannual competition is to be 
established for original works based 
on Israel’s source music. In addition 
to awarding a sizeable monetary 
prize, the IMHP will undertake the 
publication, performance and re- 
cording of the work. In alternate 
years, works will he commissioned ! 
from well-known composers. 

If all this sounds a bit loo good to 
be true, Jochsberger’s modus oper- 
and i may guarantee the success of 
the project. Already, the entire first; 
year budget is at her disposal and the 
fundraising abroad is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

The most advanced PR. market- 
ing and advertising techniques arc to 
be employed, she says, “so that the 
music- loving public doesn’t have to 
look down on us. And, of course, we 
will make sure that only the very best 
musicians take part in our presenta- 
tions.” u 
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Bc5 51.Qd8 Kh7 52.a5! tai i 53.b6l 
cb 6 54.d6 Kg7 55.d7 b5 56.Qc7. 
Black resigns. 

brilliant touch 

White - Kgl ; Oe 3 ; Ra2 Ra7; Bc 6 , 
Nc2 Ne7;Pb5,c4.d3, f2, f4,h2. (13) 
Black - Kh 8 ; Qd 8 ; Rb 8 . Rf 8 ;Bc 8 , 


4.Rf7 Bf2 5.K12. Black resigns. 
(Mokrousova - Panzhinskaya, 
Kazan. 1984). 

ART OF ATTACK 
White - Kh 1 ; Qd5; Ra 1 , Rfl;Bg2; 
Nf4;Pa2,b2,c2,n,g3,h3.(12) 
Black - Kh8; Qh5 ; Rf7, Rg8; Ne5, 
Nf3; Pa7, b7, d6, e7, g4, n7. (12) 

B1 f-Rfefgh3.Bf3Qf3!4.Q5 
NR 5.Rgl (f Rael h2!) 5. - Rgl 
6.Rgl bfgl 7-Kgl Kg7 8.KH2 K§6 
9 Kn3 Kf5 10.Kg3 h5! and Black 
won. (Salazar - Ernst, Salomki, 
1984). 0 
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BRING YOUR FILM * FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRINTING 
AND GET 

A 10% DISCOUNT 

WITH THIS AD. 

TEL AVIV JERUSALEM 

130 Dizengolf Si. 4 Ben Yahuda St. 
Tel. 03-247307 Tol. 02-231567 

•Valid until 31 Oct. 1988 
OPEN CONTINUOUSLY ALL 
WEEK EXCEPT SHABBAT 
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Creative Jewelry by Bob Faber 
Original designs in gold 
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Cinema (Continued from page B) 




cult to make clear a case against the 
generation uf tlie Sixties as against 
that of the Thirties. And probably 
the main obstacle of the film is that 
he doesn't give his leading character 
sufficient depth to make him intri- 
guing and his plight communicable 
to the audience. 

A HIGHLY -respected British film- 
maker, Ken Loach, suffers from 
similar troubles. Loach, whose 
socially conscious, semi- 
documentary films such as K'rs and 
Fun tiiy Life have estblished ail envi- 
able niche for him in the English 
cinema, unfolds the story of an East 
German protest singer who is forced 
out of his native home thence the 
title of the film Fatherland). 

As he searches for his father, also 
a singer, who had to tread the same 
path 35 years earlier, the hero has jo 
cope with the phenomenon of capi- 
talist materialism. 


Loach himself appears to be less 
than happy with this picture, say his 
intimates. He credits much of its 
character to script -writer Trevor 
Griffiths, who uses a blatantly mili- 
tant tone (o discredit first Eastern 
Europe, and even more, the West, 
and ends up in a complicated drama- 
tic jumble Hint brings in the Spanish 
Civil War, the CIA, the Gestapu and 
the Dutch Resistance. 

At this point, I should probnbty 
mention A F net's Silence, the Peter 
Lillicnthcil movie which represented 
West Germany, but was adapted 
from an A.B. Yehoshuii novel, and 
entirely shot in Israel. But my per- 
sonal disappointment with this film 
and its approach to Israel demand 
detailed explanation, and 1 hope to 
return it in a future column. 

FROM THE numerous films about 
film-making, another topic which 
appears to excite directors lately, 


The King's Film is more satisfying 
than the rest. Perhaps this is because 
Argentinian director Carlos Sarin is 
young enough to be truly enthusias- 
tic about the subject, and compara- 
tively new to a process whicn for 
veterans has become routine. 

I lis picture shows a young director 
Rnd his commit ted producer fighting 
against every kind of obstacle in 
order to make an historical movie 
about a Frenchman who was once 
elected king of (lie Indians deep 
inside the Latin American conti- 
nent. The drama off-camera is both 
more exciting and more entertaining 
than that going on in front of it . and 
the determination of the director- 
producer team to finish the job at 
any cost will warm the heart of any 
young film-maker who dreams of 
making a breakthrough. 

The last film in the official selec- 
tion was another expected winner, 
Mike Nichols’s Heartburn, adapted 


by Nora Epliron from her autobiog- 
raphical novel and starring Meryl 
Streep and Jack Nicholson. This is 
the story of the romance, marriage 
and divorce of Ephron and Washing- 
ton Post Columnist Carl Bernstein, 
of Watergate fame, a bittersweet 
affair between two successful people 
who delude themselves that they can 
manage a life together. 

Given the identity of the stars, the 
film’s immediate appeal is obvious. 
But somehow, it never manages to 
pull them out of their skins. What we 
see is Nicholson and Streep having 
an affair. You never have the feeling 
there is anything in their lives except 
this affair, and it is very difficult to 
perceive that they arc piaying some- 
body else in the movie. 

The script is terribly gossipy, sup- 
plying choice morsels of scandal that 
may be identifiable for those familiar 
with Washington high society, and 
moving on tne level of a popular 


magazine. 

Tlie actors fill the void with their 
mannerisms and are very nieawnt 
But when the film is over, you have 
the feeling you have had an aperitif 
and dessert, but no maincourae 

A final word about Venice. U U in 
danger of becoming a purely internal 
Italian event, of no interest to any- 
body but the local press, 

The willingness of that press to 
ignore many of the festival's short- 
comings is only helping to prolong 
the agony, instead of bringing it to a 
head and forcing everybody con- 
cerned - the Venice Biennale, the 
1 tali tin Ministry of Spectacle and, of 
course, the management of the fes- 
tival - to take some drastic mea- 
sures. At the end of this year’s 
festival, loo many people were 
wishing each other, “Next year in 
Montreal," referring to the Cana- 
dian film festival taking place in 1987 
at about the same lime. a 
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• EILAT 

•HADAR, HAIFA 
• HERZLIYA (FREE TIME) 

• HAMASHBIR 
(DIZENGOFF CENTER) 

(KOSHER) 
•JERUSALEM 
(OPENING SOON) 

• KAZRIN. 
•KIRIATELIEZER 

• RAMAT GAN 
(ALL THE BEST) 

(KOSHER) 
•RISHON LEZION 

• ROSH PINNA 

• TIBERIAS 
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MENU 


Avocufa SejtMSl and Aipuagus CodrUD 
coaled in a Ighr Bnndy sauce 
or 

Fresh Mushroom Salad 
Wrh a dressing ol Fine Herbs. Appfe Vinegar. 
gaiDc and e t 
a 

Seieueil TaiC of ihe Day 

* * * 

Sauieed Lnliecots Wth Tarigon 
cooked wKh White Wine and Musnrooms 
or 

Sauteed Entrecote with Pepper Sauce 
ei 

Filler a Beet Slroganofl 
or 

Due* img Clued with Honey. Red Wine end Caiflc 
or 

IVn- rned Seabau Steak 

Served wtfh a Savoury Lemon and Caper lapping 
All Main Dishes ate served «uh Frew Seasonal 

Vegetable* and Potatoes 

* * B 

(bached Peats In Red Wine 
carefully seasoned vdtti Cinnamon, served with 
Almond Sauce 
or 

Rich Chocolate Mousse laced with Sabta 


UR SUPERB 

URANT SERVES 


THEF 


th.As 




Fresh Fruit Salad 
* * * 
Coffee 
* ** 


Price I 30 IS. pa person Including VAT and unlbnlted 
How Wine served during the meal 


FULL ALA CARTE MENU AVAILABLE 


• Excluitvq hgll far special 
- .occasions rind function*, 
■■Qrlll restaurant 
for gourmet cuisine 
■ • Kosher Lemahedrln 


Tel. For reiarvaklonii (Q3) 884303/4/5. 
Bet Hetaxtir. t Kaufman 31., Tel Aviv. 
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RESTAURANTS 


TUi 03-651111 -HERBIE SAMS 
92 HERBERT SAMUEL ST. 

(ON THE PROMENADE, 

IN THE YAMIT HOTEL) TEL AVIV 


tvfs a* 

THE CORNER 


DGTanstt reu 

SZP JEWISH DELICACIES 
yAgJ AMERICAN STYLE 
\f <g3\ from the Jewish 

J mother's kitchen 

^ reasonable prices 

Tel Aviv, 317 Hayarkon St., 03443864 
On presentation of tM* ad.i 

BONUS 109*6 \ 

COUPON + glass 
. OF wine 


NATURE RESERVES 
AUTHORITY! 

TAKE NOTHING WITH YOU 
BUT IMPRESSIONS. LEAVE 
NOTHING BEHIND YOU - 
BUT FOOTPRINTS! ‘ 
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Egypt 


03-7532222 
TEL AVIV 


DAILY BUS FROM 
TEL AVIV/JERUSALEM/ 
NAZARETH TO CAIRO 


One way $ 22 

Round trip $30 

TbI Aviv - Cairo ■ 

- Nueba (Sinai) $ 38 


4 days from $ 35 (No need to 
change foreign currency at border) 
7 days Cairo - Aswan $ 299 
N ila cruise Luxor * Aswan ' 


ALL TOURS AVAILABLE 

IN 

nci l 1*F HOTELS 


Iff 1 ion Gvlrol SI. (next to Egyptian Em 
Tal Aviv Tal. (03) 457184. 54630' 
Jerusalem Brarohi 20 Shlamzlon 
Hamalha St., Tel. (02) 245B97 


tlan Embassy), 
, 546307S 


TEL AVIV 


TOURS 


WITH THE EXPERTS 


Far East* n 

Special Air Tickets 

To: et&A 

BOMBAY * 276 

BANGKOK $ 370 jlfcl 

TOKYO * 423 W 

/■ 

'From Athens or Cairo 


jf fail ft &Greece 

FROM *323 

No need to pay travel tax 
Visa to Egypt' fiot necessary j 
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SERVICES 


INTERNATIONAL ESCORT 
& HOSTESSING SERVICES 


E. FOR CONGRESSES, CONVENTIONS 

SX EXHIBITIONS OR WINING & DINING 

Further info. Please call: P3-29BG36 between 8.30 am - B.OO pm- 
or see our photo catalog at El Al Building Bth Floor 634 
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Johan Leysen and Ann Petersen in the series ' Rubens’ 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
artist Peter Paul Rubens is the sub- 
ject of a five-part series which begins 
at 3 o’clock this afternoon on Educa- 
tional Television. Produced by 
Kunst en Kino for BRT and the 
Dutch Ministries of Culture and 
Education, the series takes the audi- 
ence through the life of the painter/ 
(hplomat, beginning in Flanders and 
moving though the European coun- 
tries in which he lived and worked. 
The film captures the political and 
religious intrigues of tne time and 
demonstrates how a genius of 
Rubens’s calibre can incure the hatred 1 , 
and envy of other artists. Johan 
Leysen plays the title role. Some of 
the photography in the series is abso- 
lutely magnificent. Credit goes to 
photography director Ralf Boumans 
and cameraman Wnlter Vnndeni 
Ende. 

Paul Newman stars at 10:15 
tonight in the Warner Brothers pro- 
duction The Life and Times of Judge 
°oy Bean. The plot is about an 
outlaw in the Southwest, who bc- 
“mes a legendary, self-proclaimed 
judge. A somcwhnt unlikely tale 
about greed, violence, wealth and 
power, the story has its amusing 
foments as well as its cruel ones. 
Wittering with stars, the cast in- 
cludes a much vnnnoer Victoria 


which two boys Lucien and Danny 
are friends. During one of their 
many games, Danny suffers a serious 
fall as a result of which he becomes 
lame . Everyone in the village blames 
Lucien for the accident. Shunned by 
most of the residents, he finds refuge 
in his friendship with an old hermit. 
The film will be screened on ETV on 
Tuesday at 2:15. 

Also on ETV at 4: 15 on Tuesday, 
is the BBC Playhouse series Ivan the 
Ninnv, adapted by Veronica Cecil 
from’ an old Russian tale. Ivan’s 
father is a successful merchant who 
takes great pride in his two eldest 
sons, but he despairs of Ivan who has 


sons, but he despairs of Ivan who has 
been nick-named “the ninny." 
However, Ivan has a few surprises 
up his sleeve. When his father sends 
him on a voyage, Ivan proves that 
lie’s less of a ninjiy than people 
realize. Michael Thomas appears as 
Ivan. 

THE MUCH LOVED children’s 


fi unt lawyer takes on a buttery of the 
network's legal advisers. She has to 
prove not only that her client is 
innocent, but (fiat the network’s star 
reporter displayed a reckless disre- 
gard for (lie (ruth. Many of the 
scenes in the news programme are 
contrived and nut spontaneous, but 
more important, the film puses a 
very relevant question in our times. 
When does freedom of the pres‘s 
become mi invasion of privacy? 

Racial confrontation in South 
Africa is a daily media event. Most- 
ly, when we see it on television, we 
sec its impact in the street - in riots 
and in funerals. We rarely see it 
where it occurs most frequently - in 
the home. Over a million black 
women live in domestic bondage in 
South Africa. They work long hours 
for pitiful wages. They arc separated 
from their families and subject to 
draconian laws. Maids and Madams, 
a powerful documentary about apar- 
theid in domestic environments was 
made by Mira Hamermesh. A Polish 
born, Jewish film-maker living in 
Britain, Hamermesh was one of the 
last Jewish children saved from the 
clutches of the Holocaust. She was 
ferried out of Poland just in time and 
came to this country as a Youth 
Aliya child. Her parents perished in 
the war. In 1948 she went to Britain. 
Her film-making career has been 
driven by three obsessions: Jews, 
war and women. Jews, unfortunate- 
ly, are among the white women who . 
are denying black women the right to 
live their lives in full dignity and 
freedom. An African situation sel- 
dom seen from the outside wi(| 
dominate our television screens at 
9:30 on Thursday. 

Coloured people can and do 
triumph in predominantly white 
societies, as can be seen in next 
Friday night’s acclaimed feature To 
Sir With Love, starring Sidney 
Poitler. 

TODAY MARKS the hundredth 

i anniversary of the birth of the noted 

i Hebrew author Yehuda Burla. Born 
t in Jerusalem and descended from a 
i family of rabbis and scholars of Tur- 
’ kish origin which settled here four 
i centuries ago, Burla who died in 
» 1969, was recognised as one of the 
t most outstanding contemporary wri- 
s ters in this country. The dramatiza- 
s tion of his 1939 novel The Adven- 
tures of Akavyah, set in the Anato- 
lian mountains, begins at noon 
s tomorrow on The Voice of Music. 
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fable The Princess and the Pea will be Adapted by Awham Ninio a nd 

dramatized in ITV’s weekly fairy- directed by Nissim Kimche, the 
aranunr/cu ii n ; na .micnrii> Invp storv stars Nissim 


talc scries. Stars are Liza Minnelli 
and Tom Conti . Transmission time is 
5:30on Wednesday. 

Diabetes victims and members oi 
their families are advised to tune into 
Arabic TV at 7 on Wednesday to the 


nine-episode love story stars Nissim 

Azikri. . , r „ , .. 

When the British left Palestine, 
they did not leave behind them a 
tradition of documentary reporting. 
Events reported on the Palestine 

m j CfiMNnd A\ A nnt hi oh. 


Catering withstarfi.thecastin- Arabic TV at 7 on Wrfn^ay o me 

dudes a much younger Victoria health programme wh h the n ^j 0 nalist aspirations of 

frmapal than the lady we’ve seen in diabetes in adults and . ... .A sett i ers 0 f Eretz Yisrael. The 

Anthony Perkins, Ned Beat- and indicates symptoms which ths q[] t|ft Bfi|U| 

Hunter, John Huston, Rod- jjhp u W be lreated as 8 -other asoect of the country - and when the 

oy McDowall, Jacqueline Blsscl and The programme ente Bntish left, they took that aspect 

Aya Gardner. The film was first medical realm t t for with them. By today’s standards, the 

Klea*dinl972. P rov «! Uotty reporting em- 


youna graphic artist wlio begins to 
ose his identity. Slowly but surely 
■rename is 'erased from credits and 
Jjjcial documents, His friends no 

toger recognize him; his image dis- feature ITstaHn Israel earned itself an enviable repu- 

■aSjgSM i happen 

? ating out of a neighbourhood dime, wmnx ^ in this 

Uif fil!? rlan ? was the location for when . the ? pe L aU w^^ed televi- country, will be heard tomorrow at 

of the full-length, feature attention of a high -lowered te “ nQ o n on the Second Network. 

°t the Snow, based on the sion news show, the dpctoi iwo-hour programme will be 
& by t# rlcia St. John. Star- StaS-l onWnday at 10 p.m 

%Paut Dean and Carey Born, the vated by scoops and * Network0ne> a 

jury is set in a small Alpine village in than accu racy. The doctors 
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hotels In upper Egypt. 


•• Only In Tal Aviv subject to 
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ON A BUDGET? 
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accommodation. _ 

*• Howl Lotus US* 84. 

One way US* 44. 

* Weekend reduction at Youth Fare 
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PRICE 

have 48 studios and apartments 

our prices include room cleaning 
ttyi;s and dally towal changes. Al) studios 
and apartments are fully furnished 
,ii ' 1 laiiLt wltht eir conditioning, refrigerator, I 

gas,^ kitchen utensils and telephones 

with the mhnmtagB of hotel sarvka 

TZ0FIT ELITE CENTER (Mor Cwtsr), 88 104 EILAT 
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Between acts Marsha Pomerantz 


NOT your ordinary classical 
Japanese acini. Mine eves peer mit 
fruin ihe liny links in die Null mask , 
and under the wig is a slmek of curly 
hair. U s Zvika Serper, win* origin- 
aled al the opposite en of Asia from 
classical Japanese Ihealie. hie o lines 
from (Jivaliiyim. 

During a five-year stint in Japan, 
which ended a year ago, Serper 
pursued intensive sludics of three of 
the major styles of classical Japanese 
theatre: Kyogen and Kahuki, in 
addition to Noli. He had the rare 
opportunity and honour of perform- 
ing with professional Japanese 
actors during his stay in Tokyo, and 
tomorrow night at the Khan Theatre 
in Jerusalem, he will perform - in 
Japanese - excerpts of works in each 
of the three styles. The perform- 
ances in Fan and Sword will be 
preceded by I lebrew synopses. The 
production, which so far has the 
support of the Public Council for 
Culture and flic Arts, will continue 
us a roving one-man show. 

Noh - whose masks arc perhaps 
the most familiar element of 
Japanese theatre fur Westerners or 
Middle nasterners - is a lyrical, 
aristocratic style which developed 
out of Far iinstern mythology and 
Buddhist writings, ana was at first 
presented in Buddhist temples. Only 
the primary performers - primary by 
definition or style, not level of skill - 
use masks. 

The slow solemnity of the Noh 
plays are juxtaposed with Kyogen 
performances, which provide a sort 
of comic relief , though they arc not 
necessarily pure comedy. They are 







s£.w' $ 

■ ■ 


also stylized, but in mi exaggerated 
way. They deal with the headaches 
of daily life, such as recalcitrant 
lovers and faithless servants or vice 
versa. 

Kabuki, the popular classical 
style, is the youngest of the three - a 
mere 300 years old, to the 600 of Noh 
and Kyogen. It is designed more to 
show off the powers of the actor than 
to excel in literary subtlety. It is 
expressionistic, with stylized, ex- 
aggerated movement and climactic 
freezes by the lead actor foreffect. 

All three genres are performed by 
men only; in Kabuki the male play- 
ing a female role (onagata) has Seen 
particularly refined and stylized. 
Movement and music are integral 
aspects of each of the styles, and the 
art of the actor in each is passed 


down from father to son. Only in 
Noh has eligibility opened up some- 
what beyond heredity, with en- 
couragement from the government. 
That's because there has been a 
shortage of actors for the secondary 
roles. Still, those who train without 
having the tradition in their genes 
never reach the status afforded by 
heredity. 

‘‘Noh” means ability or polish; 
"Kyogen" comes from the words for 
“crazy speech" and “Kabuki" is a 
conglomerate of “poetry," "dance," 
and “art." So much for a brief glos- 
sary of terms, based on information 1 
Serper suplied. 

SERPER'S interest is not in becom- 
ing a Japanese actor, or even a 
reasonable facsimile thereof. Hav- 
ing absorbed as much as possible 
from some of the best actors in 
Japan, he wants to apply techniques 
he learned there to Western theatre 
- particularly to what is done in 
Israel. 

This is a challenge particularly 


because Israeli and Japanese charac- 
ters - to the extent that these things 
can be generalized - are about as 
opposite as they can be, Serper 
observes. But he thinks that Amer- 
icans and Japanese are about equally 


Israelis can benefit from the kind 
of control inherent in Japanese 
theatre. Serper quotes the advice of 
Zeami, a late 14th-century estheti- 
cian of classical Japanese theatre: 
“Work with the feelings 100 per 


On stage, elements of costume 
contribute to this rest mint. The 
several layers of lightly- wrapped clo- 
thing make it difficult to breathe, lor 
instance - anil dressers sometimes 
brace I heir fool against the actor's 
belly as they pull the sashes, and ask 
him if lie can stand it a little tighter. 
Serper. who had rehearsed a certain 
role wearing light clothing, found he 
could lift his arm only about half llie 
distance once lie had his robes on. 

For the primary aclur in Noh. the 
mask adds another element of res- 
traint. Vision is very limited through 
the small eye-holes and doesn't, for 
instance, include the highly polished 
wooden floor on which the actor is 
carefully sliding his feet. Serper once 
misgauged the distance and almost 
slid over the edge of the stage into 
the audience. The actor can judge 
distance only by focusing on the 
three wooden posts that support the 
dropped ceiling of the traditional 
stage. 

But the effect of the mask is much 
greater than merely limiting vision. 
For the audience it clearly neutral- 
izes the face and directs attention to 
the rest of the body. And Serper says 
the effect is similar for the actor: he 
doesn’t go on smiling or frowning 
behind the mask - where there isn't 
much room in any case. He directs 
his expression to other parts of the 
body. 

And an actor is well aware of how 
he looks with his borrowed face. The 
ritual of putting on a mask begins 
with holding it and concentrating on 
it. The actor bows to it, and is 
assisted in putting it on. Just before 
he goes on stage, he pauses in the 
“mirror space’ to see the effect of 
the total assemblage. 


cent , and with the body 70 per cent . “ 
In workshops he has done with 
students at Tel Aviv University, 
where he teaches both theory and 
practice of drama, he emphasizes 
restrained body movements and 
concentration on “internal things." 
That makes for much more powerful 
theatre, he says. The few intermit- 
tent vocal demonstrations he gave 
during our conversation sounded as 
if they came from some ferocious 
beast trapped in his intestines.. It 
was enough to make me drop my 
fan. 


BEFORE his trip to Japan on a 
nt, and with the body 70 per cent." scholarship from the Japanese 

In workshops he has done with Ministry of Education - later sup- 
plemented with other grants once he 


was there - Serper was an M.A. 
student at Tel Aviv University and 
acted at the Cameri, Tel Aviv’s 
municipal theatre. He participated 
in a Kabuki-slyle comedy at the 
university, which then went “pub- 
lic.” That’s what interested him in 
doing an M.A. thesis on Kabuki - 
which he finished after a year in 
Japan. 

His doctoral dissertation, now in 
the writing, will offer a theory of 


iicling which s|>:nis tin- 1 luce styles of 
oLiv.ical l lic.il ic. li iliaws on his 
pi.icticul cxpciiciicc. on readings in 
the Japanese literal me ami consulta- 
tions with Japanese experts un 
thcalic. But ihe appmach is neces- 
saiily difleicnt fioni (hat within 
Japan: the generic word "theatre," 
lie explain*;, is a relatively recent 
invention in the Japanese vocabul- 
ary. 

Foi must discourse. “Noh was 
Noh, Kabuki was Kabuki and 
Kyogen was Kyogen." Apples, 
bananas and peaches, but no categ- 
ory called “Iruit." Even today in 
uiiiveisities, tile history of each style 
is taught, rather than the theory of 
theatre. So his liieoietical work may 
he an interesting contribution from 
an outsider with insight. 

Ai the moment, however, it’s a 
practical contribution on stage that 
seems to make him particularly 
proud. Working with the Kyogen 
master Nomura Mansakn, he 
learned roles in several plays, includ- 
ing the lead in one called “Suicide on 
a Scythe." It’s a farce about a hen- 

E ccked farmer who complains that 
is wife doesn't feed him; she, in 
turn, complains that he’s too lazy to 
work. A mediator gets caught in the 
middle. The husband threatens to 
kill himself with his scythe and the 
wife says go-ahead-sce-if-I-care, but 
of course the husband has a little 
trouble carrying out his threat. At 
one point he ties the scythe to the 
wooden post and tries to run on it- 
twice. Nomura Mansaku, who had 
often done the role, told Serper he 
was not satisfied with the traditional 
repetition of running at the scythe. 
He asked if Serper, as an actor, 
could come up with a variation on 
the theme which was stilt within the 
style of Kyogen. Scrper’s suggestion 
- a sort of surprised collapse into a 
seated position on the second try - 

E leased his teacher, who asked to 
ave a copy of a video made of the 
performance. 

“So maybe my greatest contribu- 
tion has been a couple of seconds in a 
Japanese play hundreds of years 
old," says Serper. If this is Israeli 
individualism speaking, it has cer- 
tainly been transformed by Japan** 
respect. Serper pauses, then adds: 
“III did make a contribution, it was 
because of my teacher’s personality; 
he is such a great creator that he s 
open to change." D 
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♦.SITTING AREAS * BUFFETS * CHILDREN'S ROOMS * DINING ROOMS » BEDROOMS 8t MORE 

PRESTIGIOUS FURNITURE AT LOW PRICES 
* EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTS BY "AMIN AH" 

• : • l ‘ MERANDA FURNITURE - 34 WEIZMANN ST., KFAR SABA, Tel. 0S2 - 4671E0 


gill private investigations 

riO*'. profjjyohiil tenm o! oxpnits 
^ P0I1C'!, security services.! lake c-h<j a i yuor 
* f-'f-UVATt INVESTIGATIONS ol ull kinds 
‘ GUARD oiid SECURITY S^rvit^ 
CHARACTER AMD BUSINESS INVESTIGATIONS 
CONEIOEN TIAI.IT Y ,md DISCRETION ASSURED 
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TWENTY years after bis pop hey- 
day Steve Wimvoud has once again 
achieved a summit with bis latest ami 
third solo album Hack in the High 
Ufe (General Music Co. - an im- 
ported album sold for a domestic . 

nricc ) » * 

y Wiitwood, hailed ns a child pro- \ 
digy, was the great voice you heard 
in the early Spencer Davis Group, g 
which lie joined at the age ol 15 ill 
]%}. He then joined Traffic and 
Blind Faith. 

From the opening track, “Higher 
Love" with troika Khan in hacking 
vocals, the album is remarkably con- 
sistent in quality and attention- 
grabbing urgency. Winwood de- 
scribed it in an interview for Arts 
Extra as “close to a I Wills Spencer 
Davis sound, R & B with technolo- 
gy." 

Collaborations here include Will 
Jennings, Vivian Stanshall and Joe 
Walsh, with appearances by Walsh, 

Nile Rodgers, Chaka Khan, James 
Taylor, Dan Hartman and James 
Ingram. Produced by Winwood and 
RussTitelman. 

ANOTHER singer who has been 
rolling on the rock ’n roll scene for 
more than 20 years is Rod Stewart. 
After lapsinginto commercialism for 
some time Stewart is now making an 
effort to return to his old bluesy, 
emotional, sincere beginnings. 

Titled Rod Stewart (General 
Music Co.), the album is reminiscent 
of the old Stewart, especially in the 
present hit from it, “Every Beat of 
My Heart," Lennon and McCart- 
ney’s “In My Life" and “Ten Days of 
Rain." One track is “Love Touch," 
the theme song from the movie Leg- 
al Eagles. Although the local release 
doesn't mention it, information sup- 
plied with the album advises us that 
its musical guests include Bruce 
Springsteen and guitarist Nils Lof- 
grin. 

If the album fails to carry us back 
to the days of “I Am Sailin’," “Mag- 
gie May’ r and “Tonight I’m Yours." s 


Bridge George Levinrew 


Going 

strong 


m 



Steve Winwood 

it's not for Rod's lack of trying. But 
things never sound as good, authen- 
tic and convincing as they did in their 
original context. Perhaps we’ve lost 
our innocence; perhaps we can't be- 
lieve that Rod hasn't lost his. 

BORN to the Europop family, 
Alphaville is a German group that is 
trying hard to elevate itself above the 
mainstream superficial Europop 
dance music. 

Lavish orchestration, dramatic 
vocals and catchy, melodic numbers 
are presented in a clean, polished, 
calculated package of high-class 
pop. The group’s present hit single 
r, Do You Want to Dance With Me" 
follows "Big in Japan" (1984), 
“Sounds Like a Melody" and “For- 
ever Young." The next single slotted 
for greatness from this album is 
“Universal Daddy." 

FIVE YEARS after Reggae king 
Bob Mnrlcy’s death. Island has re- 
leased a new collection of his protest 
songs in the album Rebel Music 


THE AMERICAN Contract Bridge 
League’s Summer Nationals, held in 
Toronto attracted a record 21,075 
tables. Today's two denis were re- 
ported in the Toronto Daily Bulletin. 

FIRST COMES a defensive gem by 
13-year-old Andrew Moss, the son 
of expert plnvcts. Partnered by his 
mother, Andrew succeeded in de- 
feating a four-spade contract. As 
you read, go along with Andrew, 
sitting West. 

North (P) 

♦ A74 
*09 


West 

♦ J98 

♦ AQ 108 

▼ A 10 8 3 

♦ A 


♦ Q76 

+ QJII 


Q J 10873 


East 

*103 

T K J 7632 
942 
*54 


South 

+ KQ652 

*4 

. ♦ kjs 

The bidding ? 962 

North East South West 

Pass t* 2* 

4* pass Pass 

P" 88 Pass Dbl 

Aft Pass 

ANDREW first led the club ace, 

nntllnn L! IJ L.. 


mm 10 run. Then, looking tor 
that entry, he led the diamond ace. 
u ?. both these tricks his .partner 
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(General Music Co.). Marley’s 
songs are full of pain, social aware- 
ness. love and humanity. Includes 
"Get Up, Stand Up,’’ “Rebel 
Music," “War," "Roots" and 
others. The General Music Co. is 
also distributing the imported don- • 
blc Marley album. Babylon By Bus, 
at a local price. 

This is Marley’s mul The Waders’ 
1978 concert lour recorded live in 
Paris, Copenhagen, London aitd 
Amsterdam. 

AN Associated Press report informs 
us that The Communards, consisting 
of Jinuny Somerville - former lead 
singer in the Bronski Beat Group - 
ana a female backup band grabbed 
first place in the British pop singles 
chart with "Don’t Leave Me This 
Way,” displacing Boris Gardiner, 
who had held the top slot for two 
weeks with “I Want to Wake Up 
With You." Modem Talking went 
from 11 to 3 with "Brother Louie" 
and Chris De Burgh's “Lady In 
Red” went down to ninth place from 
No. 2 the previous week. 

In the U.S. Winwood’s "Higher 
Love” remained the best-selling 
single pop record on Cashbox maga- 
zine’s chart. Second on the chart was 
the Berlin tune “Take My Breath 
Away,” and third was "Venus" by 
Bananarama. “Dancing On The 
Ceiling" by Lionel Richie moved 
from fifth to fourth slot and Madon- 
na’s “Papa Don't Preach" took its 
place, falling from No. 2. Sixth was 
“Sweet Freedom,” by Michael 
McDonald from the movie Rumi/ng 
Scared, moving up from seventh 
place. 

Rounding out the pop singles 
chart were, in seventh place, Huey 
Lewis and The News with “Stuck 
With You," which had been ninth. 
Gloria Loring's and Carl Anderson’s 
“Friends and Lovers” moved from 
10th to eighth . “Rumours" by Timex 
Social Club went from eighth to 
ninth and “Baby Love” by Regina 
enteredinlastplace. D 


American 

antics 

played low. showing no encourage- 
ment. „ , 

A heart was the last resource. But 
the singleton in dummy was danger- 
ous, especially if declarer should 
hold the king. . . 

East had made a strong raise in 
hearts, and it seemed likely that she 
might have the king. There could be 
no other way for East to win a trick- 
So bravely, Andrew* underled his 
ace-quccif. East won with the king 
and followed with a club, ruffed. 

The defensive play by West was 
worthy of a top-flight expert. 

IN THE KNOCKOUT teams-of- 
four, Kathie Wei's team was behind 
and needed a bigwin in to survive for 
the next round. They dared and won 
when they should have lost. Wet and 
Julie Radin were sitting East-West. 

It S r s h ?c P o n “c a ome e m h pS 

suit, decided to muddy the waters 
with a three diamond pre-empt. 
Perhaps he should have bid four or 

^Nort ™had something, 

do was not clear. He doubled. This 

seems to be a risky negative double 


especially since North "hid” the long 
club suit. 

Vul: N-S 

North 

+ K972 

¥6 

♦ 3 

4* K 76542 

West East 

#53 # A 864 

¥A8 *Q97 

#010876542 +AKJ9 

+ 3 +J10 

South (D) 

♦ QJM 

qpKJ 105432 

♦ 

#A98 

To East, clubs did not seem a 
threat. (Little did she know.) 

Three no-trump seemed the best 
way to show the strength and ba- 
lanced character of her hand. South, 
still bidding normally, said four 
hearts. 

This was passed to East, who fell 
she had nothing better to bid than 
four no-trump. Had she bid five 
diamonds she would have been set 
one trick. But this would not have 
been a big score. So for better or 
worse, she passed! 

South was not inspired to make 
the winning lead. With a club lead, 
North-South could have made seven 
tricks. A spade was led and ten tricks 
were made by East for a score of 810 
points. A club lead would have given 
North-South 800 points. At the re- 
play, East-West did bid five-clubs, 
for a minus score of 100. D 
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Visiting Hours: Sun., Mon.. Tuus.. Thurs., 10 am-5 pm. Wod.: 10am-7 pm. 
Friday: 10 am -2 pm. Saturday: closad. 

Guided lours must be pro-arranged (9 am-1 pm). 

PERMANENT EXHIBIT AND CHRONOSPHERE - THE MAIN ASPECT OF 
JEWISH LIFE IN THE DIASPORA, PRESENTED THROUGH THE MOST 
ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO/VISUAL TECHNIQUES. 

1 ^FROnJ CARTHAGE TO JERUSALEM — The- Jewish Community of Tunis. 

2. PASSAGE THROUGH CHINA, the Jewish Communities of Harbin, Tientsin 
and Shanghai. 

EVENTS 

1. "HIGH HOLYDAYS IN KOENIGSBERG" - Speakers: Mr. Aharon Doron, 

Dr. Aria Nafiali and Mr. Ernst Horowitz. Moderator: Dr. Awner Bahai. 
Experts tram the record: Cantor Naftali Harstik and Rinat Israel NaUonal 
Cholre. Organ: Relmond Godstoln; Conductor: Stanley Sperber. 

Saturday, September 20, at 9:00 pm. I 

Tickets for the evening available at the Special Events Dept. NIS lo, for | 
members of the Friends Association NIS 12 Inumbar of tickets limited I. 

2. Screening of the fllm"Zelig'\ Woody Allen's satire - Director: Woody Allan; 
Starring: Woody Allen. Mia Farrow - The film is in English and in Hebrew. 
Sunday, September 21 , at 8:30 pm. 

Admission fee: NIS 4; lor membeis of Friends Association NIS 3 
3 "The Liberation of Auschwitz", a documentary film on the liberation of the 
Death Camp by the Soviets in tha period between January and Februaiy 
1945 - Director: Dr. Irmgard von zur Muhlen, W. Germany, 19B6. Producer: 
Bengt vor zur Muhlen - Source: Chronos-FIlm GmbH, W. Germany. The 
film Is in English. 

Monday September 22, at 8:30 pm. 

4. "Tha*Eh>hmimn Trie) as a Turning Point in tha Public's Attitude towards the 
Holocaust In Europe" - A study evening in Hebrew, in cooperation with the 
Jewish Film Archives, Hebrew University and W.J.O., to mark 25 years since 
Eichmenn trial - Participants: Dr. Gabriel Back, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Dr. Ely Ben Gal end Dr. Arie Cannon - Moderator: Dr. Dina Porat. 
Thursday, September 2B, at 8 :00 pm. 

Spaciel gifts for special occasions: 

An illustrated calender feaui rl ng Jewish Fol k Art , modern Judajca, 
books po sters and cards — at the new shop of Beth Hatelutsoth 

Beth Hatefutsoth is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University (Gate 2) 
Klsusner St. Ramat Aviv. Tel.: 03-425161. Buses: 13, 24, 25, 27. 45, 49, 74, 
79, 274, 572. 
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27, King ShuI Blwri. Tal. (03) 257361. Information A Bax Of He*: (03) 261297 
VISITING HOURS: Sun.— Thun. 10 am— 2 pm. fi— 9 pm; Sat. 11 am— 2 pm. 
7—10 pm. Friday clond. 


EXHIBITIONS 

ISRAELI SUMMER: 

A now ami an’oraod saloctlon and now acquisitions from the Israeli Art Collec- 
tion. 

EDVARD MUNCH: DEATH. LOVE AND ANXIETY:. 

A selection from ilia Collection of Etlverd Munch Prints domirocJ by Charles 
tt Evelyn 1C ranter, Now YorK. 

PRINT INTO PRINT: 

Wa/ks by Si* Isrooll Artists: Abramson. Gorshunl, Llfshltz, Karlhman, Schmidt, 
T I II >101 kill 

FRANK STELLA-HAD GADYA. 

A surlos of Print! af lor El Llullzky. 

A SELECTION FROM THE MUSEUM'S COLLECTION. 

la a K «p 

NEW FACES: VAIIDA KOTLER, MEZZO-SOPRANO with I. Caitorlnno 
jnnno. YOTAM COHEM. Tonor.wlth B. Punrl, piano. Proorwume: Mozeil, 

Voitll, riertiiiz, Himiuflos Saturday. V.D.0, ut 8.30 pm. 

CINEMA 

“SHQAH "(I iurn.il 10/4 l‘IUf>, QVj houi3, In color, (jHrmon. Polish, English, 
Clrenk, Yiilillsh, llnliiew. with English anel Hnlirow subtltlnsl. Clnuda Lana- 
innnn's ninoioiplece 
Screening hours this weeks 

PARTI PART II 

Km . Sept ?□. at li.OO pm; Sun-T burs. Sept. 21-26, 

Sun -Thurs. Sept. 21 25, at 7 pm at 1 pin. 

TICKETS ARE NOT SOLO FOR ONE PART ONLY 



HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILLION 

(i TarsatSl., Tal- 2097BO 

Closed for the Imlallatlon of a new exhibition. 
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m valnlng. evaryaay activities, lar irom home 
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Show Iham that you stand dimly behind them 
by suppoi ling 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR WELFARE 

OF SOLDIERS IN ISRAEL 

7ha only civilian body providing the neads oi our dovs .1 

and girls In uniform. 

EDUCATION and RECREATION 

BY KINDLY DONATING TO: ‘ ^ 

The Association ror Welfare of Soldiers in Israel """ 

a Ha 'a lbs a street, Taj Aviv 64739. ISRAEL '«■ 

Telephone: ( 03 ) J 62291 e 

Herewllh donation lor: IS $ olher 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


i ANGLO SAXON 

NURSING SERVICE 

' 24 Hours a Day 

■ •' i Private Nuraoi In the 
NupHel and tu homy 

t |,C Medical House 

18 Relnesi St., Tel Aviv 
{031 228747. 9221904, 210804. 


EMERGENCY 

Denture Repairs 

Tel. 03-6S6180 
MAGDA 

Dental Laboratory 
66 AJIenby St., Tel Aviv 


The momben at the VOLUNTARY TOURIST SERVICE 
le/vB In major hotalsi during the evening hours. In Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem, Haifa, Eilat and Tiberias. They oiler free 
assistance, advice and arrange visits io Israeli homes for a 
chat over e cup of cof fee. 

T?.1oa 3 IIS 3 ° fMc0S nre * iujalHd Bt tl1e JaffH Gate 



THERE'S a sudden change. El’s 
hard in define hut you definitely 
kmw that somehow you've passed 
from summer into uulumn. The 
weather is still hot hut tliere nre a few 
mure hazy mornings and the sun just 
isn’t quite as bright. 

All around you, nature is sending 
out subliminal signals that it's soon 
guing to be winter. Pelts get thicker, 
the year's nestlings suddenly seeni to 
he all grown up. the flora of summer 
is gone and a few of the hardiest of 
the autumnal plants hurst into flow- 
er. 

This summer was marked by much 
loveliness. Most memorable was the 
baby sunbird, just out of the nest in 
the oleander bush, who just couldn't 
figure out the difference between the 
bright flowers and the coloured plas- 
tic clothes- pegs on (he line. Day 
after day, it visited the clothes-line, 
vainly poking and probing in all the 
holes of the clothes-pins, particular- 
ly the red and yellow ones, ft finally 
learned that there was nothing to he 
had from this attractive source and 
gave up. 

Now the autumnal migration of 
birds from Europe will begin and 
bird watchers are ready for their 
annual survey. This year, the survey 
is particularly important since once it 
is finished we will know a little more 
about how the nuclear disaster in (lie 
Soviet Union affected the bird 
population. 

The Israel survey is always impor- 
tant since in many cases the Israeli 
spotters have been able to point out 
errors is European estimates of cer- 
tain raptor populations. For inst- 
ance, last year there were far more of 
certain species migrating over Israel 
than had been estimated for the 
entire European continent. 

This year, any drastic change in 
populations can be safely attributed 
to the nuclear mishap since many of 
our migratory species come from the 
area where the accident happened. 
For this reason, local, as well as 
European zoologists are awaiting 
the outcome of this year's raptor 
census. Many suspect that there may 
have been a severe loss of nestlings 
and even adults in the Ukraine due 
to radioactive contamination. 

More and more, we see (ha im- 
portance of international coopera- 
tion and exchanges of information in 
the field of wildlife protection. Just 
as “no man is an island," so no 
biotype is an isolated entity, but a 
part of nature's ever living, ever 
changing network of life on this, our 
abused planet. 0 

the jekusaleM Post magazine 


ACROSS 

1 Keeps describing their strong- 
points (7) 

Sit may cause illness, but very 
little (7) 

9 Make one look like a fuo!! <7) 

10 Taking a lot for a picture (7) 

11 The rest of the wild beasts 
taken here (5) 

12 Bellows, being hung by the 
nock for making music (9) 

13 Far from being cold (7) 

14 Lots of baby animals injured 
on them (7) 

16 Ecclesiastical apparel-leather 
on calf-skin, so to speak! (71 

19 Running Hushfcs, could one 
say? (7) 

22 Crook accompanies holy man 
in this spiritual territory (9) 

24 May be carted along the road! 
(5) 

25 Gunman lacking one 'on the 
wrong side of the law (7) 

26 Abusively scolding a fence (7) 

27 See about cinders (7) 

28 China is part of Europe! i7) 


ACROSS 

1 Instrument of execution (7) 
5 Joined, as ropes (7) 

9 Item (7) 

10 Rush about wildly (7) 

11 A temporary stop (5) 

12 Book of the Bible (9) 

13 Chosen by vote (7) 

14 Destructive insects (7) 

16 Far (7) 

19Spiritualist meetings (7) 

22 Moved in unstable way (9) 

24 Type of steam bath (5) 

25 Musical instrument (7) 

26 Feeling (7) 

27 Gifts (7) 

28 Tried, or tasted (7) 

DOWN 

1 Take light hold of (7) 

2 A vegetable (7) 

3 Musical group (9) 

4 Attacked with artillery (7) 

5 Contract in wrinkles (7) 

6 Boundary (5) 

7 Opportunities (7) 

8 Women's wear (7) 

15 Part of a school (9) 

16 Loathing (7) 

17 Bird (7) 

18 Marksmen aim at them (7) 

19 Sorrow (7) 


DOWN 

1 Worked on the Ijst non-inaca- 
d utilised road (7) 

2 Told Ruse it’s all wrong i7> 

3 Uulhous cover ('Ji 

4 This worker has to be mas- 
tered! (7 1 

5 Lunatic claimed a check-up (7) 

6 Hack to Ibis seat of learning 
(5) 

7 Hy the sound of it, whole part 
of the hotly i7) 

8 Fur exam jile, they go on trains 
first (7i 

15 Bound round the pilch! (5-4) 

16 [low one ale at a fast-food 
emporium 7 (7) 

17 Litth; creatures stick nose out 
to miss KO {7) 

18 Cuts and runs in the theatre 
(7) 

19 Got a loan fast, as it were? (7) 

20 Saw to the. horse— made a hot 
IUV.il (7) 

21 Weapon gets nun upset (4, 3) 

23 Bouncers encircle a light- 
weight (5) 


20 Vitally significant (7) 

21 Permanently marked (7) 
23 A colour (5) 

Yesterday’s Solutions 
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ACROSS: 1 Pinch. 4 Assault. * 
Shallow. 9 Issue, 10 Upset ■ J* 
Yoghurt. 13 Easy, 15 
Eroded. 20 Ocwc. 22 Aradnjiy. e 
Pvlon. 26 Trice, 27 Thistle. M 
ter. 2fl Apron. DOWN: I 
Nears, 3 Holster, i Always. S 
6 Unsound. 7 Tweel. K « 

Aloin, 16 Fragile. 18 JJ 

IHincvnn. 21 Oyster. 22 Anlir. 
Ejptl.25 I -iter. 

The New York Times crossword 
appears with the New York tit 
Weekly Review in Mondays 
salem Post. _ 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, I9i6. 





The art scene 
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MeirRonnen 

LEONID SIVEKIVI-U (1». 
Ukraine. 1956. Ik-ic since )' 971) is a 
Bezalcl graduate who later studied 
marble carving in Italy; Jus sculp- 
tures now on view show linn to be 

not only a master i >1 this craft, but a 
restrained "myrtlusl” who is also a 
skilful minimalist, in fact lie this 
time succeeds in convincing you 
(where the Leviatun Group duln l) 
bv relying on the power of his com- 
positions rather than the cubic story 
or the impeccable techniques. Sive- 
livei has a way of making his image 
emerge from the marble block while 
remaining related to it, thanks to a 
careful handling id proportional re- 
lationships; and he creates concave 
and convex images that complement 
each other without actually being 
minor images, very male and female 
in more ways than one. One such 
interesting block gains nothing from 
being suspended between a roped 
set of soear-like spikes; and the 





monkey-face is less intruiging than 
the abstract “landscapes.” But this is 
a great improvement on the overkill 
of his previous Jerusalem show. 

At the same venue. Dalia Fell 
Dahut fb. Jerusalem, 1952) shows 
charcoal (and chalk?) drawings of 
nudes that are virtual monochrome 
paintings. There is virtually no de- 
lineation of detail, yet the often 
atmospheric situations are utterly 
convincing, chiefly thanks to her 
excellent sense of pictorial composi- 
tion. The works are enhanced hy (lie 
impeccable framing supplied by the 

Beauty 
and the 
Beast 

Gil Goldfine 

CONFRONTING a gallery full of 
Yasha Cyrlnski’s three-dimensional 
plywood and encaustic paintings, 
°ne is immediately struck by the 
artist’s all-encompassing, .sharpened 
sensitivity and devotion to the entire 
experience of making art. Cyrinski 
docs nothing at the expense of any- 
thing else. handling colour, drawing, 
surface textures and composition 
with equal importance and intensity. 

Using raw, unprimed plywood as a 
h&se, Cyrinski constructs abstract 
panels by puncturing the flat frontal 
surfaces with geometric rectangles, 
2 “id circular “windows” (or 
sawing and re-fitting flat shapes), 
creating built-in recessions and de- 
°f a quasi-sculptural na- 
5J* jointed over with thick layers 
‘ industrial "factory" hues - gun 
metal grey, khaki green and red 
wnres- the shadowy surfaces blend 
splendidly with their chromatic 
■J^nngs and reverberate with an 
ele aac timbre. 

\Jl 0re *^ an anything, Cyrinski ’s 
ai j beautifully savage. Un- 
flnrt? 1 med W * 1 * 1 alenance of pigment 
on ?°. ncerned with the need to 
iwh Joln exact templates or mi- 
Cyrinski’s rough car- 
H r y 18 almost impulsive, the 
^WValent of a loadea brush. 

Wo instructions, placed hori- 

fr u>ay, September 19 , 1986 


Dalia Pell Dahut: Drawing 
(Rehavia Gallery, J'lem). 

gallery. The artist has studied here 
und in the U.S.; and with Hindi at 
the Bezalel. but without adopting his 
mannerisms. 

These me the first truly rewarding 
shows mounted at this gallery-cum- 

framing enterprise; they are a remin- 
der that you don’t have to be avant- 
garde to make a genuinely worth- 
while statement. (Rehavia Gallery, 
12 Aza, J’lem). Till Sep. 26. 

RORY ALLWEIS (h. USA, here 
since 1952) an art teacher at the 
Israel Museum, makes Jerusalem 
genre paintings flint ure all about 
waiting; for buses, for doctors, for 
lovers, for death. Her figures arc 
frozen in ennui, quietly acting out 






'am-- 




i m 


Leonid Siveriver: marhale 
( Rehavia Gallery, J'lem). 

her keynote question taken from 
Beckett’s Godot ; “What shall we do 
while we are waiting?" Sometimes 
she leaves out the figures altogether 
and just paints the bus stop, a Way 
Station in Purgatory. 

Allweis works in a stiff, almost 
naive style curiously well suited to 
her subject matter. She lias a mural- 
ist's gift for making figures hang 
together and occasionally invests 
them with a simplified monumcntal- 
ily tlwl makes them stand foT all of 
us. The types themselves arc drawn 
from Jerusalem streets. Some of 
these oils were seen at her last show 
at the Nora Gallery. Some of the 
later, more symbolic ones, in non- 


Rorv Allweis: “ Waiting ", oils (Jerusalem Artists House). 

local decorative colour, seem a poor i usl ^ on \ l .! ,e J* cmcn *s being 

substitute for her usual down-to- poorly related lotbe franie.Nothmg 

earth observational honesty. , 4 

At the same venue is Plnhas Kol Shlomo Hnnickrch, (J loin). Till Oct. 

(b. Romania, here since 1950) a . . 

veteran, hiehlv skilled uhotoeranher HANNA I Al„ a Jerusniein cenimi- 


veleran, highly skilled jihotographer 
with a wide variety of subjects and 
printing effects, the most interesting 
of which is exploited in his almost 
painterly version of the "M.S. Aris- 
tide" at duck. Bui his presentation is 
killed by tasteless, unsuitable fram- 
ing, which also somehow reminds 
you that all photographs look much 
the same unless given the right t real- 
ment. (Jerusalem Artists House). 
Till Oct. 1. 

ASAFBEN ZV! (b. Kfar Yehezkel. 
1953) is a Bezalel And Piatt Institute 
graduate whose debut is a reminder 
that it takes more than training and 
awareness to become an artist. Enti- 
tled “The Forbidden Apple," Ben 
Zvi’s post-modernist paintings of 
symbolic trees are either decorative 
or woolly. Despite his good under- 
standing of colour, the compositions 





x ■■ '** v.~ _ 


Yasha Cyrinski: mixed media painting (Julie M. Gallery. Tel Aviv). 


Joshua Griffith: painting on can- 
vas (Mairnad Visual Arl Gallery, 
Tel Aviv.) 


poorly related to (lie frame. Nothing 
really happens (Gallery Gimel, 4 
Shlomo Manic lech, (J ’loin). Till Oct. 

HANNA TAH, a Jerusalem verami- 
cist, has developed a technique of 
making life drawings on clay tablets , 
which arc then fired with resultant 
atmospheric effects akin to those of a 
rubbed etching, but still distinctly 
ceramic in character. She shows these 
in conjunction with five young jewel- 
lers, Amu- Gopher, Roni Grove, 
Osnnl Kerni iscli. Dalia Levin and 
Efrat Zaksenberg. (The Alix de 
Rothschild Foundation. 4 Or 
Hahayiin, Jewish Quarter, Jeru- 
salem). From tomorrow evening till 
Oct. H). • 

ERWIN SCH ENKELB ACPI, a 
graduate of the Warsaw Polytechnic 
whose outstanding photographs 
have often appeared in Wit' Post, is 
exhibiting works with creative print- 
ing effects. (Fisher Gallery, Mishke- 
not, J'lem). From Monday evening. a 

Visual Art Gallery, 27 Pinsker, Tel 
Aviv). Till Oct. 2. 

“RELATIONSHIPS,” an exhibit 
or almost four-dozen photographs 
by (Icrry Alton, requires the viewer 
io search out the handful of 
meaningful prints, for all the others 
are so familiar that the review be- 
comes deja vu. Labelling each print 
with a "profound” declaration also 
fails to add credibility to a generally 
poor showing. (Photography Club, 
12 Esther Hamalku, Tel Aviv). Till 
Oct. 11. 

A FIVE PERSON show of young 
artists is indicative of the times: a 

K lethora of expressionism without a 
int of what the style is all about. 
Loud, uncultivated colour, inferior 


drawing and thoughtless composi- 
tions run rampunt. The one sculptor 
in the group constructs heads from 


zontally on pedestals, become 
monumental architectural land- 
scapes visually steeped in mytholo- 
gical fantasy. The linear crevices, 
hidden tunnels and geometric wells, 
glazed over with rough and dirty 
pigment, conjure up visions of sac- 
nficial plazas, altars and primitive 
ceremony. But the imagmatiou n 
fired because of Cyrinski s capability 
to fuse the pieces of the puzzle into a 
solid package which hold one s 
attention on intellectual, emotional 

B^le, 

two years ago, yet shows maturity 
and talent far beyond his age and 
experience. Although bits of the 
early Russian Constructivists, 
Schwitters and even Jasper Johns 

and Tolkevsky are discernible, 

(jynnski's art is very much his own. 
Should be seen. (June M. Gallery, 7 
Glikson, Tel Aviv). 


TO THE same extent that Cyrioski’s 
deliberate, almost Duchampian de- 
gree of carelessness brings about 
successful art, so does Joshua Grif- 
fith’s slick air-brush techniques 
achieve startling results. 

A carry-over from the hey-day of 
photo and hyper-realism of several 
years ago, Griffith expands upon the 
style by removing his carefully ren- 
dered automobiles from their en- 
vironments (streets, garages, road- 
sides) placing them in a pure easel 
painting composition. The elegant, 
violet, 1948 DeSoto and the metallic 
blue-green “Olds” from 1950 are 
reduced to “segments” of the overall 
pictorial message even though their 
importance, to Griffith and the pic- 
ture, is paramount. ^ . 

The cars (a *37 Opel Admiral 
included) carry with them the Mo- 
nographic nostalgia of an ern, helped 
by Griffith’s ability to bring them to 


"life” with shiny textures, shadow 
and light and glowing Simonized 
reflections of the sky and landscape. 
The profound illusion established 
the automobile’s presence as classic- 
al symbolism, almost at the level of 
hero-worship. The car cult is sur- 
rounded by other images whose sub- 
jects support the auto in sort of a 
cross-cultural time- clock; cartoon 
grids for enlarging sketches are com- 
posed with pure concrete shapes, 
Lichtenstein-inspired Pop brush 
strokes, schematically painted Ger- 
man porcelain. Degas dancers and 
Kabuki actors. This mini-art history 
diorama is thoroughly contempor- 
ary; Griffith plays with graphic tech- 
niques of illusionistic shadows, crass 
and vivid colour and flat space. 

But in the end it is the flashy 
automobile, the spit and polish spirit 
of independence and youth, of 
American Grafitti, pondered in all 
its glory, that gives meaning and 
sense to the pictures. (Maimad 


wooden strips and thin fishing tack- 
le, with as little talent ns his painting 
partners. They are: Adi Abeles, 
Maya Cohen-Levy, Giora Ben 
Yaakov, Jimmy AdanI, Varda 
Gachov. (Kalisher Five Gallery, 5 
Kalisher, Tel Aviv). Till Oct. 10. 

BEL AH BEN DOR’S oil paintings 
of flowers, landscapes and figurative 
scenes appear Io be cloned from 
each other. Colour, brush technique 
and subjects all remain the same; 
Airport Art par excellence. (Galai 
Gallery, 27 Gordon, Tel Aviv). Till 
Oct. 3. 

Arleh Landau drawings and prints 
(Artists Pavilion, 9 Alharizi, Tel 
Aviv). Till Sep. 30. 

Rina Roberta, figurative, decora- 
tive, sculptures (Artists Pavilion, 9 
Alharizi, Tel Aviv). Till Sep. 30. 

Sato Shaul, Ilan Kcter, multi- 
dimensional works (Che louche Gal- 
lery, 14 Chelouche, Neve Tzedek, 
Tel Aviv) . Till Sep. 30. a 
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1 JERUSALEM I 


BEIT A(»I« >N Tel. 247587 

in S.il. 7 13. 

I’l.AV LT Mi AIN SAM 
i'li. 3:45: KOl.lhKBAI.]. 

S;il 5: 30 MARY I'OPPINS 
Sai.’ir.bil'.tPHJON 

Sal. 12 nirriiiiglii. ANIM.VI. Ilf llisl; 


KDK 


Sal. 7:30.9: II > 
Weekday* ■1:311. 7;.1l|, 


Sal. 7; U>, 9; 111 
Weekdays 4.. 111. 7,u 


II Am K A Tel. 232M6 

bib »«Jt 

S.U. k. in 

Wfi-kilajs 4:. Hi. 7: 15,9 is 

RICOCHETS 


("Twu lingeis I n mi Sidmi") 
New l-.radi lilm 
l-.sijdreliMibliiles 


IB lei; 242523 

A ROOM 
WITH A VIEW 


Sal. 7. 9:. Ill 

Weekdays-! ;3u, 7. V .1(1 


Mmill’.l.r, Tel. 2 27950 

F.X. 




Murilcr by Muslim 
•Sill and weekdays 7:30, 'l:.1ll 
Weekdays 7. V 


OKC.TL 

blh week 

1'ilin dim li d hy Paul Munir sky 

DOWN AM) 
OUT IN 

BEVERLY HILLS 


* NICK NOl.TK 

* Hit'll; Utl) DREY FUSS 

* HKTI KMUII.FR 


Sul. 7: 15. 9.30 p.m. 


Weekday's. 5, 


9 30 n.ni. 
.7:15.9:3(1 


iiiiiMiTirMi 1 mu iii 


■Olh week 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 


Silt. Hr 50 

Weekday* 4: 3(J. K:3 i> 
Pltase ni>ic screening bum* 


r'TiriirpTT— i nn i in 


4th week 

AGNES OF GOD 


Sul 7:30. 9:30 
Weekdays 4:30. 7. 9 


BRIT 1.EISSIN 
34 WeizniaimSf. Tel. 216653 

WATER 


rri.j.iy.ii, 15 
Sat. iiinl weekdays 11:15 pm 


JIEN-YEIIUIU Td. 222759 

4th HCek 


Tel. 223(129 

HAND OF 
STEEL 


l ; ii. 9:4Sn in., 12 

Shi. 7:15.9: Wl 


Weekdays 5. 7: 15.**:3ll 
* TOM CRUISE 


EDISON Tel. 22 1444/5 

TOP GUN 


* KKI.I.Y McGlI.LIti 

TOP GUN 

A Tuny Send film 


mzm mm 


5th week 
Sunday 8:30 

ZELIG 


* woody allen 


/As 

CHEN 1 jr% 

Tel. 282288 

6th week 

Toui-liMnnc Films present 

DOWN AND OUT IN 
BEVERLY HILLS 



Tel. 222282 

■llli week 

VAGABONDE 


An Allies V.inlu film 
l-ri. Pip. in.. |J 
.Sal. 7.15. ’i .ln 

Weekday* IJ. 2.4. .7.15. , i;.ln 


AKMON Tc'U 54H48 
•ViUwl 

HANDS OF 
STEEL 


ISRAEL CINEMATHEQUE 
1 el. 258200 

Sal. 7:3U p in. 

AND NOW FOR 
SOMETHING 
COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 

Sal. 9pm 

A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA 


fri. .'..hi. 

MKKUYUIKIS I . MAS MR. 
I.AWUI Nl K 
1.3(1: DOllKS KADFN 
Sul. 1 1 .i.m.: 

PINK FI.OYl>, THK WALL 
I: MONTY PYTHON 
AND THK 1 IOI.Y liKAI I . 
5: CLOCKWORK ORANGE 
Ih.Mp.m.: PINK H.OYlI, 
TMKWAI.I. 


f*EER Tel. 443795 

7tli week 

RICOCHETS 


Tel. 200485 

1 7th week 

KISS OF THE 
SPIDER WOMAN 


INST1TUT FRANCAIS 

Tel. 236470 

Sal. 7:30 

LESNUITSDELA 
PLEINE LUNE 


CTwu Fingers I-'kuii Sidnn") 
Fri. Ill p. in. 

Sul. 7:30. 9:30. 
Weekdays 5. 7:30. O.-.lIJ 
New Israeli Film 
English subtitles 


Mini directed by Paul Ma/ursky 

* NU KNOI.IT 

* R1C 1 1 A III > 1>RK VPILSK 

* un-Ik MIDI.KR 


Fri lllii.ni.. 12:20 
Kul. 7:45. *1:5.5 


* WILLIAM HURT (Winner. 
(ks( Actor Academy Award) 

* RAU. JULIA 

* SONIA BRAGA 

Directed by I lector Dahcncn 
Fri. If u.m.. 1:30 p.m. 10 p.ni. 
Sal. 7:15.9:4(1 

Weekdays 1 1 n.ni.. 1:30.4:3(1 
7:1.S. V;.||| 


* PASCALE AGIRR 

* FABR1CE LUCCIHNI 

English/I fehrew subtitles 


Wi-ekduys 5. 7 :3ll. , >:Sl) 




BLACK CAULDRON 
Sul. fl ii.ru. 


CHEN 2 Aft 

: 

DONNA FLOR AND 
HER TWO 
HUSBANDS 


Tel. 200485 • |p 

I7ilmrek “■ 

3HOMMESET 
UN COUFIN 


Winner nf 3 French ■‘Ccs:»r>t** 

A Comedy Willi soul! 

Fri. Ilii.m.. 1:30 p.m., 10 p.m. 
Sul. 7:15.9.40 

Weekdays 1 1 a.m., 1:30, 4:30. 7: 15. 
9:40 




STUDIO Tel. 295817 

CLOSED FOR 
RENOVATIONS 


7 bpr>US 


LEV II Tel. 288868 

TROUBLE IN 
MIND 


Tel. 412761 


Fri. 9:511 p.m., 12:05 
Sul. 7:40. 9;5« 
Weekdays 5. 7:40. 9:45 




GREMLINS 
Sal. Ilu.m. 


i._ HP 

Fri. 10 p.m.,lZ:l5; Sal. 7:30, 9:45 
Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:40 

ABOUTLAST 

NIGHT 


Td. 200485 

3rd week 

RAN 

Fri. 1 1 a.m., 1(1 


Fri 10 p.m. 
Sal. 7:lf. 9:35 


5th week 

THE GODS 
MUST BE CRAZY 


Fri. LI a.m., lUp.m.. 

, Sal. 6:30. *>:3f| 

Weekday* 1 1 a.m.. 2. 6:30. 9;3U 

DlDVE-IN Tel. 405680 

THE WARNING SIGN 


Weekdays 1:45.4:45.7:15.9:35 


-*EV III Tel. 288868 

12th week 

TURTLE DIARY 


A Jamie Uvs him 
mode with much iiffi-ciion 


Bused on (he novel by 
Russell Hoban 


Fri. 10p.m.: 

Sul. and weekdays 9:30 p.ni. 


Screenplay by Harold 1’inlcr 
iLENDA JACKSON 


WILDCATS 

Sal. and weekday* 7 JO p.ni. 


* GLENDA JACKSON 

* BEN KINGSLEY 

Fri. 10 p.m. 
Sal. 7:40, 9t40 
Weekdays 2, 5, 
7:40,9:40 


and pleasani madness 
Fri. 10 p.m.. 12:15 
Sol. and weekday* 7: 15, 9:30 
Sal. 3: REAR WINDOW 
5: DERSU USALA 
11:45: LEO ZEPPELIN 
Sun. 11:45 p.m.: HUNGER 
Mon. 11:45 p.m.: BANANAS 
Tuc. 11:45 p.m.: KOYAANISQATSI 
Wed. 1 1:45 p.m.: BEING THERE 
Thur. 11:45 p.m.:TOMMY 


Sul. II u.m. 

THK UGLY DUCKLING 


CHEN 4 


EN4 

POLICE 
ACADEMY III 


Sex film 

Fn. 12:30 midnlghl); 
Sat. 12 midnight 






TANGO 




tdRsrffro 


Fri. II ».m., I» p.m.. 12:05 
Sai. 7.50. 9:50 

Weekdays | J . 2.5: 10.7:40, 9:4s 


6lh week 

THE HITCHER 

Fri. IOp.m.,Sni. 7:30. 9:40 
Weekdays 5. 7:30, 9:40 


Fri 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7: IS. 9:35 


Weekdays 1:45, 4:45, 7:30, 9:40 


i2ZmMWnFT;T:TF:T 


3rd week 

HAND OF STEEL 


Tel.2347 

LOST IN 
AMERICA 

Sulunhre 7: W. 9:30 
ekdsv.-ir.Vi, 7:30. 9:30 


SEMADAR Tel. 633742 

STRANGER THAN 
PARADISE 

Sal. Hiid weekdays 7: 15. 9:15 


SMALL AUDITORIUM 
BINYIiNEI HA TIMA 

Tel. 225309 

PRETTY IN 
PINK 

Sai . nnd wetkihys 7;3lJ. 9:30 


SNOW WIU’FE 
Sat. Jla.m. 


Hth wrek 

THE COLOR 
PURPLE 


LIMOR HAMEHUDASH 

Tel 260773 


Fri. 10 n.ni., 12 
Sid. 7:15,9:30 


Weekdays 5. 7: 15. 9;30 


CHEN 5 


Fri. 10p.m. 
Sat. 6:30,9:30 


acarom 


LiDEYn’Jtfircfinr; 


Weekdays 3: 15. 6; J5. 9: (5 


Td. 261297 

1 5th week 

SHOAH 


AFTER 

HOURS 


Fri. 9:50 p.m. . 12:05 midnight 
Sal. 7:40.9:50 
Wcekda yx 1 1. 2.5,7:40. 9;45 


NIWflNI M* W|-),,l 

QORDONQimi; 

wiinnii 


87 Ben Yehuda, Td. 244373 

Israel Premiere 


Fri. lOp.in., 12 
Sat. 7:15.9:30 
Weekdays 4:30. 7:15. 9:30 






PETE'S DRAGON 
Sat. 1 1 n.ni. 


OfiEMAONE*T9^5?5si 

ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7:15.9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7: 15. 9:30 


335 WON Wtr 
...nrmN 

IVEU* 


US5I 

AWOLAE 



PSYCHO 


ZAFON Tel, 443966 

3rd week 

A ROOM WITH 
A VIEW 


Sat. 7:30, 9:30 
Sun. . Mon. 4:30, 7: IS, 9:30 


_ , REAR WINDOW 

Tue. , Wed. , Thur. 4:30. 7: 1 5, 9:30 




ITW5J;: 


The must acclaimed film 

* maggiesmjtS " 1 

* DENHOLM ELLIOTT 

* JUDI DENCH 

* HELENA BONHAM CARTER 

Fr|- JO p.m. 

Sn(. 7,9:30 

Weekdays 4:30. 7. 9:30 



CLOSED FOR 
RENOVATIONS 


I 


HAIFA 


s -'l 7,9:15 

Wivkil.iy. 4:30,7,9.15 
ATZMON TeU63003 

2ml wci k 

TOP GUN 


l : u 10 p.m.: 

Sai. 7,9.15 

Weekdays 4:311. 7,9:15 



M.A.5.H. 

Sul. 1 1:30 p.ni.: 

LADY LHATTEKI.EY'S L0YER 
Thur. 11:30 p.m.: 


AH Tel. 664017 


A ROOM WITH 
A VIEW 


Fri. llip.m. 

Sut. 7,9:15 
Weekdays 4:30, 7.9:15 


2nd week 

3HOMMES 

ETUN 

COUFIN 

Sal. and weekdays 7. 9: 15 


6th week 

DOWN AND OUT IN 
BEVERLY HILLS 


Film directed by Paul Mnzunky 
+ NICK NOI.TE 

* RICHARD DREYFUSS 

* BKTTF. MIDl.F.R 

Sal. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9; J5 




KOCHAV Tel. 491 W 

POLICE 

academy m 


Fri. 9:30p m. 

Sat. and weekdays 7 


ORLY Tel. 284025 

2nd week 

GLOVES 


AMPHITHEATRE 

Tel. 664017/8 

2nd week 

F.X. 


sai. uno wfcw-/' 

AFTERHOURS 

p-i n.jc. « -tni. l30 


Fri. 10 p.m. 
-Sat. 7:15.9:30 


Weekday* 5. 7: 15; 9:30 ■ 


Murder by illusion 
Sat. 7,9:15 

'Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9:15 


Fri. H;45p.m.;Sot. 1:30 
Sal? and week dnys 9 :30 p- ni - 

CLOCKWORK ORANCE 
Sat. 1 1 :40p^n- 


THE'jERUSAtEM PQSTMAqAZlNE *; 


o*u. i r-. 

RETURN TO OZ , 

Sal. 1 1 a.m..; Tue., Wed.. Thw- ^ 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, ^ 


I 





Film briofs Dan fainam 


CjclMfUTA IT rrmn zun •_ i;. j 


BOOYIlKAT-A Wih.m Usjnii.il.il l.nui-1 
falls h«»iK'U-s>iv in l"ve «»li tin- »il»- -m 
undcwrhl dnefum II mu |«iiu* l.>i •-■•nu 
gwidnWmi-h’dr.im.uu fiiu- ti. tmn k-ii l. iln. him 
nturjw* 

CLOCKWORK ORANtil -Nlanli v Kuluuk’s 
horriric cwiciw in |«in- bim:ilil\. i- lai hh-h- 
ihan just an f</>|.»ii.iin>ji id m > i>s.>iiu»>.jJim». 
Kuhrick follows Anthony Ituryesss n.ovl m 
discussing the hnin.ui Ih-Iiir*-. right h- 

between gniulaii'li-vil ll v«'iiili-piiu‘«-v ntlic 

mini evil of men, in ibis » jm Hi*- iv.'i.ipm m 
Alex. this tight. you ilo iml m.ik«' him .1 
better man; you simply tin 11 Inin min 4 veju-l- 
able. Also, the movie rlv.ulv s.i>', ml ami 
music liuvc iiollcini* h* with improving thv 
race, as the hero’*, ilcvntinii in Ki-l-iIuwvii. 
Rossini ami "Sinuiny in ills ll.im" il««-s mu 
deter him front Ills iiion-.lmns .n 1i\ilK-s Mal- 
colm McDowell, in tlw lead, h.nl flu.- kind ot 
idle an actor ncvci lives down. 

THECOLOR PURI'I.K- A l il.uk v >a|i opera 1 0 
drain your tear duel .. A hl.tek wom.in prows 
frum soclul HiiUi>L-rson:il sl.iveiv into .m nuinu - 
plislieH ami fulOlUd hnui.oi Ik-iiij: hiieiloi 
StevL-n SpicIhetR milk-, evny im tmli.iin.il is 
situation lor all it is wi <1111.11.0111 nij 1 ili>. i ill.nns 
all black and the herom>-s all iimi« eru ,nul pou 
ui heart. Whoopi l i«lillieij<. Dpi alt Wmliey. 
Danny Glover and the resi of the east l< nd .1 
helping hand to wlnii is assuredly the most 
professional leatjeri.cr to he iil.xle in year. Nu 
ivondci it is such h hm offiei success. 

DF.RSU UZAI.A - A poetic acsount of the 
meeting of two men in the wiklrriicss nt 
Siberia, an explorer mid :■ Mongolian hunter. 
Director Akim Kurosawa presents a magnifi- 
cent laic of love, morality and human integrity. 

DODESKADEN - Akira Kurosawa’ . 13-yciir- 
otd movie seems m he a strange » miibinal jim of 
Gorky's "Lower Denllw" and de Sica’s "Mira- 
etc In Milan," spritiKloi with a strong Jose of 
his own profound pessimism. ’I he thunc: life 
itself is unheuraliJc and bliss is only )» be found 
in an escape front reality. A most uirefully 
orchestrated film. 

DR, ZHIVAGO - Touching story bused o» 
Boris Pasternak’s novel about nn upper-class 
doctor (Omar Sharif) who hecomcs involved 
with the revolutionaries. Set in the prc-Uutsiun 
Revolution period. Also slurs Julie C/irKlie. 
Rod Steiger and Gcraldinu Chaplin. Ifcnutiful- 
ly filmed. 

GI4)VES - A young man's dream of spoiling 
wprcmacy shullcrcil by harsh realities. Dan 
iMlki's novel is set in mandated I 'ale Mine, 
among Immigrants who still bear a hcisvv Mail 
orDiaspom memories mill (lie spoil in quest inn 
H boxing. Raffi Atlui's adapt utioii does 11 
remarkable visual job in rc<» nisi rnciing the 
amiospherc of those iluys. hut is less siicee^Inl 
in defining chatacter or directing actors. Ikka 
funar and Slmnin Hacolteu, as the two leads. 
“5 necessary experience u< tackle the job 
wlhout outside help. 

THE CODS MUST BE CRAZY - Set in South 
Africa, the film by director Jamie Uvs is 11 
critique on the dcstrucl ion of tuilure anil primi- 
tive Innocence. 


KLSS (if till; SI'IHER tYOAlAN - A 
liiiiiin-.vMi.il Jijd .1 iesi<luiioiMry shaic the same 
i>‘ll 111.111 iiiiaeiu.il v jail of an iniagiii.uv:iiilhi<i- 
tl.1r1.111 stale. Mien ensuing ulatiouship dwells 
or; the t chilli c iiolnms *W freeduiii. esiape jiuJ 
iniiigiii.il i«ii. A r.i-.emjtiiig, uuuplex in<vel by 
Maiuii I I'uig Ivti lines .1 viihui\i> piece for two 
a* 1*«s. William I lint (who gol an Oscar for his 
peril •iniiiif.vj and Kauf Julia fl is luisely 
dirveti d hv lleitut bakum. tiden omfusing 
amt .isiilteiieiitiamilig. 

KC»l’AANIS’(t.\TSI - A panm .111111 look at life 
in inoik'in Aim-i k 4 willuim any imiuiicniary 
01 plol. Miih/iiig slow-moiiou techniques and 
i"lia-rcil phologi.iptiy, it wanders Irom Indian 
lock painting', to the wmld of nuclear plmto. 
giaplty. A toLillv capliviitiiigfdm-gniiigcxpcri- 
euce. 

I.ttS F IN AMERICA - An advertising execu- 
tive goes lk.-iM.-fk when he doesn’t gel the 
pioniixcil|>roiiiotitin and decides In drop out of 
tin- system, l or the fust half hour, it alnioxi 
seems as if Allk-ri ItrouLs. who directs and 
olnys 1 he lead, stands a chance >4 succeidiug 
Woods Allen nx the sntirical bind of American 
anxiety, hut he ian'1 keep his inventiveness 
going for an entire him. lint many hrillinni 
sigue lies promise. 1 bright future. Julie ll.igerlv 
is very ple.is.inl |<< waldi us the spouse 1 lying lit 
•■■itch U)> with her husband's moods. 

A HOI ITI-AST 'NIGHT- A romantic comedy .0 
complex as a glass 1 4 water with as lingering an 
alien. isle Me and sin- meet in n liar, live 
together, have u fight iindseparule, but the end 
ptoitlises they will come together again 1 lie 
oldest Hollywood formula reworked m predict- 
able fashion, with hcurt-llirolis Rob Lowe nnd 
Demi Muore as the lovers. Juntos Dcluxhi 
works hard to supply the comic relief The 


sexual perversities ol Chicago promised by the 
original David Mamet play were lust on the Wav 
hy director Edward Zwick. 


AFTER HOURS - Martin Scorsese lakes you 
along for one night in downtown New York, 
more exactly the Village, as seen through the 
eyes of a typical middle-class bachelor on the 
mnkc. A kind of modern "Alice in Wondcr- 
. land." l! is loaded with plenty of humour, 
sometimes verging nn the macabre, and con- 
ducted with gusto by Scorsese. Griffin Dunne is 
greut ns the modern version of Alice, and a 
scric* of cnimcim exploit the talents of Rosanna 
Arquette. Terri Gnrr, John Heard, Checch and 
Chong. Venui Bloom. Lindu Fiorcnlino mid 
more. 

MACARONI - An aiiUnc executive returns t<» 
Naples 4l> years nfter WW II and meets his old 
sweet heart and her soulful brother. Director 
lit tore Scola is at liis best when he deals wall 
the relationship lie I ween Jack Lemmon, the 
American iuixiiiesxninn. and Mam llo Ma»- 
li niunui. the Italian dreamer. I Ur is less sueevs- 
llil when lie tries to develop a story arwiihl 
them, inventing nn unnecessary plol which 
spoils a beautiful friendship. 

THE NEVER ENDING STORY - Multi- 
inillinn-dollar production of the first hulf of 
Michael E nek's bestseller about a boy asked to 
mow Into tin- Imaginary fund of Fantasia to 
save it from annihtlallnn- The original inten- 
tion. of usinR the fnirv-tale ys a warning against 


human imagin.nnm going dry and the conse- 
quent destruction «f tinman existence, tends t« 
gel losi in the luxurious abundance of special 
effects. Director Wollg.yig Petersen prettified 
everything for (fie benefit of (fie camera fn the 
end. Petersen had n monumental row with the 
author - who asked to have his name removed 
from the credits - hut this didn't hull the film 
one little hi i ,i( the box office. 

9lT WEEKS - The title indiealcs the length of 
the relationship between a macho stockhrukei 
and a luscious Monde working m an nrly 
gallery, lhe couple explore the outer limits of 
sexual experimentation, with only the cleaner 
stuff shown clearly, just what middle-class 
morality would consider hearable outrageous- 
nexs. Mickey Kuurkc looks like a lough guy lost 
in n tuxedo, and Kim Basinger looks better 
than she acts. Adrian tHashdtnucl Lync 
directs n pretty, stylish mid inlaffy vacuous 
movie. 

POLICE ACADEMY 111 - No one over III 
years old should he allowed into this pis tine, 
and even for lots it might be considered mental 
cruelly. Even if it was sh»l separately from its 
predecessor, this film looks suspiciously like 
0 up lakes front the already- feeble hr.| Police 
Academy, lhe excuse uf .1 plol. concerning a 
competition with another academy, is dropped 
at the dighiesi excuse for no good reason at all. 
Jerry Paris directed as if he hml never seen the 
whole script Irom beginning to end. and Sieve 
Guttcnhcrg. who is ic Mainly eanable of more, 
looks mighty luicimiforlnhlc in tins mess. 

PRIZ/.I'S HONOR - John I lir-ton paints 
sarcastic fKirtiait of the human race, in whieh 
even lured killeis an- vieiims. despite their 
belief that n»b<H(v can much (hem. Using a 
Richard Condon story in which a hit man falls 
in love with a hit woman, and each iscmilracied 
to icnninnlc the other. 1 liision has enormous 
fun pulling the viewer's leg nil along (he way. 
Jack Nicholson. Kathleen Tamer and Angelica 
iluston are all delightful in the lends, and 
William Hickey plays an old Don. with the 
deadly charm of a rattlesnake. 

RAN - Akiro Kurosawa's version of the King 
Lear tragedy set in 16th-century Japan, is as 
close to film perfection as it is humanly potsi-^ 
Me. Replacing duughters with sons and burden- 
ing his Icing with h norrific past that mure than 
justifies the present. Kurosawa continues the 
treatise on innn's self-destruction, started (5 
years curlier in Dodeskarien. A huge, spectacu- 
lar production, in which the smallest detail gets 
ns much attention as the biggest close-up, it is 11 
stunning experience, n bit too awesome id first 
to allow for anything more than admiration, 
but delivering in the lust few sctwcnees nil the 
pain mid frustration pent ui< in the 7 5- year -old 
direct m To he seen more than once. 

REAR WINDOW- Re-release of Alfred Hitch- 
cock's 1952 Mm. About an immobilized news 
photographer who watches the goings-on at his 
neighbours' apartments. They just don’t make 
movies like this anymore. 

REMO WILLIAMS: TI1E ADVENTURE. BE- 
GINS - A vulgar New York cop becomes a 
super-agent after being carefully trained for his 
new Ihsk hy on Hncicui Kotean, a master at 
Sinaniu. the deadly an of combat that puts 
kung lu. karate, judo nnd all the rest to shame. 


A parody of (he genre, it is packed tvilh 
absurdities to such .ui extent that it becomes 
amusing Fied Ward is ‘•■lid, pig-headed nnd 
valiant a-, the sympathetic bully turned spy. but 
Joel Urey steals (lie slow as (lie puppet- like 
Asian, wrinkled beyond recognition, with 
plenty of tricks up Ins sleeve. Old-tuner Guy 
llnmilinn. weaned on Jnnies Bund, seems to 
err joy himself direcl/ng (Iris (ark. 

REUBEN REUBEN - Tout Conti plays a dissi- 
pated. alcoholic, lecherous, rumpled Welsh 
pocl who survives by le during uIk<u( his own 
poetry at ladies' tea parlies in Amciicmi suh- 
mbin. Intelligent entertainment. 

RICOCHETS - The life of an Israeli patml in 
Lebanon during the Inst few weeks before the 
pull-back is portrayed front a strictly Israeli 

G lint of vie iv. lhe soldiers arc endearing. 

imanc and bright: the Arabs, a faceless 
threat. The realistic acting creates an authentic 
atmosphere, almost as if this were a 
docwireiiinri' 5 hoi by one side about its own 
|*Cople and limited only In lliul aspect. As far as 
this goes, direct nr Ch Solicit iiiudv aneflieieni. 
often moving pur trail ol the lile. frustrations 
arid port -op anger >>l the average Israeli v»ldn.-r 
lighting:) war whose essence Inis lime been lost 
on him Ronnie I'inkoviuh. A Ion Ahituiltuul 
and Slimil Mizrahi head one nf the must 
homogeneoirsiy sHtvexsful easts in rcct-nl 
Israeli films. 

A ROOM WITH A VIEW - Adapted hum mi 
erirly F..M. I'lifsierikisel, Janii-s Ivory's film is 
an nniusing sucieiy garni. , in which eveiylunly 
(ties to keep up appearuuu's and anynne who 
ilnesn'l. is considered dungs re ms lu the well 
licing id (he gentry, f iefciui Uuiib.uii ( '.trier is 
almost prepared (■■ dive tip pussiunnte Julian 
Sands Ini snobbish Daniel Uuy- Lewis, while 
Maggie Smith wrings her hands in despair, 

1 fuii'lg all (he wrung things, which ton), uf 
course, to the right results. 

RUNAWAY TRAIN - Two escaped convicts 
board a driverless (ruin racing nntok on its way 
to nowhere, in u tense nnd well-acted thriller hy 
AmcriCHn-hasdJ. Russian di recto 1 Andrei 
Konchidovsky. Tlicre may l>e significant poli-. 
(icid allusions to ptfsiut stales, and philosophic- 
al ones, concerning mint’s obligation to si rugglc 
against his fate to the very last . bin the action Is 
the thing. Jon Vuighl uiul Eric Roberts were 
both iinminure-d for Acudemy Awards, and 
quite rightly so. 

SHOAH - A itniuuc experience in the annals of 
our century, u brillianily conceived, deeply 


disturbing and profoundly affecting mammiilfi 
work, whieh lakes the Holocaust out of the 
history books nnd drops it right in our bps. 1 11 
nine and a huff hours of inlei views. Claude 
l..inrninnn tills in ull the details wlm.li liaus- 
form the mechanism ul genocide Irom an 
abstract idea to horrific reality :md at the same 
lime offers a despairing image «f the wot Id 
which could com e ot n so thuo niglily and 
could go on living without lent in ng anything 
out nf it. Nu responsible human being can 
afford to miss this essential lesson. 

SPIES LIKE US - Two bumbling agents sup 

E ased to he decoys in a CIA plot in gel at 
ussinn missiles in Asia, finally have lu curry 
out the mission themselves. Ail of this is fine 


stuff for another cw/y comedy by John Landis, 
once again exphiitincihc Smut Jay NiphtLivt 
crew, jn this instance Pan Ayckroyd and Chevy 
Chase. As usual in Landis pictures, rampant 
.-(n.ircliy includes Dal jokes, but fan delivery 
saves the day. '1 here are so many gags, coming 
so quickly. Iiicre's little lime to complain. 

STRANGER THAN PARAUJSE - A black - 
und-svhilc. nbsiilulcly off-of-ihe-bcuien- track 
comedy. A I Itingariuii gill visits her rclruives in 
America, and is stranded with a ilisiuiii cousin 
who finds licr unenn] because the disnrpis his 
routine. 5<xui cnntigli however, he likes her 
enough !<■ travel in Cleveland witli 11 friend to 
visit her and lake her on a trip to Florida. This 
road movie uses an original technique in which 
each scene consists of only one shot . observing 
characters front a fixed point and allowing the 
spectator to perceive the humour uf u situation 
(itstC'.iil of farcing it nn him. The fibi: takes 
gelling used to. but «>nce vuu do it is very 
gratifying. 

TANGO - Argentinian political refugees in 
Pur is try to put together u musie.il about C.iilus 
Gardcl. lire* prophet of the tango, and through 
liisslory to re licet the frustration and pain of all 
those Argentine Miles win* never abandon 
hone ul returning hmm: smiu >lnv. Feritiimh) 
Smaiias puls together u mosaic ot nuisu.nl 
■veiies. [HswerfulLy directed, with plenty of 
huntiHit untl |i,-((l«'v. Tiie ro-uh is friscinatirig. 
even if the subject is regarded as inn serimts to 
liL'Iie.iled ill jiiiiixical Asloi biazzola'r.suuitd- 
liatk is one of the film's main asscis 

THREE MEN AND A GR AIM E- Three con- 
(irnieil huclielois arc pn -si -tiled with .il>-iby girl, 
(athereil hy on** of them, and have tocope with 
the unexpected Iwrileii. while lhe nnilher is 
UWIIV 111:1k in e J living :i\ a fasliion model ill 
America. A Pieneli comedy, wliieli Ivut .ill the 
American blockbusters at lhe Ikjs office, this is 
a cute piece fiy director (.'ohm- .S'errenu. who 
lakes an amused look nt the way men. who 
think of themselves as macho, would handle 
chores thought to he “woman's work." Michel 
Hnujcnuii , us the curfy-headcd designer, who is 
the first to fall in love with the new member of 
the family. Is the best of the cast. 

TROUBLE IN MIND - Another intimate piece 
frum director Alsm Rudolph (Choose Mr), this 
lime hIiouI an cx-cnp released from jail (Kris 
Krislotferson] who goes back to the bur kept hy 
unofd acquaintance (Genevieve liujold) where 
he meets u worthless punk (Keith Carradinc) 
und his timid wife (Lnii Singer). Carrailinc 
dreams of easy riches. Singei takes up with 
KriMufTcTMin lor relief, nnd the movie «mi- 
hiiics lots of atmosphere with sonic very tough 
action. Chiii.nleis are stronger than plot. 

TURTLE DIARY- An .issi -ltuil lumkseflei and 
an author of children's hooks make up 1 licit 
niiiuls l<< free the turtles from ihoirconlinenienl 
in an iiquurium tank and set them free in the 
Atlantic. Purl nun antic coincdy, part caper, 
possibly intended ns stici.il saint, but pretty 

r edestrian on all levels, in spile uf the fact that 
Larold Pinter wrote the script and Glenda 
Jackson joins forces with Ben Kingsley to 
liberate the enslaved tu tiles 

Some at the flltw Itoled rfstfJeled to adult 
audiences. Please check with the dnemn. 


RAMATGAN 


ARMON Td. 720706 

5th week 

touchstone Films on-scul* 

DOWN AND OUT 
IN BEVERLY HILLS 

* nick' Sts' l ’ i * 11 ' 

l MCHARuW.VIYISS 

’ l0 P-n , .;Sai.7:3O,9:l3 

Weekdays 5, 7:30. 9:45 


LKT 


Td. 7442 


Murder hy illusion 
Sal. and wccldny P R7:'lS,9:30 


3rd week 

THE HITCHER 

Fri. 10 p.m.; Sat. and weekdays 
7:30.9:30 


HAV-CJAN 1 Td. 797121 

4th week 

THECOLOR 

PURPLE 

f'ri. Uf P.m. 

Sul . uiul weekdays <«. ,J 

SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS 
Sun. M u.m 

RAV-fiArTz 

4th week 

BODY HEAT 

S»t. and weekdays 7:30. 9:40 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER TIIESF.A 
Sat. II u.m. 

RAV-QAN3 “ 

2nd week 

MACARONI 

Fri. ID p.ni. 

Sal . and weekdays 7:30. 9:40 

MARY POPPINS 
Sal. H a.m. 

BLACK CAULDRON 
Weekdays 5 


HERZMYA_ 


2ml week 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

Sul. 7: 15 

Weekday* 4:30. 7:15 

JUST BETWEEN FRIENDS 
Sal . and weekdays 0:30 pan. 


P.R.O.F.S. 

Sat. 7:15. 9:3U 
Weckduyi 7: 15. 9:30 


HKiM 

SPIES LIKE US 

Sal. und weekdays 7: 15, 9: 15 

dOTel HOTEL~ 
THE AUDITORIUM 

Sat., Sun.. Mnn. 6:30 9:30 
YEAR OF THE DRAGON 

Tuc-. Thur. 7:15,9:30 
COBRA 


HOLON 


M1GDAL Td. 84183$ 

AFTER HOURS 

Fri. llip.m. 

Sat. and weekdays 7:30. 0:40 

SAVOY Td. 847141 

TOP GUN 

Fri. lUp.m., 

Sol. 7:fS.9:.W 
Weekdays 5. 7:15,9:30 


BAT YAM 


ATZMAUT Td. 866320 

RUNAWAY 

TRAIN 

Sol. und Wed. 7: 15. 9:30 
Suit. . Mftri. . Tuc.. Thur. 
5.7:15,9:30 


GIVATAYIM 


HADAR Td. 719002 

TOP GUN 

Fri.. 10 p.m.. 

Sal. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:15. 9:30 


G.G. 11ECHAL2 

2nd week 

THE HITCHER 

Fri. 10 p.m.; Sat»7:3tl. 9:30 
Weekdays 5. 7:30, 0:30 

G.G. HECIIAL3 

PRETTY IN PINK 

Fii 10 pm: Sal. 7:3(1. 9:30 
Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:3H 


KIRYATON0 
COMMUNITY CENTRE 

Fri. '»:3ilp iii.:S»t. II u.m. 
Mnn. . Tuft.. Weil 4:3(t, 7 

REMO 

Fri. 9:.ti»p ni.- Tuc. K 
Mon.. Wed. 7 

9 l /i WEEKS 

Fii. 1 1:311 11. in.; Tue. ID pan 
Mun.. wed. 9:30 p.ni 

NEVER ENDING STORY 
Sut. 1 1 a.m.: Wed. 4:.3(i 


September 19-26 


Fri. 14:31) Year of the Dragon, dir- R^cr 1 F. Ilammctslicl, Heln^ 
Michael Omino. L Dt t. f * c ,a er ««*»• 

Sut. 19:30 Peeping Toms. dir. Uii dn. Wolfgang -duck, fwiiall hall). 
Znhm. 21:30 Subway - with 2I:*» '■ La fJeronte. riir. Ado 

Isabelle Adjani. el f Apr “L 4! r .‘ 

Sun. 19:00 Hour uf the W«lf, dir. Atom Hobbc-Grlllei (snwll hull 1 
’ Ingmar Bergman 10:00 Johnny 21:30 Knee lu Fare, dir Ingnntn 
Gullur - with Swrling Hayden Bergman. 

(smull hall). 21:UU I. Kinder- Wed. 19:011 She Dances Alimi, dir 



ARMON HAMEHUDASH 
Td. 842431 

TRUE STORY 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. and weekdays 7:15,9:30 

Sat. 11.30p.m. REUBEN REUBEN 
Thur- 11:30 p.m- BLAZING 
SADDLES 


talenlleder. dir. Titus Leber, Rohfrl Dornhulm. V'.OH The 
Malambo. dir. Miimi Dor, (miiaII fcartot I hnipma - with Mar enc 
hull) 21:30 Lex For tea de la Null, Drt 1 fell (smalllialll 2 1 00 Shirt 

dir. Marcel Carnc ! ,lm 1iC."ul U ^ d !i : i, fun 

Mon. 19:00 Again Forever, du (small hull). 2 :..D Streets of Hre. 
Ddcd Koilcr. 19:00 Torn -San . d'r. Walicr hi 1 
Goes RellnloiM. dir. JujiYamadn. Hiu 19:int When NlglH Fails, dir 


5. HECHAL 1 

Td. 917374 

2nd week 

TOP GUN 

Fri. 10p.m.;Snl. 7:15.9:30 
Sun. , Mon. . Wed. . Thur. 
5,7:15.9:30 
Tuc. 7 


Goes Religious, dir. JujiYnmadn. 

(small hall). 2l:3u llcldnilochtr, Eilnu Green. 19.00 Die Ausgts- 
dir. Wolfram Paulus. (small hall). P prr * e » .‘ ,, r Fran* Novotny. 
2 1 - 31) citizen Ksne. dir. Orson (smidl IihII). 21:00 than is Missing, 
Welles riir. Wayne Wang (small hall). 

Tuc. I6:0D llppl, dir. OllcHclIboin. 21:30 An American Werewolf In 
19:00 Passlonc d’Amore, dll. Imndon d<r. Jolin Lund is. 24:IX) 
EHore Scola. 19:0ft 1 . Im Schallen 1941, dir. Steven Spiel berg. 

Dei Krcldetuchbaumes, dir. Pn. l4:3ulllrdy,Abn Parker. 

WolNon Garden -Dercch Herron, JERUSALEM - Tel. 715398 
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SitiKfrlxtiittirixi Stanley Tobias, llunnnny House, Jerusalem. 


THE THIRD ISRAELI 
JAZZ FESTIVAL 


,\ huM uf tucul ar lists |ii went I radii Inn a 1 and 
i >rl«inn I jmi Murks, In h m I Jr tarlcty of Myles. 

Td Aviv 

PRI/.MY INNING L'LKF.MONY- An Msnf 

llu* Yi.ir l*»i varum. hush nl inMnirmnis. 
Hind of iIk - Ytf.ii: Di'C^my of ihc Vt:ir. 
IVrIiiniuiKcs b\ .ill Hu ,ih>i\i;. plus jj // 
vxsccpt*>M i In Til Avivrionii.'ii.id'-i'Klii.s- 
ti.i. C H.»> .*il.i ’*i I'.iik. WmIiI Ainphilfa.'iirc. 

SllH'kr. .il K 1ll|i m. I 

Huifn 

I /III Mi. Is I nil: Ai.'ltf Kaminsky ; N.ihum 
IVpfiluiii/-. M:ili i i'imki. l.ii.i Yskiiln.li 
Li' M. lulls' 1 .. As iis‘rMiiiiis>..im1nihsrv. f |k,i 
AIHi.i Llmushs. lunii;hi Iihjii V. .Hi pm. 
iliK'inili ihc nichi l 


Td Aviv 

NEW PACKS - V.irdn Koiler. mezzo- 
.sii-priirm: Israel Caslurinnn, piunu. Yoiain 
Colis'ii, ifiinr; Ilvniiy Pc.nl, Sungs 

■i nd mi, is by Mozart. Verdi, Rcrlio/, Oinna- 
<!'*,. (I cl Aviv Museum. tnmnriDw) 


ISRAEL BACH .SOC IETY - Juliana Gluck, 
sopriiim. Di I'wiiil. Iiaip jiliniil Winks by 
U.itfh. Hamid, Miuarl (Elias iTiurdi, 43 
Ms'ir, Wcdncsil.iy.il 8 p m.) 


IIATSHF.VA DANCE COMPANY - W..rks 
hy Rnhcri North. David Parsons (Haifa 
Theatre, T1iursduy.il p.ivi ) 


BAT .SI IE YA DANCE COMPANY’ - Works 
by Daniel t/ralc.w, Mark Morris, ticnc Hill 
Saaan (Tibcrus. YhH Shiliil. Tuesday ai. 
ni l 


MUSIC 


All prupruinines sinri at 8:30 p.m. unless 
nfheni be slated. 

Jerusalem 

PIANO AND CELLO RECITAL - Anmon 
Sihvr and Nurit Stlvci. Works hy Dvorak. 
Schumann. Bcdhmcn and others. (T/avla. 
iwmiriuwat 11:1 1'a.ni.) 

CHAM HER MUSIC: CONCERT - Aster 
BifOji, flute : Ytihmld Schryei. guitar Works 
by llondcl. Bocii, Mofiiit. Paganini. I hurt 
anil ufhers. fZionul Confederal itm House. 
Emile Holla, \cmin Minlte, tomorrow al *i 
pm. | 

ISRAEL BAC II SOCIETY’ - Conte rt for feci 
ureiim with Mira Aihjciiazi und Eli Freud 
Works hv, I S. fiacli. J. I h Bach. (Cieraid 
llchat. Leu Muiet Hall, Tucsdny) 


Jerusalem 

pic rtiiF. kooks. i*u pi’E rx anh songs 

- Aces 3-f. | in English). Msr.iel Museum, 
Wi diie-.Aiiv at 4 pan.) 

SILLY GOOSE - U) llic Window Puppet 
rhea Ire. A fable. ( Train The.. sue. innimmw 
■il I] u.m . nt mu) 

STORY-TELLING HOUR - for ages 4 ft. 
I brad Museum, Tuesday hi 4 pan.) 

STORY-TELLING AND PUPPETS - Ages 
3-ft (Harmnny House. 17 Ynel Salomon. 
lYicsikiy al 4:?(> p.m.) 

Tel Aviv 

DAI IK AND TULIP - OnU-rialnincnl ivirh 
the TV characters (Beit l.cisuu. (omorruw 

at 1 1 :3b u.m.) 

THE EMPEROR S NEW CLOTHES - 
Then l re lu veil .«n l he Hans ChriMian 
Andv r-en story. (Bal Yam. Mocizcl 
ll.iptuhrn. Kunorrow al II .l.m.) 

THE KING CLIPPED OFF TO SLEEP - 
Musical comedy. (Neve Zedck, lomnrrow at 
5; 10 p ni. | 

A NEW FAIRY TAI.E - Musical aboui an 
unusual princess. Age 7 und aluve (Beit 
Lelssin. Sunday al 4 NI p.m. J 


STORY-TELLING HOUR - Age 5 und 
Home. (Haifa Museum . Tuesday ai 5 p.m. ) 

Becrshcba 

TICKLISH LEGENDS - Nonsense versions 
of fmry talcs. Age 8 und nhovc. fBcershcba 
The, <lre. Tuesday. Wednesday ni 5 p.m.. 
Wednesday uho i,i Ida m .) 


EMTBSY/ 1 


.Ice II.Silk‘111 

AliVIM l : l\l..‘> IN J.V/7.- Willi well km •mu 
inusi'iaiis ll'.iltfod. l-idity nl l:ln pm . 
W<'dncsil:iy .il". hi p.m l 

EMIGRANTS- IUiv:i Allvrsicin sing-. .iiiig‘ 
In •in her new nvird. (Jeiusalnn TlhvUr. 
l(cl>Ltfi:a 1 ‘mv.ii. inniofr’iw.ii'i p.m ) 

THE (itll.DI N PhACOCK - Shi-mi«v I f\y 
pl.iv. pi. ill". Iluie rctfonli'l aiul sviithesi.'er". 

I I..U1I, imiiglir .<1 lop. in l 

IJUI I AH 111 iO - Jean 1 1. nidi: Jime-.s .in, I 
Mesc I'.ivki i|f 1 1 l.iiiinHiv 1 Imisc, |7 Yml 
S.ikuiimi, Ivu-.d.iv al ‘•'.lilp in I 

KORIN Al Al. - Israeli n*eL. (P.iigml. 
1 hut:- J.iv al •* 3»|i in.) 

LITE RATH It K OF VIENNESE COH'KK 
HOUSES- Willi IliiL'illtf Neuincister. aelie'.s 
■ ■I il if AiiMn.il] Nuiiniiul Flirt 1 1 re. (Her. ml 
lleliai . i ci i Mi iik 1 1 (.ill. M, 'inlay al s |i in ) 

MUR Alt! El. - Sings his san^. il’arg"il. 
T liesday .n o-.Vi p m.j 

MIDDLE Of THE ItOAli- YehoTiun G:mn 
sing-.. (Jerusalem Hie. lire, n<nii>iriiw ai 
pin.) 

MUSICAL MEI.AVEMAI.KA-fhnK.-l Cen- 
tre. Id Strain, (iHiKuruw.il »:.3dp.m.) 

MUSICAL iYIKLAVE MAI.KA - Hie Di- 
■0|'orn Ye shis. i Baud. (Mnuni Zkm Centre, 
(onioriow at S:.3l)p.m.l 

POETRY READING - With Shelley 
Elkuyimi. (Harmony House. Sunday nl 9 
p.m.) 

STAMJ-:Y TOII IAS - Singcr/guilarUl, sings 
songs in a soul-funk mood. (Harmony 
House. Thursday al 9 p.m.) 

Td Aviv Rrea 

ALONE - Yil/huk (Churchill) Klepier pre- 
sents his music. (Bell Leissin. Upper Cellm. 
mnighl ul 11 :30 p.m.) 

DALD1 OI.IEK QUARTET - Spurns 1 1 nnd 
gypsy music. (Beil Lcissin. Upper Cellar, 
lomnrrow at 9 p.m.) 

IIANI l.IVNE - Sings her songs. ( Beil Lcis- 
sin. Upper Cellar, Monday ul •> p.m I 

IMPROVED ONE-TIME EVENING - S|v- 
unl performance u’iili Ciidt Gov, Yi.<ni Uccli- 
icr. Slil, .in.. li.ir Ahba. Slilomo Ynhv and 
Muni Mo.honov. (Giv.u.iyim, llariar, 
innighl.it HI p.m. i 

JAZZ- Classical Myle. (Dan Hotel. I- 1 mor- 
row nt X JDp.m.) 

LIKE A GYPSY -Willi Yigal Bodum and his 
group. (Hcr/liya, Dame] Aiidiluriurn, 
Innigninl 10:3(1 p.m.) 

THE OLYMPIA BRASS BAND - From New 
Orleans. (Old Jaffa, El Hanuiin. lonighl ul 
9:45 p.m.. 1X1:15 a m., lomiumw. Monday 
through Thursday al ]tl:3Up in.) 

irPPERJAZZCEU .Alt -The Sharon Valley 

Siompen play Di*i,-!and music. (Beil I cis- 
sln. Upper Cellar, Sunday aUbJil p.m.) 


WITH A STRAIGHT FACE- Hurniu IjszIo 
preBcnis skiis and songs. | Hulun, Kina, 
loniflhl .il 10 p.m.; T.A., Beil Hehayai. 
Wednesday al 9 p.ni.) 


AfUSICAL MEETING - Ora ZKuer sings 
Sasha Argav sc-ngs, aecompanied by Ihe 
composer. (Haifn Municipality, Tuesday at 7 
p.m.) 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACE- See Tel Aviv. 
(Haifa Theatre, Monday ul 8:30 p.m.; Haifa 
Aiiditoiiuin.Tuesdayat 9p.m.) 


Others 

DUOS AND QUARTETS - Folk music with 
the Dudaim and the Parvarim. (Tiberias. 
Yod Shitrit I loll, Monday al S:3H p.m. ) 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACE- Sec Td Aviv. 
(Pardcss Han.i. Ainphithculrc, tumor row at 
9 p.m.; Ashkcloa, Rahel, Thursday at 9 
pm. I 
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RUZANTE RE I'UHNS FROM THE WARS - 
fly Aiigelu Ucolco. Klum Theiilre prndiik- THEATRE SON 
li»li. A cmicdy uhoul war. (Khan. Mon, lav ’“mgs and lells 

Ihrciugh Wednesday nl 8:30 p.m. ) l Beii l.etssin. I Ip 

Tel Aviv area Iktlfa 

i ei Aviv area dkduin lovi 

BLACK WAS THE NIGHT - Produced hy Weiiigurleii Ii. 
the Nissan Neliv Acting Studio. A musuic of cerpis Irmn Isr.i 
moments of mcliidrnma. (Beil Leissin. iugf-u homes. (' 
tomorrow, .Sunday, Thursday m 8:30 n m .) Wednesthv al 8 

4:311p.m. 1 

FLATMATES- By Shmucl Amid. A Jewish 
teacher und an Arab student arc flatmates in BLACK WAS T 
Tel Aviv. (Old Jaffa. Israel Experience, (Haifa Theatre, 
tonight al 10:30 p.m.) 

FREE CUUI’LI 

FREE COUPLE - by Dario fo. Beil Lclssin llicutre, tmiuur 
prodiiciinn. Comedy about a young couple's 
sexuiil cxperinu-nls. (Hcr/.liyu. David, (SHETTO - See 
tonight at 1(1 p.m.) Wednesday at 8: 

GHETTO - Haifa Muuicipnl Theatre nro- HELLO AND (j 
duct ion. About a iheulre group in ihc vilnu (Wadi Salih. 'I In 
Ghetto. (C.imeri, tomorrow at 8:3b p.m. t Bccrslltbll 

VlS N 2 ' S,S h T h R ’i| N " LA | W |~rI? V Sliml,d MY FAIR t IHH 
Ilnsalri. Becrshehn Municipal rhculre pro i|. m uuh masks i 

duel am. A look at eunlcinporary Israeli «diel» Tlieutie 
wdeiy. (I i ibimal. . Mcskin. tomorrow nl " „ , ' ' 

P in.) 1 " i 

"IHF GOVERNOR OF JERICHO - llv Kir^MiuSi 
Y'osef Mundv A look at contcnipm .try ' 

Israeli society. (Rish.m Lczion. Tzavla. TT --1 :", " I 1 " 1 ; 1 
tiuiiglii at II) p.m.) * VT lllsl 

progra mines are 

1IKI.I.0 AND GOODBYE - By Smiili Ain- sunlai-l Ims.im,- 
tan writer Athol Fugard How rested Material l,u p, 

people try io hold unto life, ( izaila. lonnn- Jrmuil.m /V mi 

row m 9 p.m.. Beit Dagun. Cuniiiiuiiiiy wrttim;MHi(beSi 
Centre. Wcdnesilay at <* p.m.) pi.bli„.tl..ii. 

Riui mars in ‘My Fair Lady' ai the Jcnaah'nt Theatre 
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M"iy "I a vi'iing I'aleMiuian wuinan. 
K ameri. M'uitl.iy chriHidti T IiutmIiiv ul 
pin.) 

IKMI’OKAKY sei'a ration - n> linici 

Milldpunkl. llalumali I lie. lire proiluelitui. 
A young ,,ui|'k uy lo palell lip llu-lr mar- 
riage (flahiin.ih. Sit skin. Monday through 
1 hursday ui 8-?H p in.) 

THEATRE SONGS - Znhuririi llnnfai sing, 
songs ami lells \lmies uUuii Ihe rhcaire. 
I Beii l.eissin. Upp. i 1,'ellai. ("iiighl ji 9pm) 

Haifa 

IIEDU IN LOVF SONG - With ( lira und ll/ik 
Weiiig.irleii. lien Leissiu prodiielion. Ex- 
cvrpls from Israeli plays ulmui people look- 
ing Tor h, mies. (Wudi Sitlil*. Monday ihrough 
Wednesilay al 8:.tU p.m. , Wednesdav also al 
4:.Rlp.m.) 

BLACK WAS THE NIGHT - See Tel Aviv. 
(Haifa Theatre, Tuesday ul 8:31) p.m.) 

FREE COUPLE - See Tel Aviv. (Haifa 
llicuire, tmuomiw at 9 p.m.) 

GHETTO - See Tel Aviv. (Haifa Theatre, 
Wednesday ai 8:30 p.m.) 

HELLO AND (iOODHYE - See Td Aviv 
(Wadi Salih. Thursday at 8:30 p.m.) 

Bccrshcbu 

MY FAIR COUNTRY' - The story of Israel 
ihrough masks inline and ninveuienl (Bccr- 
sIicIm Tlieutie. tomorrow. Sunday at 8:3" 
p.m.) 

INCLINATIONS -See I el Aviv. ( Ueeishclu 
Theairc, Monday al K Rt p.m. I 
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Pool manager {tight) Yisrael Raheli: young, trim and combed. 
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everyone brings something." Lox 
and other flsli, home-baked cakes 
arrive. An accordionist entertains. 
And there’s a whole table covered 
with bottles only. People complain 
that they can’t eil so cnrly in the 
morning, but Ketzcle has to put up a 
rope to keep them from pouncing on 
the goodies before it’s time, 

His hedonism is pervasive. While 
others claim that regular swimming 
in salt water keeps them healthy in 
body and mind, Ketzele says: “I 
don t think it docs anything for you 
but give you pleasure. 

Up on the sun deck Is Yisrael Oren, 
manager of the 30 Kravitz stationery 
stores, tying his body in knots. “In 
1977 a yoga teacher came and taught 
us for a month or so, and we T ve 
continued ever since,” he explains. 
The yoga is of course in addition to 
swimming, which began for him ab- 
out 30 years ago, when he stopped 


just felt themselves going downhill. 
And they decided to lake themselves 
in hand. 


marina, which is now between the 
pool and the sea, was built much 
later. . . , 


DURING ITS 30 years, the Gordon 
Pool has undergone considerable 
evolution, but the pace of changes 


IBKI. 

At first admission was by ticket or 
multiple-entry cards. When the own- 

_*! 1 iL... UnJ n ctljn. 


ers noticed they had a steady clten 
tele, they began to offer membership 
- which is now up to about N1S 1 ,000 
on the average each year, NIS 650 in 
the winter. 

In the old days there was no hot 
water and no locker room. But the 
members demanded better services 
and eventually, separate locker 
rooms for themselves. So the pool 
which began as a somewhat socialist 
enterprise developed class distinc- 
tions. The members have tiled 
floors, neat shower dividers, decent 
ventilation, lockers. The non- 


seems to be picking up as of late. In 
his air-conditioned office, Yisrael 
Raheli explains that it began as a 
nroiect oi Shikun Ovdim in 19- b. 

tL 3 . . In lhf> 
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Ownership was transferred to the 
municipality two years later, and the 
city of Tel Aviv leased the property 
to the present owners - the Einav 


to the present owners - the tmav 
family and stockholders. 

Raheli himself, young, trim and 
combed, has a background as a 
physical education instructor and 
played water polo for Maccabi Tel 
Aviv and on the national team. He 


The biggest shock to th^system is 
the new health club wing added this 
year. American-style industrial 
carpeting, bogus botany, air- 
conditioning, musak, framed prints 
of women looking fit and, someone 
apparently thinks, sexy. And that’s 
before you get to the jacuzzis, the' 
aerobics room, massage room, 
sauna and the Paramount exercise 
machinery, with a coach on duty. 

Now the manegement is ottering 
either separate membership in the 
pool or club (approx. NIS 825) or 
combined annual membership for 


management do something about 
the Saturday crowds of 4,u00 com- 
plete with picnic coolers and scream- 
ing children? 

Raheli nods his head nt al! the 
familiar criticisms. “The wear-and- 
tear on everything from the salt air 
and the wind is tremendous, “ he 
says. All exposed metnl has to be 
constantly painted; the pool is 


painted twice a year. People take 
long showers to get the salt off - 
“TTiey do their laundry there and fait 
asleep" - and the water bills are 
high. And what about electricity to 


NIS 1125. Raheli is extremely proud 
of the new, modern wing, though 
less proud of the state of the pool. 
Some of the pool veterans are doubt- 
ful: Stella, of the 5 a.m. crowd, is 
afraid the health club is attracting 
“young men with gold chains ana 
long pink fingernails.' ' 

Pending renovations, the mem- 
bers continue to complain that the 
cost of membership is very high for 
the paltry services they get. The 
tarred -and -painted sun roofs get soft 
in the sun, the painted surfaces - 
including the pool - are always peel- 
ing. One group of long-time mem- 
bers demonstratively left, stalking 
back to their beach. And can’t the 


rtviv niiu un 

has been the pool’s manager for five 
years. His right-hand man is Pinhas- 
short, greying under his cap and 
omnipresent. Pinhas has been at the 

. ■ .1 and rPmWn- 
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members have peeling paint, stifling 
heat and a checkroom. Neither 


smoking and decided to “work with 
the body a little.” 


the body a little.” 

Is it true that most of the early 
morning swimmers are managerial 
types? Oren insists that they're n 
mixture. “Everyone comes for diffe- 
rent reasons, but they have some- 
thing in common: they’re people 
who have had some crisis - illness, or 


group, il must be said, has seats on 
their toilets. . . . 


lilipn.jL.iiL. • ......... — — - 

E jol since the opening, and remem- 
ers the limes the waves dashed the 
retaining wall apart. He is in charge 

. .1 ■ Ll n.imrtintl fllllpl 
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of the overnight pumping ntuai . 

The pool was actually built on 
re-claimed laud. “The state said 


|C-kLII"IILU . , , , . . 

whatever the builders dried out 
would be theirs,” Raheli says. The 


their toilets. . . 

But renovations are beginning 
now. The current members’ side will 
become the non-members' area, and 
the non-members' side will be re- 
vamped. The uneven paving of Jeru- 
salem stone outdoors will be- re- 
placed. A few potted palms have 
already made their appearance on 
the patios. 


run the 20 horsepower pumps that 
empty and fill the pool each day? 
Running the pool in the winter, 
when there are fewer swimmers, is 
particularly inefficient. 

As for the Saturday crowds - in 
the old days, when this was the only 
pool between Jaffa and Ramat 
Hnsharon. as many ns 10,000 people 
came. 

Why not dose the pool for the 
coldest months, or enclose- it and 


make it a popular swimming spot all 
year round? Raheli patiently shakes 
his head no. “We have n certain 


responsibility to keep this an out- 
door pool, and keep it open. Some 
people can’t live without it.” a 
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Men in 


Although nursing is still seen as a 
careerfor women, an increasing 
number of men are entering the 
profession. 

Report: Helena Flusfeder. 

: Photos: Debbi Cooper. 


DURING the recenl nurses' strike, 
TV news reports showed demonstra- 
tion scenes outside the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office. They were all domin- 
ated by female nurses. However, 
this did not mean that male nurses 
from Israeli hospitals were not there. 
It was just, as one male nurse from 
Hadassah Hospital said: “We were 
not visible, because we are fewer.” 

Nursing is still largely considered a 
female career. According to 
Nurit Ben-Dov, head of the Nurs- 
ing Division of the Ministry of 
Health, male nurses in government 
services in Israel make up between 
8-10 per cent of the nursing profes- 
sion (compared with 2-3 per cent 
some years ago). She estimates the. 
number at not more than 2,000. 

Although comparable numbers in 
the West Bank are on a much smaller 
scale, male nurses there make up 
about 39 per cent of the nursing 
profession. Although Arab society 
considers nursing to be a strange 
choice of career for a male, it does 
offer the opportunity to get away 
from an agricultural and non- 
professional background . 

, Reuven Cheek vash came to Israel 
14 years ago from the Soviet Union , 
'vhere he had already studied in 

thejIerusalem post magazine 


medical school for over four years. 
After entering medical school here 
in the third year, and serving in the 
army, he gradually moved away 
from the idea of qualifying us a 
doctor. “Too much time had gone by 
to resume medical studies and I 
decided to study nursing." He con- 
siders the profession to be "really 
close to being a doctor.” 

However, he described his situa- 
tion during an eight-month course in 
intensive-care at Hadassah Hospital, 
Ein Kerem as strange, “since 1 was 
alone with 20 girls." It is the same for 
him in the intensive care unit in 
Hadassah Mt. Scopus. Although he 
is head nurse, he is the only male 
among the ward's 12 nurses. 

Ben-Dov says that society is still 
“trapped in social stereotypes,” and 
that "unless we as a society fboth 
health professionals and people in 
general) change the way we classify 
certain professions as male and 
female, some areas will remain more 
difficult for men to enter.” She was 
referring especially to single-sex un- 
its such as gynecology and delivery 
rooms. She pdds thatlt is acceptable, 
even among many Orthodox Jews 
and Moslems, to have a male doctor 
as a gynecologist, but "it is more 


difficult when it comes to a nurse. 

"If you see a male in a new-born 
unit, although everyone will accept 
that he has paternal feelings, still the 
term •nurse’ is usually applied to a 
woman." She emphasizes the need 
for greater education in order to 
change such social attitudes. 

Ben-Dov notes that male nurses 
tend to work in intensive care units, 
surgical and psychiatric department 
and thHt greater numbers are also 
being accepted in geriatric warns. 
This was because they were altracw 
to units with "a lot of technology 
involved." 

A PARALLEL trend for specializa- 
tion is also apparent among njai 
nurses in the Arab sector, MWj j 
to Zila Acker, Chief Area Nursing 
Supervisor for government 
services in the West Bank. The ire 
among male Arabs had cnang 
from "a lot of male attendants 
many more professionally-^ 8111 
nurses." ' . k „,pn 

According to Acker, Arab n 
perceive university as dmieui 
enter, and "nursing is a profession, 
has status.” . . in 

Mohammed Nagy, who works 
the pediatrics depart ment of 
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Ramallah Government Hospital, 
takes a different point of view, lie 
nas worked at the hospital fur years, 
alter qualifying at the I lebrnn'Prae- 
k!r ™ ura ‘ n 8 School. Nagy, who has 
pecome an "expert" in connecting 
intravenous infusions (sometimes 
v 16 {0 staff shortages he is left in 
charge of 32 beds) says there is a 
problem among practical nurses. 

1S °o way of advancing. If I 
work here for 100 years, I’d still be n 
practical nurse." 

Pif? 5 ®* Issat, from the village of 
near Tiberias, recently 
wftrJ ■ a u a re g‘ s, ored nurse and 
ftf u S j in l “ e pediatrics department 
ot Hadassah Hospital, Mt. Scopus, 
en can do well in the profession,” 
says, though society, and Arab 
ferenJy 111 P art ‘ cuIar > ^ it dif- 

cent* 6 ? P^ e ? on t re eognize the con- 
■ ma e nurse -‘ It doesn't exist 
thpm — voca b u lary. A nurse for 
’ s rmrnediately associated with 
In jj! na 5f their eves, a male nurse 
thiK ld V ed ‘half-a-doclor.’ They 
kind* t Wouldn't be doing certain 

tiehts”* J ° bs ’ Sucb 055 washin 8 P a_ 

Many of his friends who studied 
_ ” im » sa ys Issat, are not happy 
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with the realities of nursing. "They 
think it's a profession for women, 
not for men, and want to leave." I lc 
too is thinking of changing, "because 
of the salary, although 1 like the 
profession itself." He is thinking 
about selling up a private company 
to provide nursing services in the 
Arab sector. , 

• As for patients' attitude, Issat 
says: "There are people, both Jewish 
and Arab, who prefer to turn to a 
female nurse, because they’re used 
to a woman. But the Arabs here turn 
to me because of the language. But 
when they talk to me. they call me 
doctor, even though they know I m a 

nurse." .. 

Patients show more respect to him 
as a man doing this kind or work than 
they would snow to a woman, he 

s&v§» 

Issat himself believes that 
"women are basically better suited 
to the profession. Usually women 
are more sensitive and the profes- 
sion requires a lot of gentleness, 
compassion and patience. 

Others in the wards did not agree 
with Issat about the suitability of 
men as nurses. Shoshana Lchavi, 
general nurse at Hadassah. Mt. Sco- 
pus. does not see a difference be- 


-"ARABIA 


With the noblest of intentions, undoubtedly, the proud 
profession of cartography is doing some strange things to 
the world: they’re taking it upon themselves to obliterate 
the State of' Israel from the face of the Earth. 

From the country that helped put us bn the map, some 
major atlas publishers have now taken us off it. British 
cartographers, including such major firms as Philips and 
Bartholomew’s, are employing people to blacken out all 
references to Israel in the index and on the maps 
themselves. Meanwhile, in France, the Michelin people 
have issued a map of — well, most of the Middle East. It 
must have been a silly mistake, but a label with the map's 
legend appears precisely where Israel is reputed to be. 
As these products bring their companies no shekels but 
many dinars and riyals, it seems that, even if the facts are 
wrong, the customer is always right. 

If your friends and relatives overseas are depending on 
foreign sources alone for the true picture of Israel, they 
may be getting a distorted view — or none at all. They 
should be getting the news as it is, from a responsible 
source; they should be reading THE JERUSALEM 
POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 


Iwecn male and female, Jewish or 
Arab nurses. She feels it is good for a 
patient to have both men and women 
to turn to. 

While Teresa Ben-Yehuda, a 
nurse in the hospital’s pediatrics de- 
partment notes that "some men are 
just as gentle as women.” she draws 
the line at midwifery. She has a 
strong preference for women there. 

Several mothers, whose children 
were beingcared for in the pediatrics 
department, did not feci there was a 
difference between male and female 
nurses when it came to caring for 
their offspring. . 

Khoury Bassim, originally from 
the Galilee and who studied in Safed 
Hospital, is now head nurse in the 
internal medicine department at 
Hadassah, Mt. Scopus and was in- 
volved in negotiations in the recent 
nurses strike. He speaks of the prob- 
lems of male nurses: "It’s hard work 
and the salaries are low... if the sal- 
ary stays like this, I’ll have to think 
twice about it.” 

Yet Bassim, like so many others in 
his profession, is totally committed 
to nis work. At the end .of the 
interview, he quietly mutters; “Even 
without money, I'd still work with 
the sick." □ 
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THE 12 Israelites who spied mil the 
Land of i.'unaaii might he forgiven 
retroactively. on the basis of ji.riir- 
rent nrelieologic.il dig, for a ml o[ 
liypi-rhole ihey told Moses and (lie 
children ot Israel, even though the 
Bible tells us that the Lord tool, a 
dinmiei view of (heir alarmist ie- 

jMlll. 

In their lepnrl, Ihey got the pari 
about a land ol milk and Money right, 
ami even h rough l hack solid 
documentary evidence about the 
land's richness - in the form of 
grapes, pomegranates and ligs - to 
their hiethren waiting in the desert 
of Paran. Where they went astray 
wns in reporting that the land was 
inhabited by giants, the sons of 
Anak. “We were in mirown sight as 
grasshoppets," reported 10 of them, 
warning against tiny attempt to enter 
(he Promised Land. “They are stron- 
ger than we.'* Only Caleb and 
Joshua Bin-Nun dissented and, of 
the 12, only they would survive the 
long ensuing wandering in the de- 
sert. 

Archeologist Pierre de Miros- 
chedji believes (hut the spies were 
not “spreading evil reports'* as the 
Bible says but that they had been 
misled by the sight of the cnoimous 
stones used in the walls of ancient 
cities, whose ruins dotted (lie coun- 
tryside. 

This kind of Cyclopean masonry 
has now been uncovered by Mirns- 
chedji at his dig at Ynruuil in the 
Judean foothills. Such enormous city 
walls were mote than 1 ,000 years old 
when the spies came and must have 
Inter* an object of awe to them. The 
spies may even have taken shelter in 
such i unis, as they presumably 
avoided inhabited places. “It would 
have been easy for them to conceive 
of the cities as being built by a race of 
giants," says Miroschedji. 

The spies may therefore have mis- 
taken shadow for substance, prob- 
ably not the first time spies have 
done that and certainly not the last. 

Anthropologists in the past cen- 
tury have failed to find any evidence 
that the land was ever inhabited by 
giants - abundant human remains 
that have been uncovered have all 
been of normal dimensions. In the 
broader historical sense, however, 
the spies were right. A race of giants 
had built those ancient cities they 
saw, a race of cultural giants who 
executed what may have been the 
most significant revolution in human 
affairs the Near East has witnessed 
to this day - the urban revolution in 
which men gave up a semi-nomadic 
or village existence to settle in cities. 

IT HAPPENED about 5,000 years 
ago in this part of the world. 
Archeologists terra it the Early 
Bronze Age, but it was in fact a 
‘“Golden Age” in the march of civi- 
lization. In Mesopotamia and Egypt 


urbanization haa happened much 
earlier. There geography had dic- 
tated that the population be orga- 
nized into large groupings in orderto 
harness great river systems for irriga- 
tion purposes. The Jordan River was 
no kin to the Nile or the Euphrates 
and the population of this region 
continued to follow a largely pastor- 
al, nomadic pattern of life - a Third 
World existence between the two 
superpowers of antiquity. (The 
backwardness of the region, relative 
: to those two foci of civilization, was 
cultural as well as materiul - it would 
be 1 ,500 years after the invention of 
writing in Mesopotamia before the 
art of writing armed here.) 

Sometime before 3*000 B.C.E., 
1 the pattern changed, due to a shift in 
! perception and changing needs, 
i Ever growing numbers of pastoral 
folk began to leave the semi-arid 
zones of the northern Negev and 
elsewhere and to settle down to a 
• sedentary, life farther north. Agricul- 
ture rather than the he rdiiig of sheep 
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Huge stones like those in the gateway ofYanml may have led spies to think that it was inhabited by giants. 


and goats would become the econo- 
mic mainstay; a Mediterranean type 
of agriculture based on vine, olive, 
wheat, vegetables and animal hus- 
bandry. For the first time, towns 
began to form and soon after that 
walled cities. 

If primitive man made fire by 
rubbing sticks together, Early 
Bronze man made civilization by 
rubbing people together in the con- 
fined space of cities - an act that 
released the wondrous human ener- 
gies and neuroses that have brought 
us in a straight line to where we are 
today. 

TEL YARMUT, a place virtually 
unknown to the public, is emerging 
as one of the most dramatic sites to 
witness this turning point in history. 
It is located some five kilometres 
south ot Beit Shemesh at the end of a 
dirt track that runs one kilometre 
from the mam road. The tel has been 
identified as the site of the biblical 
city of Yarmut, one of the confed- 

DRINKING coffee from porce- 
lain cups rather than styrofoam 
throw-aways is one of the plea- 
sures of visiting the French-run 
excavations at Yarmut. Another 

I is the section supervisors -mostly 
young French female archeolog- 
ists who manage to look stunning 
despite the boots on their Feet 
and layers of dust. 

The excavation is financed by 
the French Foreign Ministry as 

I part of an unusual policy of scien- 
tific sponsorship that covers 
French-led excavations in more 
than 100 countries. The ministry 


eration of five city-states that tried to 
halt the invading Israelites under 
Joshua at Gibeon north of Jeru- 
salem. 

That biblical city, however, was a 
virtual hamlet compared to the Early 
Bronze city that occupied Tel Yar- 
mut almost 2,000 years earlier. It 
covered less than one-tenth the site 
of the earlier city whose history is a 
mystery to us. 

Except for a brief probe by 
Amnon Ben-Tor of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in 1970, the site was uncx- 

E lored until Miroschedji launched 
is dig in 1980 on behalf of the 
French Research Centre of Jeru- 
sajem and the Hebrew University. 
His excavations have continued 
annually since then. 

The earliest settlement uncovered 
on the site was a village founded 
about 3,200 B.C.E., when the 
population began to become seden- 
tary. Archeologists have termed 
this still non-urban period Early 
Bronze I. The pottery that has been 


excavated shows that the village 
gave way to a walled city about 2,950 
B.C.E. All through the country, 
walled cities were beginning to rise 
in this period known as Early Bronze 
II. Many of these sites, such as 
Megiddo and Ai, would become the 
tels or construction mounds upon 
which subsequent cities would be 
built. 

"This is the period when the hu- 
man landscape of the Bible was 
shaped," says Miroschedji. 

Yarmut was one of the first cities 
to emerge in the country and one i>f 
the largest. The 160 dunam site was 
10 times the size of contemporary 
Jericho and more than twice as large 
as Megiddo. (The strategically lo- 
cated Jericho was the outstanding 
exception to the non-urban charac- 
ter of the region before the Bronze 
Age, having been established in the 
seventh millennium BCE.) 

WITH NO PREVIOUS experience 
of building city walls, the builders of 
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shares sponsorship for Yarmut 
and four other French digs in 
Israel with France’s National 
Centre for Scientific Research 
through the French Centre for 
Research in Jerusalem, 

Dr. Pierre de Miroschedji, 
leader of the Yarmut dig, has 
been pari of the centre's team in 


Israel since 1972. He is married 
to Batya, an Israeli, with whom 
. he picnicked on the still undug 
Yarmut Tel when they were 
courting. They have two sabra 
children. Before the Islamic re- 
volution in Iran, Miroschedji car- 
ried out archeological surveys 
and excavations in that country. 

The archeologist would like to 
expose the ancient walls of Yar- 
mut to their full height if he can 
find additional funding. The 
■ French Foreign Ministry's con- 
tribution covers only research, 
not restoration. 


V-miuit experimented boldly as thex 
leslal engineering Principles The 
massive walls would he reinforced 
iwu oi three centuries later with an 
even nunc massive outer wall sjw 
2N meiies to its hum, the space in 
between being tilled in to create a 
defence ring with an incredible 
thickness ot almost -1(1 metres The 
oniei wall, which included blocks 
more than three metres lung arK j 
weighing seveial Ions, probably rose 
It) metres. In places it is still m t . 
seiveil up to seven metres. Some of 
the successful cm tst met inn features 
they adopted would be retained, 
such as the header and stretcher 
principle - laying stones alternately 
perpendicular and parallel (o the line 
of the wall in older to hind better 

One of the basic design principle? 
of fortified cities was adopted 
already bv those first builders - 
laying out the ramp approaching the 
city gate so that the visitor, presum- 
ably car i ying a shield in his left hand, 
exposes his vulnerable right side in 
the guards on (he wall. 

Atop the wall complex, Miros- 
chedji found the remains of massive 
platforms, 3(1-40 metres long and 
more than UJ metres wide, which 
apparently were designed as batik 
platforms from which the defenders 
would launch their missiles in time of 
war. Similar platforms have been 
found in the contemporary city ol 
Ai. 

The appearance of walled cities 
reflects not only the emergence of 
cohesive urban societies but the pa- 
rallel development of societies en- 
gaged in war. “There were no walls 
before," notes Miroschedji, “be- 
cause there was no need for wall?. 
Now there is a military profession 
with its own hierarchy.' 

The centrally directed planning a! 
Yarmut, evidenced by the city wall, 
is reflected inside the city as well by 
extensive terracing that provided an 
orderly urban pattern to the sloping 
site. These terrace walls are often 
several metres high and demonstrate 
that the residents were not just set- 
tling on the site but moulding it to 
their needs. "This impressive net- 
work is the earliest example in the 
Holy Land of a type of urban layout 
that still characterizes nowaday! 
many towns and villages of Judo 
and Samaria," says Miroschedji. 
Near the lowest part of the city, tne 
presence of large kilns in proximity 
to each other may indicate an indust- 
rial area. , 

In addition to stout defencts 
good view, residents of Early Bronze 
Yarmut enjoyed large houses j 
combination of elements modern 
city dwellers might envy. Residents 
units apparently consisted of a coun- 
yard, one or two rooms up to -J 
square metres in size and a sm 
storage room. The houses * 
grouped in small clusters with jM 
own paved streets, a P at [\ 
favoured by some of the most 
novative town planners today. 

Arad and other major cm» 
founded at the same time as Yarn* 
disappeared at the end of ) 
Bronze II, about 2650 B.C.E- F« 
Yarmut, however, the golden w . 
Bronze Age would continue untiMjJ 
end of Early Bronze 111 , about 
B.C.E. , when it suddenly ceased » 
be occupied. There is no evtdttW 
any violent nttack being 
with the abandonment of the ci y- 

The site would remain unoccupicj 
until the Israelite penal. 
emerges for the first time into n > 
in the biblical tale of the 9tlu ■ 
B.C.E. Probes by Miroschedji » 
shown that the site covered on? 
some 15 dunams. . .-,c 
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160 dunam Early Bronzy city 
Yarmut whose tale is lost 
the mists of pre-history, f. clt J! nl hing 
which we know virtually n 1 
except that it was founded oy s' 
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ANWAR AI .-SADAT, who was 
president of Egypt loi ek-vvii lalclul 
wars, has been unluck v in Ins hmg- 
raphers. After his uvsassin.il ion on 
October 6, 1‘«l tlu* two main hooks 
written about his life and his career 
were highly critical, and often ex- 
tremely biased. Each in his own way, 
Dnvid Hirst of The Llmirdian and 
Mohammed Hasaucin Hcikal, who 
had been removed by Sadat Inun his 
editorship al lire leading Cairo daily, 
Al-Ahram, were thoroimhly nega- 
tive in their appraisals ol iiis policies 
and conduct. A correction was 
needed, a work that would give 
Sadat, who admittedly was fai hom 
infallible, his due as a leader and as a 
realistic statesman who achieved the 
breakthrough, concluded a peace 
treaty with Israel, and regained Sinai 
for Egypt- . , 

Man of Defiance provides this cor- 
rective. Raphael Israeli, whose two 
previous works on Sadat including 
the three- volume The Public Diary 
of Anwar Sadat - were very critical 
of his actions, and lather sceptical 
about the sincerity of his pronounce- 
ments, has now produced a fair- 
minded, well-written and carefully 
researched "political biography” of 
the man. 

Working in collaboration with 
Carol Bardenstein, who appears to 
be responsible for much of the field 
work and for the interviews, Israeli 
makes it clear in a brief preface (hat 
he and his collaborator “...decided 
to write an 'inner' and ‘subjective’ • 
rather than ‘outer’ nnd 
■judgemental' biography of Sadat, 
tne point being that it is no less 
important to comprehend why he 
acted as he acted than to pronounce 
a sometimes unwarranted verdict on 
the quality of his reasoning or the 
results thereof." One has to assume, 
Israeli explains, “that Sadat, like 
many other statesmen , acted in good 
faith and that his inner concerns; 
shaped by innate inclinations and the 
circumstances in which he inside his 
decisions, reflect the traits of his 
personality much more than the 
events which he generated, or in 
whose stream he was sometimes help- 
lessly swept along. " 

Though I am not quite sure what 
to make of the opposition set up here 
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MAN OF DEFIANCE: A Political 
Biography of Anwar Sadat by 
Raphael Israeli, with the collabora- 
tion of Carol Bardenstein. London, 
Weidcnfeld and Nicolson. 314 pp. 
£18.95. 

THE PROPHET AND PHARAOH: 
Muslim Fundamentalism in Egypt by 
Gilles Repel. London, Al Suqi 
Books. 260 pp. £5.95. 

THE STUDENT MOVEMENT AND 
NATIONAL POLITICS IN EGYPT 
by Ahmed Abdalla. London, Al 
Saqi Books. 285 pp. £8.95. 
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between "inner" and “subjective 
and "outer" and "judgemental, 1 
do think Israeli and Bardenstein 
have produced a workmanlike 
account of Sadat’s political carcet 
and achievements. (It is not at all 


clear, by the way, why the chapter 
dealing with Sadat's peace initiative, 
and the conclusion of a peace treaty 
between Egypt and Israel, should be 
called "The Peace Gamble.”) 

Its authors do forewarn us that this 
is "a political biography," and its 
readers will learn more about Sadat 
the leader and statesman, and about 
the fortunes of the Egyptian state 
and society during most of his ma- 
ture life, than about Sadat the man, 
though a good deal is written about 
him as a son and husband, a father 
and a friend. 

IN THE Preface to Gilles Kepel's 
The Prophet and Pharaoh, Professor 
Bernard Lewis points- out that t in 
recent years Islamic revolutionaries 
achieved two spectacular successes: 
the overthrow of the Shah in Iran, 
and the assassination of Sadat in 
Egypt. However, the movement in 
Egypt has received far less attention 
than the Iranian one, most probably 
because it removed only the man but 
not the regime. Yet Egypt is the 


cradle of Moslem extremism, at least 
of its Sunni variety. 

Gilles Repel, a French political 
scientist and Arabist, traces the 
Egyptian Islamist movements only 
as far back as the early 1950s. He 
begins with the life and works of 
Sayyid Oulb, whom Repel associ- 
ates with the. rebirth of Islamic fun- 
damentalism, which Ire calls “Islu- 
micisni" also. A wealth of material 
on the new movements, including 
Jama'al al-Takfir wa'l-Hijra. 
Jnma'at al-Tahligh, Jn’amut al- 
Musliinin and the student Islamicist 
groups Ja’amat Islamiyya, is sur- 
veyed, and summarized from 
printed sources not easily available 
even in the Arabic original. 

The degree of fanaticism is posi- 
tively frightening. Abd al-Salem 
Fnrnj, a Tending ideologue of the 
movement depicted here whose 
members planned and carried out 
Sadat's assassination, writes in one 
of its tracts: “The Prophet proc- 
laimed the construction of the Isla- 
mic state and the re-establishment of 
the caliphate. This was God’s 
order... Today a question must be 
asked: Do we live in an Islamic 
state? This would be true only if the 
laws of Islam held sway... The laws 
that rule the Moslems today have 
been infidel laws since the definitive 
disappearance of the caliphate in 
1924, the eradication of all the laws 
of Islam and their replacement by 
laws imposed by the infidels... it is 
impiety to allege that such a system 
of law is the basis of a government 
founded on the Koran and the Sunna 
of the Prophet; it is imperative to 
combat the infidel until he is brought 
to govern in accordance with the 
injunctions of God and His Prophet, 
from which one must not depart 
even in the slightest.” 

It is to be noted that the term 
“infidel." usually reserved by Mos- 
lems for unbelievers, here refers lo 
the Moslem ruler, and by. implica- 
tion even tq.the heads of the Moslem 
religious establishment. Needless to 
say, there is little logic or consistency 
in these and similar slogans. Howev- 
er, as Professor Lewis remarks in his 
Preface. “At a time when imported 
institutions are breaking down and 
imported panaceasare failingtopro- 


duce the promised and expected re- 
sults, such doctrines have a powerful 
appeal." 

AHMED ABD ALLA'S The Stu- 
dent Movement and National Politics 
in Egypt is n systematic, stage-by- 
stage account of the student move- 
ment in Egypt, and of the role uni- 
versity students have played in 
nation ill politics there since the early 
1920s. It contains also a great deal of 
information about the educational 
system in Egypt, especially al uni- 
versity level, and in particular since 
the Free Officers' revolution of July, 
1952. It was in the wake of that 
revolution that university doors 
were opened for the first time to the 
Egyptian masses. Hundreds of 
thousands of the sons and daughters 
of workers, peasants, and lower- 
middle class employees enrolled in 
academic institutions al every level. 
This quantitative growth has not in 
any sense been matched by «i qualita- 
tive one: the contrary, in fact, is true. 
Figures foi the academic year 19X3- 
R4 provide some indication of the 
tremendous growth: some SlJfl.OOft 
students attended the various in- 
stitutions of higher learning; K6,IHH) 
new students were admitted; the 
tola! university budget totalled 
E£ 370m.; the leaching staff was 
36.CXJU, with an average teacher- 
student ratio of 1:19; sopie 5U.OOO 
students lived in university hostels. 

A good deal of field work and 
intensive interviewing has gone into 
the making of this nook. Ahmed 
Abdalla, who has studied both at the 
universities of Cairo and of Cam- 
bridge, was himself president of the 
Higher Students Committee of 
Cairo University which led the stu- 
dents' uprising of January, 1972. He 
was tried as a student activist the 
following" year. In addition to sur- 
veying the attempts made by stu- 
dents to influence national policies 
both at the domestic level and in 
foreign affairs, he describes the 
sociological composition of the stu- 
dent body, physical and social condi- 
tions in the universities, and shifts in 
educational policy during the last 
three decades. This makes the book 
I essential reading for students of the 
contemporary Egyptian scene. □ 


THE RELATIONSHIP bet ween 
the Army and civil society is a mill al 
determinant of both domestic a ml 
international politics. Armies can 
form apolitical elite, lead or prevent 
revolutions, consume enormous re- 
sources, nnd even, on occasion, light 
wars. Thus, the analysis of tile role of 
military forces and their interactions 
with the civil political system is of 
undeniable importance. 

In the Soviet Union, the Army is 
one of four loci of political power, 
along with the Communist Parly, the 
government, and the internal secur- 
ity system (the KGB). As Yosef 
Avidar explains, the changing coali- 
tions and relationships among these 
four entities determine Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy. 

Beginning with the Bolsheviks 
and the formation of the Red Army 
under Trotsky, Avidar traces the 
changing Interactions between the 
Army and the Party. Throughout 
Soviet history, the Parly sought to 
control the military through an inde- 
pendent hierarchy of Zumpolits, 
P aced in all units. Command was 
divided between the professional 
military and the party represen la- 
. ve > leading to confusion and lower- 
'ng military capabilities. This con- 
vict ultimately led to Stalin's purges, 
fnd the effects on the Army became 
immediately evident during the Nazi 
invasion. In order to reassert the 
■ priority of professional leadership, 
gijmandwas unified, and, in 1943, 
'W,Q 00 former political officers sud- 
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THE PARTY AND THli ARMY IN 
THE SOVIET UNION by Yosef Avi- 
Uur. Jerusalem, Magnes Press. 
340pp. No price stilted. 

tiie seven ages ok the bri r* 

IS1I ARMY by Field Marshall Lord 
Carver. London, WeUleiilicId nnd 
Nicolson. 332pp. £12.95. 

ISRAELI SOCIETY AND ITS DE- 
FENSE ESTABLISHMENT: The 
Social and Political Impact ofaPro- 
traded Violent Conflict edited by 
Moshe Lissak. London, Frank Cass, 
152pp. £18.00. 

Gerald M. Steinberg 

dcnly found themselves assigned to 
combat units. 

With this background, the author 
focuses on the 1950’s, following Sta- 
lin’s death and the rise of Khrush- 
chev. During this period, the Army, 
led by Marshal Zhukov, supported 
the latter's efforts to concentrate 
control. After using the Army in 
support of the elimination of Ber a, 
the secret police chief, Zhukov be- 
came Minister of Defence, and was 
riven a seat on the Politburo. At the 
same time, however, this active in- 
volvement in Party and government 
affairs was perceived as a threat u 
the centrality of political and party 


control, which was established by 
Lenin. In other words, in his success, 
Zhukov also laid the foundation for 
his own subsequent demise. 

While this story has been told 
before, Avidar's analysis provides 
much new material, and avoids the 
polemics which colour standard 
American accounts of this subject. 
As the Israeli ambassador to the 
Soviet Union in the mid-1950s, the 
author was close to the events he 
describes, and had access to many of 
the people involved. Also, for 
perhaps the first lime, the know- 
ledge and experiences of Soviet Jew- 
ish emigres has been tapped. Never- 
theless, there is much that remains 
hidden; but, in contrast to other 
authors in this area. Avidar acknow- 
ledges the uncertainties, and informs 
the readers when he resorts to hjs 
own judgement. As a result, this 
study deserves a wide audience. 

IN CONTRAST to Avidar’s re- 
latively narrow focus, Carver's study 
of the British Army attempts to 
cover some 350 years. He divides 
this period into seven shorter eras, 
each embodied in a single military 
leader. Yet he finds it hard to say 
anything interesting on such a broad 
subject. Indeed, the former Chief of 
the British Defence Staff spends 
most of his time summarizing battles 


and campaigns front Cromwell and 
the Civil War to the Falklsmds. 

Here and there, some recurring 
themes arc briefly encountered like 
echoes of a misplaced chorus. Rela- 
tions between the Army, the Crown 
and Parliament were problematic 
from the start, and continue to be a 
subject of controversy in the unre- 
solved debate on the conduct of the 
Falkland* Campaign. In addition. 
Carver stresses the development of 
regimental lies and the nourishment 
provided by such leaders as Marl- 
borough. This theme crops up again 
in the Falklands. where British offic- ■ 
ers and their troops, although far 
from home and fighting for a du- 
bious goal, acquitted themselves 
well on the battlefield. It is a shame 
that Carver's focus on the details of 
the conflicts led him away from a 
careful study of these interesting 
questions. 

The size and importance of the 
military establishment in Britain 
continues to wane: Israel has been 
forced lo develop a powerful one. As 
a result, civil-military relations have 
important political implications here 
as well. Seven articles dealing with 
various aspects of these relations are 
presented in the volume edited by 
Lissak. As an edited work, this book 
lacks the coherence found ill the 
volumes on the Soviet and English 
Armies, but several pieces are of 
interest. Most important are the 
analyses presented by Lissak and 
Peri of the links between the IDF 
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and Mapai in the early years of the 
state. Although in little danger of 
becoming the type of Party organ 
which the Red Army became, the 
IDF was politicized from the begin- 
ning by Ben-Gurinn. And the milit- 
ary leadership frequently “created 
facts" running counter lo the instruc- 
tions of the Cabinet, its nominal 
superior. Nevertheless, the demo- 
cratic norms of the State and various 
internal balances generally main- 
tained the stability of the system and 
limited this sort of tampering. De- 
tailed studies of the role of the 
military in policy-making during the 
1967 Six Day War, and the more 
recent Lebanon War, when the sys- 
tem of balances broke down, com- 
plement the more general studies. 

On a somewhat different issue, I 
Baruch Kinimeriing deals with the * . 
mechanisms developed within j 
Israeli society to cope with the 1 
periodic wars and unending conflict. 
Kinimeriing argues that Israeli socie- 
ty switches back and forth periodi- 
cally between two systems. During 
war’ or major crises, it is largely 
mobilized and militarized. Between 
wars, however, the society quickly 
returns to routine and normalcy, and 
focuses largely on domestic issues. 
This ability to change gears, it would 
seem, has, at least to dale, prevented 
Israeli society from becoming milita- 
rized nr militaristic. The seemingly 
unending Lebanese entranglement 
may, however, hnve seriously upset 
this system. 
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DAVID SHAHAR is an extremely 
original novelist. Though widely 
acknowledged to he a major voice in 
Hebrew fiction, lie is an idiosyncratic 
nnd somewhat obscure presence in 
the liiernry firmament. That, 
perhaps, is because the centre of his 
novels is so far from what appears to 
lie central in modern Israeli life. 
Certainly lie is not one of the reign- 
ing literary pundits wlio.se opinion is 
sought on every topic of current 
concern. 

Day of the Ghosts, like much of 
Shahar's other fiction, revolves 
around events in Jerusalem during 
the 1930s. The two main characters 
are Leah Hinimclsach, a “revolu- 
tionary" intellectual, and her hus- 
band, Berl Raban,a Canaan ite poet 
who wrote under (lie pen name of 
Eshbaal Ash tarot h. These charac- 
ters are meant to be familiar to the 
reader, for Day of the Ghosts is the 
fifth novel in Shahar's series called 
“The Temple of the Broken Ves- 
sels,” also termed a "Lurian” after 
an enigmatic presence in the works, 
Gabriel Luria. 

Since E have read three of the 
other four hooks. I don’t know 
whether this one could stand alone. 
My impression is that one may enter 
the Lurian through any gate, since 
the series is not strictly chronologic- 
al. In fact, rigid chronology would 
scent to lie a distortion of reality in 
Shahar’s fictional world. The past 
constantly hursts into the present, 
and episodes from earlier volumes 
crop up in later ones. 

Shuler frequently begins his fic- 
tion with an odd tableau, some ano- 
malous situation which demands an 
explanation. Then lie goes back in 
time to show how that odd situation 
came about. In Day of the Ghosts, 
the starting point is a coincidence: 
two of the narrator’s friends, who 
arc translating Ashtarotli and writ- 
ing nbout him in English, read some 
lines of Ezra Pound’s out loud, and 
the poetry happens to express exact- 
ly what the narrator had been think- 
ing at the time. 

Shahar mixes his own words with 


YOM HARKFAIM (Day of the 
GhosLs) by Daviil Sliahar. Tel Aviv. 
Am Oved. 191 pp. No price stated. 

Jeffrey M. Green 

quotations from the fragmentary 
Canto CXV: 

“1 said to myself: Everything's 
falling apart. 

She said: ‘In meiner Heimat / 
where the deAd walked / and the 
living were made of cardboard.' 

He said: ‘When one’s friends 
hate each other f how can there 
be peace in the world?' 

She said: ‘If there Is no love at 
home, there is nothing. 1 

He said: ‘And of man seeking 
good, /doing evil.'" 

These lines, the opening words of 
the novel, also point to its main 
concerns, for this unit of (he Lurian 
is mainly concerned with misunder- 
standing, ranging from mere 
academic confusion to a tragic colli- 
sion of values. 

THE ACADEMIC misunderstand- 
ing is related to Pound’s influence on 
Ashtaroth. Helen, the narrator’s 
friend, interviewed Leah Himmcl- 
stich and wrote up the interview for 
Commentary. She quoted the poet's 
wife (since deceased), who claimed 
to have introduced her husband to 
Pound, and that the American mod- 
ernist had indeed influenced the 
Hebrew archaist. The narrator, 
however, has a distinct childhood 
memory of the moment when Leah 
Himmclsach first heard of Ezra 
Pound, proving that her husband, by 
then estrangcafrom her, could nev- 
er have been influenced by him. The 
editors of Commentary refuse to 
print the narrator's letter correcting 
that misapprehension. They prefer 
the self-serving recollections of the 
poet's wife to the narrator’s disin- 
terested devotion to truth. 

Another set of misunderstandings 


is political. The narrator’s return to 
Jerusalem is marred by a vociferous 
argument that arose in the plane and 
continued in the taxi from the air- 
port. The narrator leaves the cab as 
soon as possible and returns to his 
room on fool. It is late Friday after- 
noon, and he soon finds himself in 
the midst of an even more frenzied 
political turmoil. Ultra-Orthodox 
militants have laid by an arsenal of 
stones, invited the major TV net- 
works, and, as soon as the sun sets, 
they begin hurling rocks at passing 
cars. Presently the police come, and 
the demonstrators make certain that 
their arrests are seen and heard the 
world over, thereby discrediting 
Zionism. That demonstration re- 
minds the narrator of one against the 
Mandate in which he took part as a 
child. The policeman bashed him in 
the head: "I fell at their feet with my 
head split, dripping blood - I 
thought I understood - even under- 
stood the Englishmen's reaction.. 
Now I know I don't understand. I 
can only look - choose a good van- 
tage point and write down every- 
thing my eyes see and my ears hear." 
(P- 24). 

Although this passage would 
appear to define the narrator's atti- 
tude, in fact we are constantly told 
things that he could have neither 
seen nor heard. Berl Raban's trip to 
the court of the Shah of Iran, a long 
and amusing episode, is a case in 
point. In Iran the misunderstanding 
is cultural and absolute. Berl went 
only because he had hoped to ac- 
quire firsthand knowledge about the 
ancient Persian religion from the few 
surviving fire-worshippers. As a 
Canaan ite, he is deeply interested in 
archaic rites smacking of idolatry. 
His plans come to nothing, however. 
Through his overly solicitous trans- 
lator he becomes so entangled in 
court protocol that he can do nothing 
but fume in frustration. 

Later, when the Persian translator 


passes through Jerusalem, oil his 
way to Egypt on a royal mission. 
Berl becomes embroiled in yet 
another misunderstanding: what 
does a royal Iranian emissary expect 
from a night in Jerusalem? Clearly 
not a tour of the Hiniiom Valley with 
Berl. Then, aulinnerin the Persian's 
official residence. Bed sees a ghost, 
so effectively described (lint it raised 
the hair on the back of my neck. 
What exactly does he sec? What 
does it mean? The narrator offers no 
explanation, yet the title of (he book 
seems to be connected with the 
apparition. 

THE LAST two-thirds of the book 
are devoted to the personification of 
misunderstanding, Leah Himmcl- 
sach, and her “mounting of the bar- 
ricades” to bring the revolution and 
free the exploited Arab victims of 
British capitalist imperialism. 

With her transparent pretensions, 
Leah is an embarrassingly grotesque 
woman, an exponent of dialectical 
materialism in a world where that 
ideology makes no sense. She is set 
against Daud, the devoted chauffeur 
of the Supreme Court Justice. 
Reacting to Leah’s cant, Daud re- 
flects, “There is love in the world, 
and there is honour in the world" (p. 
184). 

A similar grotesque is Professor 
Yakov Talmi, who, for all his learn- 
ing, allows himself to be cheated out 
of a small fortune in gold coins. 
Daud, in a long internal monologue, 
cannot grasp how studies can leave 
someone so stupid about life. 

Worse than self-defeating blind- 
ness to character is the pain Leah 
inflicts on her best friend, 
Brunhilde, a bashful, sensitive 
violinist. While Brunhilde is dying 
of cancer, Leah, in keeping with her 
ideology, tells her friend the truth. 
Brunhilde never plays her violin 
again after that, dying in miserable 
depression, deprived of her one 
solace in life. 


Along with simple human decen- 
cy, love, and honour, Shahar speaks 
of the exaltation of certain privileged 
moments, such as this vision of his 


childhood-: "The light became so 
clem tlml everything began tremb- 
ling with crystalline notes, and a 
feeling of happiness filled me as 
(hough a good dream had come true 
as though I hi id entered a fabulous 
castle, and yet I felt (hut the castle 
Wiis opened within me, us though I 
weren’t a single hoy, a little creature 
staring at the world around him, but 
the contrary: all of Jerusalem and 
the mountains around it, including 
the space surrounding the mountains 
ami the heavens, all that was within 
me” (pp. 20-21). 

SHAHAR’S WRITING seems to 
siim at penetrating reality to reach 
the moments of truth beyond it, and 
his bunks are full of eccentric seek- 
ers, otherwise known as ‘‘Jerusalem 
idlers." Influenced by conventional 
views of who is important, one won- 
ders why Shahar chose to hold up 
this constellation of marginal charac- 
ters before his readers. What did 
their deeds contribute to the crea- 
tion of modern Israel? He seems to 
imply that something that was here 
under the British Mandate was 
spoiled by political Zionism (as well 
as Arab nationalism). I don't mean 
lo suggest that these novels are an 
elaborate form of nostalgia. They do 
what only fiction of the highest order 
can do: they create a significant 
world which enriches our own. 

The language of these books is 
difficult, rich, complex in texture, 
and rewarding, showing what can be 
done with Hebrew by a master. The 
structure of the novels is as convo- 
luted as the author's long para- 
graphs, sometimes seeming dis- 
jointed, forcing the reader to be 
attentive and patient. There are mo- 
ments when I felt that Shahar had 
gone too far, lost control over his 
materials, and spent too much time 
on an episode that doesn't warrant 
so much attention, yet my reserva- 
tions are far outweighed by admira- 
tion. Like his other devoted readers, 
I anxiously await his next work. Will 
it be yet another wing of the Temple 
of the Broken Vessels, or will he 
begin another edifice? D 


THESE THREE books reflect 
Christian-iewish relations in three: 
very different periods of their de- 
velopment. Rebecca ’s Children 
starts at the very beginning with its 
account of Judaism in the Roman 
worldandthe birtbof Christianity. It 
suggests that the same period saw 
both the emergence of Christianity 
and of rabbinic Judaism (which in 
some ways could be seen as a new 
religion, according to the author, 
especially after the destruction of the 
Second Temple). The two are then 
compared to the twin sons of Rebec- 
ca, Jacob and Esau. Like them, they 
fought already in the womb, were 
reared in the same environment , and 
should be seen as fraternal twins, 
each claiming the birthright while 
choosing opposing ways of preserv- 
iogthe family heritage. 

The author, who teaches the his- 
lory of religion at Barnard College, 
Columbia University, is well-versed 
in the Inte Second Temple period, 
which he analyses with refreshing 
insight, within a social, economic 
ahd political context. He character- 
izes the message of Jesus, that with 
repentance all are equal before God, 
as typical of all sectarian apocalyp- 
ticism of the time. It was Paul who 
channelled apocalyptic beliefs iftto 
non-apocalyptic areas. Various fac- 
tors accounted for the spread of 
Christianity crucial among which 
was its ability, unique amung Jewish 
sects of its time, to attract gentiles 
from a variety of milieus outside 
Judea, and unify them into a single 
group, brlnglng’together Jewish and 
gentile converts with its teachings. 

. THE RABBIS.. says Segal, for their 
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Universal missions 


REBECCA'S CHILDREN: Judaism 
and Christianity In the Roman World 
by Alan F. Segal. Harvard Universi- 
ty Press. 207 pp. $20.00. 

ERASMUS ANDTHE JEWS by Shi- 
mon Markish. University of Chicago 
Press. 203 pp. $25.00. 

MORE STEPPING STONES TO 
JEWISH- CHRISTIAN RELA- 
TIONS compiled by Helga Kroner. 
New York, Paulist Press. 235 pp. 
$7.95. 

Geoffrey Wigoder 

part transformed Judaism from a 
national ideology to a Hellenistic 
spiritual community, a major evolu- 
tionary step. For both Judaism and 
Christianity, election and universal- 
ism were related, but each found it 
hard to understand the other’s con- 
cept, with each interpreting election 
lo legitimate its own community 
while adhering lo its idealsof univer- 
sality. 

Based upon their respective his- 
tories, they designed different ways 
of understanding their universal mis- 
sions. Christianity understood itself 
to be the universal proselytizing reli- 
gion for world salvation: Judaism 
saw itself asa kingdom of priests in a 
culturally plural world. Within this 
general framework, Segal gives a 
stimulating picture mid analysis of a 
critical era in (he history of civiliza- 
tion. 

MARKISH'S BOOK brings us to 
the world of the Reformation. The 


figure of Erasmus has until recently 
been little more than a footnote in 
Jewish history. In contrast to the 
extreme anti-Semitism of Martin 
Luther (which had a long-term im- 
pact), Erasmus was perceived as 
altogether milder and as having had 
little effect. Tiie first study of the 
subject appeared less than 20 years 
ago, and now we have a full-length 
book by Shimon Markish, son of the 
great Russian Yiddish poet, Perctz 
Markish, who began his researches 
in the USSR (an unlikely locale for 
Erasmus studies). He was the first 
translator of Erasmus into Russian, 
and has maintained his particular 
studies for many years in Geneva, 
where he now lives and teaches. 

His book is enriched by an 
Afterword-demurrer by the Amer- 
ican Jewish thinker, Arthur A, 
Cohen, who feels that Markish's 
verdict on Erasmus's Jewish views is 
too gentle. According to Markish, 
Erasmus's world outlook inevitably 
incoiporated the anti-Judaism cur- 
rent in his day - any other approach 
would have been unthinkable - but 
he was not much kinder to contem- 
porary Christians. He feels that it is 
as unfounded to speak of Erasmus’s 
hatred of Jews as of his sympathy for 
them - he was indifferent to living 
Jews and had no interest in them 
(“let them swarm in their dens"). 
His few anti-Jewish jibes were the 
stock-in-trade of the folk view about 
Jews in his time. 

Cohen concludes that in fact Mar- 


kish’s research shows Erasmus to be 
thoroughly anti-Jewish. He suggests 
that Markish's yardstick for measur- 
ing anti-Semitism is the crude exam- 
ple he himself encountered in the 
USSR, and that he is not sufficiently 
attuned to the more sophisticated 
but equally deadly anti-Semitism of 
the theologians, of whom Erasmus 
was a typical example, even if he was 
preferable to Luther, and never, for' 
example, advocated violence against 
the Jews. But still he helped perpetu- 
ate the stereotype of the Jew as an 
ignorant, blaspheming sinner, which 
was to have such trngic consequ- 
ences. 

THE HISTORIC changes in Christ- 
ian attitudes to Judaism and Jews 
since World War II, and especially 
over the past twenty years, can best 
be measured by the many relevant 
official statements issued by Christ- 
ian churches of all denominations 
(except the Orthodox and Eastern 
churches). Here we encounter re- 
volutionary innovations, which in 
effect contradict doctrines consis- 
tently propounded over the previous 
nineteen centuries. This innovatory 
thought includes the recognition of 
Judaism as a living- not a fossilized - 
faith, the condemnation of all forms 
of anti-Semitism, and an effort to 
erase What, has been termed "the 
teaching of contempt” from Christ- 
ian prayers, textbooks^ca tech isms. 

In 1977, Helga Kroner published a 
selection of these documents in Step- 
ping Stones to Further Jewish- 
Christian Relations. She -now con- 
tinues this valuable service in a new 
volume covering the decade 1975 to 
. .1985. ThpsC documents are even 
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more impressive than the former 
selection in that they are prepared to 
go further. Of particular significance 
is the publication of Professor Tom- 
maso Fedcrici’s 1977 statement on 
the mission and witness of Hie 
Catholic Church. Although not 
issued by the Vatican, it received the 
imprimatur of all levels of the Vati- 
can, and is an approved statement 
expounding the new thinking on a 
subject which in practice has been 
expressed through the discontinua- 
tion of Catholic mission to the Jews. 

Helga Kroner’s volume is pre- 
faced by three invaluable commen- 
taries, by Bishop Jorge Mejia from 
the Catholic standpoint, Alice L. 
Eckardt from the Protestant, am* 
Rabbi Mordccai Waxman from tne 
Jewish. They provide excellent sum- 
maries of what has been achievea 
and what remains to be done, 
suggest directions for future prog- 
ress. 

It is significant of the asymmetry 
of the dialogue that , as against these 
dozens of documents, no Jewish de- 
nomination or group has attempts 
to present a Jewish view of CM®* 
ianity in the world of today. This i so 
far has not been called for, as it is fl 
required by the exigencies of Jua ‘ 
ism, which has no link of causality or 
interrelation with Christianity. ® 
no historical guilt. The prep®!J™L 
of such a statement would be bitter J 
divisive, and highly problem* ■ 
But we may not be able to ifp 
indefinitely an increasing 0®®J 
Christian dialogue circles for s 

sort of Jewish acknowledgment 

we have entered a new era in Jew ^ 
Christian relations. _ 
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[ FIRST met Dan Pagis when l was* | 
14 years old. and ho. JO yoais old at 
the time, was my literature t cache i . 

Normally, a teenager eonsidei s JO 
to lie old, but there was something 
childlike about Dan. This quality 
anil a forceful personality enabled 
him to exercise authority even over a 
mass of unruly Israeli adolescents. 

We knew lie was young: indeed, he 
looked as if he came from some- 
where else, l ie was thin, with light 
blond hair and sunken cheeks. 

Of our (cache is. he had hv far the 
widest horizons, yes lie taught, but 
never insistently. Dan’s class wav. 
one of the few that let in the world, 
but the world he let in was (lift idem. 

For many years l lost touch. Ii was 
Dan who finally looked me up. I hat 
was one of his trails. Dan would seek 
people out. and they would respond, 
touched as if lie were their closest 
friend. Then he would retreat, leav- 
ing behind the intimation that any 
contact would be at his discretion. 

He looked me up when I was 
studying in Berkeley, indeed twice, 
indifferent living circumstances, as 
if he were interested in seeing people 
as their realities changed. And yet 
there was something random about 
this interest; it was not as if he or you 
knew when he would drop by. 

DAN ONCE objected lo niy playing 
a Mozart clarinet concerto on the 
stereo, explaining that he had stu- 
died the clarinet as a child, nnd he 
did not want lo be reminded. 

Suddenly, his famous past was 
there, the past he never talked ab- 
out, but which everybody knew, for 
he wore (he past like a stigma, a sign 
on which the other had lo focus even 
while Dan himself appeared to 
ignore it. I mean the years he spent 
as a child in German camps, the 
Holocaust which imposed a caesura 
in his life, which divided the real Dan 
Pagis who had been a German- 
speaking child in the Bukovina, in 
Czernowilz, from that person who 
began anew as a 15-ycar-oUI in 1945. 
That evening, seeing I loved the 
Mozart clarinet concerto, he then 
said to me that I should play it if I 
wanted to. Dan never felt tiial the 
Dan who began to live after 1945 
muld impose his wants on others, for 
there was sonic question about the 
claims this Dan was entitled to place 
before Ihe world. 

There were three Dans; the child 
Dan who lived before the I folocaust, 
[nat W ns the secret Dan, whom no- 
body knew; the child Dan who en- 
dured the Holocnust, the Dan his 
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poems would declare us the real 
living Dan; and the Dan who lived 
lor -HI yoais from 1945 to l9Kh, the 
I )un win* could never be sure that 
the life lie was living was not just a 
dream ilieamt by some child in a 
camp somewhere who imagines a 
better, mote rational world to 
escape his situation. If the Holocnust 
wcie sucli a fissure in his existence, 
then what could one make of such a 
file after death? If the camp were 
real, then the Na/.is in it were also 
real; if they were human, then 
perhaps their victims were not. for 
Immans could never behave in such a 
terrible way toother humans. If Dan 
wasn't human, then lie must he dead, 
for once in some un remembered but 
fell past, he had been alive and 
human. 

In a seminar I was giving at Berke- 
ley about Jewish consciousness since 
World War 1 1. 1 devoted a class to his 
poetry, and asked him to he present 
while we discussed what he had 
written. I accused him of being a 
ghost, of writing his poems in the 
conviction that he had physically 
died long ago, anil that the irra- 
tionality lie was confronting was the 
irrationality which he attributed to 
life after death. He grew very in- 
tense. his eves widened, his response 


tense, his eyes widened, his response 
was enigmatic. I could not tell 
whether he was moved, or whether 
he was responding with that protec- 
tively gentle, mordant irony which 
was his trademark in direct ex- 
change. 

Dan was apparently interested in 
(he form of things, while I had long 
ago resolved to ignore it, intuitively 
convinced that essence exists behind 
forms. From that time on, our con- 
versations would often turn to the 
Holocaust, and also to the way we 
should relate to Germany and to the 
German cultural tradition, a tradi- 
tion which had so powerfully im- 
printed modern Jewish and Hebrew 
culture. Dan was never reluctant to 
read German poetry, to acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness ns a poet to 
German antecedents. The music of 
the German language was in his 
mind, and his personal history could 
not dim his enthusiasm for beauty. 

Last summer, I returned to Ger- 
muny, and Dan visited me there for a 
week. We did not avoid the theme 
we had in common, our German 
problem. One evening, we were 
together with several friends. One of 


them began telling of his experiences 
as a German child in Russian de- 
portation camps after World War II, 

(he helplessness he had felt in those , 
years. He too at 50, like Dan, still 
radiated that softness id a child who 
gently knows that no one will ever , 
hear him crying. The atmosphere 
became heavy. One woman there 
turned rigid while Rcinhard, our 
German friend, bore his witness. It 
later turned out (hat her grandpa- 
rents had starved lo death in the 
siege of Leningrad; she was inured (o 
German suffering. That was not 
Dan's reaction. He, whose mother 
tongue had been German, reached 
out to this other lost child, for here 
was a German who, unlike other 
Germans, was a bruised innocent, a 
man with win mi Dim could share his 
imagination. 

AFTERWARDS, we walked 
together through the German village 
in the night. He told me that he tried 
lo forget Germany for many years, 
to live as if his past were really 
sometime else. It could not work, he 
said; this ignoring could only lead lo 
breakdown. He hud found that it was 
a difficult path, one which could 
corrupt if not carefully trodden, but 
there was no choice. 

Dun insisted on ihe concreteness 
of his past. It was the physical image 
of his tormentors' humanity which ] 
had been so terrifying, and he would 
never refuse this image of humanity 
to anyone. He never sought to for- 
give. Rather. Dan was in search of 
his own humanity for his whole life. 
While he was fearful, he never 
shrank from the painful challenge of 
this quest. 

No one who ever spoke with Dan 
can ever forget the occasion. He was 
distant from all and yet hundreds felt 
close lo him. That was so because of 
his diffident openness to others, be- 
cause some quality about him luith 
accepted and addressed your inner 
non-social being, because of his 
tolerant fascination with your sensi- 
bility. 

Sometimes funerals tell about a 
man. When Prof. Dan Pagis of the 
Department of Hebrew Literature 
of the Hebrew University died over a 
month ago, so many accompanied 
f him who had had no business with 
> him, who felt close after one or two 
‘ conversations, because they had met 
J someone quite unlike anyone else in 
f their experience, one who had made 
s so many open up, not in what they 
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Putting on 

the squeeze 

THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 



"Israeli industrialists . . . have ac- 
cused ihe government of failing t<> 
squeeze the best possible deal out of 
the Americans concerning the con- 
struction of the Voice of America 
transmitter in the Antva ." - The 
Jerusalem Post. 

•TM SORRY," says the American 
negotiator, "but 5<J per cent of the 
construction work is all we can allow 
you. This is a major high-tech facil- 
ity, which menus we have lu main- 
tain the strictest quality control ." 

"You're worried about quality?" 
cries an incredulous Moshc Tapuz. 
“Look at your Cameroonians. Very 
high standard people - and when 
they want a Hilton built, who do they 
come to? Us Israelis!" 

The American sighs. “Frankly, 
the C'lA tells us that all those black 
African nations dicin'! break off rela- 
tions with you because of the Yum 
Kippur War. It was because the roof 
leaked at the Nairobi Hilton, the 
balconies tended to snap off at the 
Kinsliasha Sheraton, the floor tiles 
curled up at the Ramada Brazza- 
ville, the-" 

"Lousy Arab labour!” the Israeli 
negotiator says. "Pure sabotagel But 
don’t worry, we won’t make that 

I mistake again. We want this VO A 
contract for Jewish jobs. You'll get 
world-renowned Israeli crafts- 


A novel in rhyme 


WHAT'S the last novel you've read 
wntten in the 14-line rhyming stan- 
J? 8 ? f Pushkin's Eugene Onegin ? 
J-an t think of one? Don’t fret, 
opportunity knocks in the pleasant, 
paant shape of Vikram Seth’s verse- 
n °vel \, The Golden Gate. 

Hus i is a fine tale from the king- 
dom of Yuppieland, the San Francis- 
co Bay Area. 

Alin's looks are good. His dress is 
formal. 

voice is low. His mind is sound. 

Is appetite for work’s abnormal. 
yjf P^dc name tag hangs around 
foliar Uke a voti ve necklace. 

°ugh well-paid, he is far from 
reckless, 

Pays his rent promptly, jogs, does not 
woke cigarettes, and rarely pot, 
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THE GOLDEN GATE by Vikram 
Seth. London, Faber and Faber. 307 
pp. £9.95. 

Ric hard Penniman 

Eschews' both church and heavy 
drinking, 

Enjoys his garden, likes to read 
Eclecticallv from Mann to ” e(te - 
(A surrogate, some say. for think- 

Friends claim he's grown aloof and 

(His boss, though, is well-pleased 
with him. ) 

IN SHORT, the prototypical Yuppie: 
- hard-working, health-conscious, 
materialistic and spiritually numb. 
Others inhabit this novel novel who 


said, but in how they felt. Talking 
with him was like defining a way of 
living. By giving that sensation to so 
many, he had gained their love. 
Cicero once said that we weep for 
ourselves when we weep at funerals. 
Those who buried Dan wept for 
him.o 


are more Hippiejsh than Yuppielike. 
John’s Japanese friend, Janet, 
sculpts along feminist lines during 
the day and drums in a rock band 
(Liquid Sheep) at night. Then 
there’s friend, Phil, a Jewish radical 
from Berkeley (is there any other 
kind?) who quits his hi-tech job at a 
nuclear research plant and joins the 
NoNukesset. 

Intrigue ensues when Phil has an 
affair with John’s girlfriend's 
brother. John finds out and is re- 
pulsed. John’s girlfriend, Liz, is re- 
pulsed by John’s prejudicial repul- 
sion and ends up marrying Phil. 
Licking his wounds and vowing un- 
dying enmity, John returns to his 
sculptress/drummer, Janet, who un- 
fortunately dies in a plane crash. If 
the plot sounds a hit too whimsical 
for your liking, be assured that the 
writing is sublime, and that Vikram 
Seth's heart is strong and big. I 
enjoyed The Golden Gate, nnd 1 
believe you will too. D 


manship, nothing less." 

“All right," the American says. 
"Fifty-five per cent of the construc- 
tion and that's as high as I'm autho- 
rized to go." 

“Plus we get the contract for pro- 
viding guards and doing sponjd? ’ 
"Guards and sponja. Fai&enough. 
But that’s it." 

"You Yanks drive a hard bargain. 
But I agree." 

“You do? Thank God!! After 16 
months of negotiations, you mean I 
can tell my government we finally 
have an agreement in principle on 
the construction of the VOA sta- 
tion?" 

"Absolutely. All that remains 
now is to work out the compromis. ” 
“Beg pardon?" 

"The compromis. That's just a 
little document we draw up to define 
certain questions.” 

“What kinds of questions?" the 
American asks warily. 

“Like what about reciprocity? 
America gets its Voice in the Arava. 
We expect a Kol Yisrael broadcast- 
ing facility in Queens, with the capa- 
bility of jamming cab radios in all 
voted taxis.” 

“I'm afraid our Federal Com- 
munications Commission would 
take strong objection to that, Mr. 
Tapuz.” 

“Well, if that's the case, I m sure 
we can agree on some cash com- 
pensation. Let’s leave that for the 


arbitrators to decide, all right'? And 
please, don’t call me Mr. Tapuz. I'm 
just a simple cilrus grower. So just 
call me Squeezer. Everyone does. 
Fine. Now we have to deal with the 
compromis oil the environmental 
issue." 

“Environmental issue? 1 ’ 

"Yeah. Our Nature Protection 
Society is complaining that your 
VOA transmitter is going to broad- 
cast right through a major bird 
migration route. They say that with 
your lasers and satellite bouncers 
and whatnot, we're going to have 
birds dropping all over the Negev. 

So what are we going to do about all 
those bird droppings?" 

“Well," the American frowns, 
"what do you suggest?" 

"How about 5U cents a bird?" 
"Sounds reasonable." 

“Buck and a quarter for raptors? 
They're on the endangered species 
list.” 

“Eighty-five cents." 

“We’re going to miss those rap- 
tors. They cat snakes and mice and 
all sorts of other treif tilings that are 
forever polluting our deserts." 

“All right, a dollar a raptor. But 
that’s it." 

"It’s a pleasure doing business 
with you." Moshc Tapuz smiles. “Of 
course, we could chase off all those 
birds ourselves. Like if we had a 
couple of dozen Lavi jet fighters 
screaming up and down the Arava 
every day?" 

“As I've told all the other nego- 
tiators, Mr. Squeezer, I’m simply 
not authorized to go into jet fight- 
ers." 

“Okay, okay, we’ll leave that for 
the arbitrators. Now there’s just the 
little matter of the annex lo the 
compromis." 

"Annex... to the compromis?" 
•■Oh, yeah, every compromis got- 
ta have at least one annex. We're 

■ very big on annexes around here. So 
i we’d like to build an annex onto the 
f VOA transmitter." 

“What kind of... annex did you 
have in mind?” 

“One that would house a central 

■ bus terminal for Tel Aviv." 

‘‘But - you already hnve a central 
i bus terminal in Tel Aviv." 
t “That disaster area? Hell, nothing 
it can be done with that eyesore. We 
^ plan to declare it a Third World 
it Theme Park - you know . sometl ti ng 
;- like your Colonial Williamsburg/ 
No, we need a brand new bus sta- 
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tion, and wc figure we could tack it 
on your central VOA station." 

“But the VOA station will be out 
in the Aravnl” 

“It’s not much farther out than 
Kennedy International is from 42nd 
Street. People can take sheruls from 
there to T.A. The point is, we’d 
finally get the central bus station 
built. Of course, we’d expect you lo 
take on 80 per cent of the costs - " 
"Fifty." 

“Sold. But Israeli firms get 75 per 
cent of the contracts for the class- 
rooms." 

“Classrooms?" The American 
gags. “What classrooms?" 

“The classrooms in the secret 
annex to the annex. Every annex has 
to have a secret - aw, look , while you 
Yanks can afford to go building your 
rock and roll stations all over die 
world, our Israeli kiddies need 900 
new classrooms, right now." 

"Six hundred classrooms." 

"Eight hundred." says Tapuz. 
"And as a bonus, the Mossad will 
wire a little surprise to Gaddafi's 
tractor." 

“Seven hundred. And American 
maintenance persons get the sponja 
contract.” 

“Wow, and they call me the 
Squeezer. But you win. Now about 
moving the Sonesta from Taba to 
Ashdod. We figure we could do it by 
rail..." D 

PAGE FIFTEEN 



